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[TWO EASTER ISLAND TABLETS IN BERNICE PAUAHI BISHOP MUSEUM, HONOLULU. iy 
‘Dr. A. Maran, Biohop Museum. Fellow, 


409 the time when Easter Island tablets were first discovered: by Bishop Tepano Jaussen O€. 
“WP Pabiti, they have been regarded as highly valuable objects. With few. ‘exceptions, the early missiort=\ 
“aries and visitors to the island made every attompt to secure these. rare and precious documenta, 
In the beginning the natives apparently showed no reluctance to part with the tableta, but Father 
Zumbohn, « missionary On the island in 1866-1870, tolls that's beautiful tablet 195 om.’ long, which 
,, he had purchased from. native, was lost or destroyed ‘ out of jealousy.’ Possibly many tablots were. 
bumed by the natives,“ If-is sheer calumny to state that they wore dastzoyed by ordot, 
missionaries, who, ont the contrary, tried thir utmost to save thom. ; 
We krow ofthe gxistece of sixteen authentic tablets in several institutions, To those miay be added 
4 few objects beating tablot signs for ornamental or other purposes, Most of these ‘tablots have been 
in scientific papers. The Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, in Honolulu, owns’ 

it of a third... ‘These have never been described and have passed unnoticed by; 
tidied. the subject. ‘The fingment of tablet was sonuired on Kastor Inland in 
ib Symonds of the U.S.S. Mc and was later presented to the Museium, »° 
‘The Bernice Bishop Museum also has « pipes of wood (B. 3622) bearing ‘twenty-two ‘tablet’ signs, 
‘This specimen is not described here, as its authenticity is doubbful. ‘The signs ‘appear tovhave been | 
Ease 4 steel implement, and do not show the regularity and beauty of outling which « ino, 
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i . Modern natives of Easter Island are fully aware of the great valtie of the tablets,’ 

of them have specialized in the manufacture of imitations. Several faked! tableta; purchased on 

he island in recent times, have reached private or public collections, where they iaxe held as genuine 

.. Among these modern tablets js One in the Lateran Musoum int Rome (Oat, 6442), 

_) he tablet in tho British Musoum was acquired by that institution not long agé (1903). Judging 

flan photographs, this tablet does not appear tometo be a relo of the ancient culture of Baster Island 
‘The signs ire poorly engraved and suggest the style of moder artists: Faked tablets had been marl" 
‘the. bende to 1882, as evidenced by a wooden gorget acquired by a German officer of the 
‘think year, This gorget bears signs tinmistakably of recent origin. It is preserved in the 
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The best-preserved specimen is shown in 
Plate A (Bernice Bishop Museum, B. 3629). It 
is 12 inches long, 3 inches wide, and inch thick. 
‘Tho tablet was partially destroyed by fire, as may 
be surmised from the charred portions on it. ‘The 
signs have been incised according to the best 
classical tradition of Easter Island carving. The 
width of the groove leaves no doubt as to the 
authenticity and antiquity of the specimen: the 
symbols were engraved with a shark's tooth or 
‘an obsidian point, The same skill and the same 
‘vigour of design, which made the best tablets of 
‘Easter Island real works of art, characterize the 
execution of this tablet. On the surface left 
intact the signs form eleven rows. The characters, 
of which 120 are still legible, cover an area 4 by 
Sinches. In conformity with the ordinary pattern 
of Easter Island tablets, the rows of signs are 
roversed alternately. 

‘Tho second tablet (B. 3623), shown in figures 
2 and 8, is 27} inches long, 3¢ inches wide, and 
1 inch thick. One surface is flat; the other is 
‘convex and contains the twenty-five unobliterated 
signs, which are all around a natural hole in 
the wood. 

The fragment of tablet (B. 445) given by an 
officer of the Mohican is 2} inches long and 
} inch wide, It shows only threo characters. 

‘The catalogue written by J. L. Young gives 
the following information about the tablets : 
“ Some, at least of the tablets are said to contain 
“the catch words of chants and recitals, but 
“ no satisfactory interpretation has been arrived 
“ at, notwithstanding the efforts of myself and 
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“ of others with the assistance of natives of 
“ Rapa-nui. According to these latter, the 
“lettering refers to local matters, such as planting, 
© fishing, land titles, ete., and is not historical 
“ in the sense of relating events which ocourred 
outside of Rapa-nni. However, it must not 
be forgotten that what the present generation 
“ of natives say about the tablets is pure imagi- 
3. they really know nothing of their 
origin. The natives say that such a figure repre- 
sents ‘a chief sitting on his land’; another 
figure, that of ‘the Pleiades’; still. another, 
“ that of a “piece of land in culture,” but I am 
“ of opinion that all these are merely’ guesses.” 
Interest in the tablets was revived a fow years 
ago when an Hungarian linguist, Mr. de Hovery 3 
pointed out striking and ‘ incontrovertible paral- 
* Jels between the pictographio soript discovered 
in the ruins of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, in 
the Indus Valley, and certain. signs of Easter 
Island tablets. ‘The examples shown by Mr. 
de Hevezy were so striking and so perfect that 
no doubt could be entertained about the relation. 
ship between the two writings. ‘Though Easter 
Island is almost at the antipodes of the Indus 
and its culture is separated from that of India 
by 5,000 years, the similarity of the two ‘ writings” 
‘was too great to be attributed to chance. Scien- 
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tifio authorities took a definite stand in the 
question and considered the parallels as evident. 
T happened to compare the examples chosen. by 
Mr. de Hevery with the original photographs of the 
Mohienjo-daro seals published by Sir John 
Marshall and with the catalogue of the Indus 
signs prepared by Dr. G. H. Hunter, ‘To my 
surprise, I discovered that most of the Indus 
or Easter Island signs presented by Mr. de Hevezy 
Jacked the accuracy desirable in such work, 
He has taken regrettable liberties with the signs. 
When restored to their original proportions or 
outlines, identical signs in his list ceased to show 
any ‘similarity. For instance, he compares to 
‘an Easter Island sign a symbol of the Mohenjo- 
daro script which, as reproduced by him, repre- 
sents a man wearing a sort of kilt (fg. 3, No. 10) 
The Indus veal on which this figure appears 
ig broken, and half of the image is missing. In 
the catalogue, the missing part has been indicated 
as usual by shading. Mr. de Hevezy makes a 
kilt of this conventional marking and compares 
the sign thus reconstructed to an Easter Island 
fijguro whose lower part is hatched. 

‘The sign which Mr, de Hevery compares to an 
Easter Island symbol representing a wooden 
breastplate (rei-miro) has been inaccurately 
reproduced (fig. 4, No. 6). ‘The small strokes 
at the ends of the curve have been fused with the 
curved line 40 as to make the sign resemble more 
or leas the outline of the Easter Island design. 
‘Most of the signs have been submitted to similar 
‘adjustments. 

Tf wo discard these inaccuracies, the resem- 
lances betweon Mohenjo-daro script and Easter 
Island ‘writing? become extremely fow and 
fare reduced to simple geometrical signs. Mr. de 
Hovezy contends that his drawings prove his 
discovery moro eloquently than words. I shall 
follow his example and show that figures are more 
persuasive than comments. In figured the column 
to the left has the Mohenjo-daro signs copied 
from photographs of the seal, in the central 
column are parallels presented by Mr. de Hevezy, 
and in the third column are the Easter Island 
symbols a8 thoy usually appear on the tablets. 
T may mention the fact that among hundreds of 
variants of the different signs which appear on 
the tablets, Mr.de Hevezy has picked out variants 
or isolated cases without paying any attention 
to the series of deformations and shapes a single 
sign is bound to take, In his comparisons 
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he has applied the method of certain linguists 
who compare at random words from two 


languages without considering roots or derived 
forms, 
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job da shepherds, o few making good wages. at 
‘contract-shearing during the season. 

‘hese people have many interesting customs 
‘andl ceremonies dating back,’ without ‘doubt, 





 Hothe distant past when the Ona were one with 


‘the Tehuelohes of Patagonia, and when thenatives 
‘of London, ‘and Paris searched diligently for 
flints with. which to make their knives or arrow 


“thirty: yours. ago it was, the ‘writer's 





able to trace to any other tribe, 


‘t0,)be present at & ooremoniy: which generally 


full breadth, from Cope San Diogo: in the Bast 
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other parts of the world, were not famous for 
their love of peace; and had solved the problem 
of overcrowding by murderous feuds between 
the clans, and even between. families. The 
much-hunted guanaco and the few wild geese 
were in those days exceedingly shy and difficult 
to approach, 0 that it took a very good man 
when armed only with. bow and arrows to keep 
his family and. old folk supplied with meat. 
In addition to this an enemy might be hiding 


behind a rock or in any clump of trees in ambush, 


‘80 it is not to be wondered at that the survivors 
were very tough and enduring; with the sight 
and hearing tuned to an incredible sharpness, 
and an intuitién which seemed like some sixth 
sense. In spite of all this, however, I believe that 
in normal times more men amongst. the. forest 
‘Ona, lost their lives at one another's bands than 
from. all other causes combined. 

Settled at Cambaceres, a section of the Harber- 

ton farm at the eastern end of the Beagle Channel, 
the writer, a native of the country, had special 
facilities for gaining the friendship and confidence 
‘of these people, and ofte went for a considerable 
time to share their primitive lives and rade, 
sometimes soanty, fare. 
"At tho time of this story, the central Northern 
‘groups were encroaching more and more on the 
hhuinting grounds of the scattered Souther and 
‘Fastern clans, who at times sank their party 
feads to combine against them; thus all parties 
were dwindling sadly, the Iast horrible affair 
having cost thé Northerners, who were surprised 
‘at daybreak, six men and either six or seven 
women, and the attacking party one man, 
‘Yoknolpe; 

Over a year'before this event the Northerners 
had found an opportunity to surprise the Southern 
party and killed five men and two boys in revenge 
for the recent murder of two of their party by 


the ‘mountaineers. One of the Northerners had 


secured a rifle some time before by’ shooting a 
miner near Cabo Auticosta with an arrow, and 
this, combined with the fact that they surprised 
‘their enemies when the latter were very disunited, 
gave them the great advantage. ‘The Southerners 
had now obtained threo rifles from a certain white 
‘man ealled Contreras, who, I am glad to say, was 
condemned to. a long term of. imprisonment, 
though for another crime he committed shortly 
afterwards. . These three rifles, with ammunition, 
of which the opposite party had long ago finished. 
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their small supply, combined with an early 
morning surprise, gave the Southerners a great 
advantage, in spite of which, however, one 
famous veteran, Cautempehl, who, it is said, 
had never run away from a fight without killing 
a man, lived up to his reputation for, though 
‘armed only with his bow and arrows, he doubled 
back in a thicket, killed the most venturesome 
of his pursuers and managed to get away with 
his rifle, Some of the Northern women, finding 
the corpse, in their rage started to mutilate.it, 
when Yoknolpe’s nephew, returning from the 
pursuit armed with a rifle, shot six or seven of 
them. Except in legend such a thing was 
‘unheard of, and even the murderer's own people 
were shocked, the women looking away or hiding 
their faces when he passed, reminding him of it 
till his violent end a few years later. 

By kidnapping three of their children and 
putting them on an island where ‘there, were 
some good folk, I was able’ to bargain. with 
the parents and collect two of the rifles, returning, 
the children, but it was impossible for these 
people to understand or approve” of a friend 
‘who could not share their hatred for their enemies 
or join them in their raids, I,still wandered 
freely through the country and visited all partios, 
but knowing full well that a firearm was a great 
temptation, and that if evil was determined 
it would be a surprise and I should have no chance 
at all, deemed it at times more prudent’ to, go 
‘unarmed, Fit a 

‘This uncertain existence; however, Was) most 
‘trying, and at last it was possible to arrange’ 0 
meeting for Zeodndiliation ‘at a place near the 
‘Atlantic coast called Najmish, now known: as 
Old Viamonte. ae 

‘A considerable number of the, Northemons 
were encamped on the edge of a large wood, and 
the Southerners, having previously sent a mes- 
senger, came up openly and made their encamp- 
‘ment in a wood across the open grass land, abouty 
half a mile away. As the afternoon drew on. 
both. parties—the men painted in red and white 
spots and lines, several patterns which had 
certain meaning for the initiated—gathered on 
the nearer edges of their respective woods, and 
‘the Southern men came across at a brisk wall 
followed by their women and children; ~ The 
‘visitors stacked their bows and quivers of arrows 
near by, and-drawing up to within, afew yards 
‘of the others, who were seated, spoke quietly 
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‘and with dignity, one at a time, some of them 
soon sitting down, ‘The Northern men answered 
‘thom in much the same manner, and the burden 
of what they said was, ‘There are very few men 
left now. We are the same peoplo (related). 
© Why should we hate one another till there are 
* none left? We'ate not angry any more,’ Cer- 
tainly their short. remarks absolutely lacked 
‘tho eloquence which any considerable meeting 
evoked among the Yaghans of the Beagle 
Channel and Souther Islands, but they said 
all that was needed ; while some of the women, 
not: to forget their grief, broke in with low 


"'Salnly, ‘a young man from among the 


‘Southerners stepped up to the man he considered 
he had injured most and, taking five arrows from 
beneath his guanaco skin robe handed them to 
him and walked off to a distance of about sixty 
‘or seventy yards,? then facing the company he 
removed his mocassins and threw aside the 
guanaco skin robe, his only garment. ‘The five 
arrows mentioned had had the barbed flint or 
glass heads removed, and about half an inch 
from the ends a piece of sinew or thin hide was 
bound tightly round, making a button, the size 
of a cherry, to: prevent the arrow penetrating. 
‘ia leg dering fo the front, dropped his 
Fobe: and ‘discharged the five arrows in quick 
‘mooescion with all his force at his opponent, who 


‘was supposed to run or trot toward him dodging 


the arrows as he came. 

‘The Southern men of any value had each 
provided himself with five arrows, and selecting 
jin most cases different. opponents went through 
the samo performance. ‘The Northerners, when 
the others had finished, produced their prepared 
arrows and most of them did the samo, allowing 
‘their most conspicuous enemy his five shots. 
‘When. the man acting as target failed. to draw 
nearer to his adversary, but rather showed off 
by prancing about heedlessly, his own people 
(not his adversary's) remarked it, and some 
of the older men, speaking among themselves, 
Tetiarked that a certain Shisheolh not only 
jamped. about needlessly but was incorrectly 





* Note, 6 July, 1033.—Mooting an old Ona today who 
‘was present at the ceremony described, he tells me, 
fn talking tho mattor over, ‘that my memory is bad 
“and the first arrow was fired at not less than 80 to 
{90 yords, and the noarest at Yoiyolh not under 40." 


painted. Once each volley was over, the 
factors resumed their robes and joined the 
onlookers. 

‘The quickness of sight and movement displayed 
by most of theso men was surprising, but in 
spito of this more than one had a slight wound 
of which, of course, he took no notice, One 
very small medicino-man from the Northern 
group, middle aged but exceedingly active, called 
Yoiyolh, selected a famous Killer, Halimiuk, 
from among the Southerners, and giving him 
five arrows made a really beautiful exhibition 
of dash and agility, ‘The flight of the arrow 
is so swift one can hardly follow it with the 
eye across that: short space, yot little Yoiyolh 
darted towards his opponent and escaped without 
fascratch, 80 quickly and exactly did he dodge 
‘and duck, He reserved his little show wisely 
till the last, and it gave rise to favourable 
comment which led to general chat and even 
Janghter. 

For two or threo days there was friendly 
intercourse between most of the individuals, 
visits being exchanged, the women going fishing 
together, and the Inds meeting in friendly wrost- 
ling, very different from the rough wrestling the 
‘men of different clans indulge in at times. ‘The 
fend was over, and though there have been two 
‘or three, fatal individual quarrels sinco, there 
have been no planned raids or fighting between 
clans and families, 

The Ona assert that this is a very ancient 
ceremony only taking placo when all aro agreed 
that a foud should end; that none of the young 
men had seen it performed in earnest, but the 
elder ones had seer or taken part in it long ago, 
‘and that it was strong promise not to fight any 
moro; that never more or less than five arrows 
were used, prepared by the man they were to 
bo shot at. 

‘They occasionally: played at dodging arrows, 
for practice in. battle, much in the manner 
described, calling the game jelh. They would also 
use their robe as'a shield, and I have been told 
that held slack at arm’s length they were quite 
useful to check an arrow even when fired in 
earnest, Lads, too, were often pelted with tree 
fungus or pebbles and grew expert at dodging 
them. 

But the order has come to move on and 
these things are no more, and will not, come 
again. 
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Fro. 1 
Photograph by the. Heote Brangaise, de’ I'Bxtrime Orient; Hanot, 


THE TAO’ THEN MASK. By Major Brik Seidenfaden, Bangkok. Illustrated. ae? 


In Mas, 1986, 3, Dx. Leonhard Adam writes 
on. the. art.of the, North-West Indians, the 
‘aidas, and of Chinese parillels such os a cortain 
<9 relief on, the lower borden of:e bronze bel; dating 
‘ Dick to, the times of the Chou dynasty, showing 
‘the Pao ‘Mien mask in the’ entre surrounded by. 
iy orisicroas of ornaments which ate disentangled 
/)(-ai"bpo, sytnmneteioal. pairs: of: stylized. animale 
2 snaked ‘nd dragons. This, motif she: finds again 
‘in certain, wood-carvings executed by the Haida 
Thdions of British Columbia, and thereby. oonnex- 
ons hetwoen ‘Asiatic and’ American «xt ‘motives 
‘aro esbablishid. 
A ‘To students of dnoient’ Cambodian it there is, 
. ‘of oouie,' much nearer parallel to, be fond in 
tho classic ‘ornamiontation. of the lintels. of the 
‘temple’ towers of the Khindr. 
‘Acertain of tho) ornamentation’ of the 
© Rhiner lintel, olnsiified by the late, Major Trinet 
{ide Lajonquibre in. his monumental, work Inven- 
“tajre’ déseriptif. des, monuments du. Cambodge, 
T, (1002), p. Ixxxi, as type LI, is described as 
Follows" Au ‘centre ‘une, téte de’ monstre. eat 
(EAM eoprésentéo de: face, les yenx sont, ronds et 
*Y gaillante, ln guieule.¢9t lirgement ouverte, des 
% pattes’ maigres ét cedohties apparaissent parfois 
8 hander’ du cou.’ Tl supports ‘un Soole aut 
*s tequiel: est réprésentéé, dehout om assise, mais 
onjours de face, ind divinits biemanique.. De 
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la gueule du moristre partent bux’ gistatides : 
que, suivants dabord un. lighg. horizontalo A 
Ja. partie, médiano dw pahneat, #6 recourhent: 
enauite pour: venir so ‘terminor en votuted do, 
feuillige dani lds anglos inférieures .. . 
Des cavaliers, (és. dinsouses, des adorateurs, 
dos lions igsants, ‘des. animoux, fan 
sort parfois méléoe a. cotte..on 
‘As sill: be -so6n, from, ‘this. dekoriptiony id. tes 
photograph, (Fig. 1). of oulptured lintel foo» 
the temple: at Phnom Dei, Ganbodio, which. ba 
‘been placed ab my-cisposil by the courtesy of the, 
Bools Feangaisd d'Wxtréme Oxient, ‘anol, there: 
‘can dé no doubt that the ‘Cambodian inotit i 
paralleled: by that of the Chow dynasty! iis Ghis 
‘connexion T should, Jike. to draw attention to, a 
rooent sbndy by M. Henmi Marchil, Chief of the’ ( 
‘Arehivologivat Service of the Heole -Frangaiso 
‘'Eextréme: Orient. Des injluencés dirangeres dajis)? 
Vart et a civilisations Khmers, Saigon, 1930...” ; 
Tn ‘this’ study. -M. Marchal opins that’ the 
Cambodian civilization and art are an’outoome of 
‘the blending of two civilizations, a western and an 
eastern... The latter ‘he calls the, Oceanian vivid 
‘zation, whose cradle is unknoiyn but the traces of 
‘whioh ‘ate found from Contral America sia the, 
‘Pacifio; Insulinde and Tndia a far 4$' to Madaiis: 
Gar. ‘Phe head ‘of the ttionster, Makara jot Rabu, . 
‘in Chinese called ‘I’ao Mien,’ anid in Java Kala, i$: 7 
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found in thomasks of the Maya art and in Oceanis, 

i ‘Fie raoés the origin of this clement to the head 
X habits of certain primitive people—Wa, 

i 5, ond tribes in New Gainea, and South 
), who ise the heads of slain enemies for 

. Aa we know of the 

‘the earliest 














Jand <Technolony, of the, Yam of 
0 Summary of @ Communication 
‘Mr, E.R. Leach, 28 November, 


fs a small island near Formosa and 
‘wrritory.. Tt is inhabited by an isolated. 
community called’ tho Yami, _whove 
‘lish tlre nniis ppear to. ‘be. with the 

itanta of Batan Islands immediately to the 

North of the Philippine, 
i ‘Tho paper ix chiefly concemed with a desoription 
S090 oe tho material aspocts of Yami culture but the 
‘Aim i not so much to go into elaborate technical 
details as to demonstrate the interdependence of 
tho form and tho functions of particular. designs, 
Jin so doing it is necesnary to attack the belief 
‘the historieal diffusion. of culture can be 
by. gomparing, sins se of ‘echnical dosign 
‘whioht my aris in 


‘ der different, cultural conditions, 
© Deokinigne say 




















f il ad Tigetcal enon dnt 
‘of eal ons " 
 Ationlit origins becotaus Rob. no 
fs frrélovant: My own interest ia nob 
Shae eer weston tppoeveon| pectelatod with the 
ccm ae ig a 
PLES goal and economic context; 
: ‘Referring to Mr, Hornell's acobiut of the Botel 
‘Tobago boat in MAX, 1986, 200, I point ont the 
‘wealeeasen of uny mich purely technological argu 
q 


Juent, which entirely ignores the cultural environ- 





paunt of the material object. Mr. Homoll has 
rested: the significance of the comb cleat rib 

Mee: ‘attachment of the Botel ‘Tobago oat, “but by 
fs demonstrating that a simian is! ineor- 





(Bia fenplieations of uch a feature have no specific 
‘Fafutenoo 

‘tools in 
aos 


f Bapamibed nthe, Yan hours osigns, Tague ‘that 






sion further discus of boat 
*Pepoine ut. that. the Yaroi boats aro 
PeMvars and not by: paddies, aad that 
Soto usly mitry erage tut 
-satgt US Ue latral stability and, buoyancy 
yo fone fn ean 
light of the -partiot 
‘in. tthe ‘boats are’ used. 
‘Hncnsshng’ house. desig, T sea 10 
tha ering pelosi ot rte 
© perfec 
mk eae eed crmemon| 
n ‘adjusted ‘to fit 
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of the Yann eeonomio year putticnsy i reli 


“enced éxhibived, with photographs tnd 
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forms of art, right back to the cave paintings and ; 
soulptures of the Cro-Magnon and Magdalenian: 
people (though I for one am not prepared to om 
‘acoopt the ‘theory that’ all art originated from 
magic); it seems that M: Marchal is right in ‘his. 
theory of the: origin of the motif of the above 
‘mentioned ornament. “ 


INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS.» > 


£5 ho Aying-toh seavon explains how such eeringly 
ieelaeel factors have. their let oven 
details of material design. ‘The Yami 
aie ra fray oway ang roma i 
only treated mperdcaly. Botery mang, ‘ 
and clothes in ‘are discussed less thoroughly ye 


than the houre and boat construction, ‘The are 
ment condoning « particular typo of lighf eooomnt 
Aibre “ctirans ™ shows that’ a purély diffualonist,.¢ 
explanation on tho basis of technique alone would | 
be'rnisleading, and that oven a superficial abudy of | 
this object within ita cultural contaxt must load off 
immediately into the complicated byways of Yura 
law and religion, i i 
‘Specimens of Yami clothes and implement were i 











arawings, 

im throughout is to mike the Yami mataesal 
argument, designodl 10° 1! 

show ‘that, tho asual arbitrary distinction, batwwban 00! 6 

‘atorial and gocil culture serves n0 peetul purpose 


jn modern. anthropology. iat 
‘Africani Ethnology and the) New: World: N 
Bs i 


B Surmmary.of Communioion pen hy 
9 Preliior ete Herta, 14 Dooember. 
‘This. paper eoritinues a “previous diaovssion, of 
research, into, the oultares and ‘re ats 
New World Nogroes and. their joeaéral 
West African forms.t Tn this earlier digouanion, it | 
was indicated that ot the, basis of in the 






















fo bout design but. only. to the, type of - regior 





"An expedition to 
to Haiti in 1984, slarified many 
jdnship: between New 
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able time was spent in Dahomey, whose evlturo has 
deen relatively ignored by modem ethnographors, 
gpportanity was, taken to visit the Yoruba of 
igoria and the Ashanti of the Gold Coast. Field 
‘worl in Haiti was carried on in an isolated valley 
‘of the island where, next to Suriname, Afiioan 
oulture has been retained in greater purity than 
Porhaps anywhere elie in the New World, Horo it 
as possible actually to draw on the background of 
and experienc in West ci 
Bahownay, ftom whieh, much of Haitian pasar 
culture has derived. As a rosult it could bo deter 
mined how the Negroos of the island had amal- 
gamated West African and European customs #0 
1as to form the complex mosaic that. constitutes tho 
living culture to be found to-day; a culture from 
which ‘important conclusions are to be drawn as to 
the manner in which oultures having different 
pattorns may on contact merge theso into & going 
concern. 
Methodologioally, the simultaneous employment 
of historical sources and comparative ethnographic 
analyses is to be considered a development of the 








cae Scie aimee ex 
St fa eine ees 


roach was utilized whore there. was No 
possiblity of working in fal-blooded eulturon such 
be are found among New World Negroes. Howover, 
« ecnuae of the application to. tho probitms of the 
New World Negro of hitorioal materials and ethno- 
Do ga ble documenta inthe manner. indlented, "wo 
fay know the tribal derivations of these folk to 
fan tunes precise dogios Urpn nbs hereitoto, Bore, 
i Sheght poenile, 
Stil another result of this reseatoh has been to 
Indicate. the ‘sofulness of a knowledge. of New 
World Nogéo culturen to auadenta of Weab Afrioan 
aoletios, as it baa been fousd that work in thie 
: former rogion oan give loads for the discovery of 
aboriginal institutions, attitudes, and values that, 
19 Jthe ‘complexity of West African oultures, oom 
tt Himes to have been overlooked. 
“, "thene Now World Nogro data ost abo give « con- 
' -wanient cheek on certain findings of the fleld-worker 
in Wart ie, or he cn be eof rl where 
ne ‘emerge. trom: study ‘among "Now 
World Nogro eultures.” Finally, and most. impor- 
ao tantly, this appronch gives tho student « tool which 
+e om employ to obtain @ senso of the cultural 
valios held by the West Afriean, since th -Afrioan 
traits of New World Nogvo cultures that have most 
Pate be fog tonic, he ata 
I situation, being. allowed for, are lodged 
most deeply inthe. ancestral aboriginal traditions, 
oan therefore be eaid that in the past few years 
“the methods of attacking the problem, both in their 
“authtopological and “historical aspects, have. been 
© Sharpened, ‘To-day the need is for further prose. 
© 1 ution of this attack on both sides of the Atlantic, 
(2 and for. Cho: further Of. the historieal 
foureo, materials from ‘tho point of view’ of the 
| obi tro beng coset i hp, that 
ish antneplogety wll opera not ons by 
intensifying their work in West Africa, but 
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oxtendifig their field to the British Islands of the 
Caribbean and British Honduras, whare many Negro 
cultures exist that are relatively unstudied. In 
way, the analysis of cultural dynamics made possible 
by tho uso of data resulting from the historical 
nccident of the slave-trade to the New World can 
bo maclo under conditions of increasingly strict 
selenite control, and tho problems of the aatune 
fand mechanisms of enlture can to this degroo be the 
hotter understood, 


Recent Work In-Southarn Rhodusia, Report by 
BM Pomel, Lect Correspondent of ie ayat 
Anthropological Institute, Plumiree, S.R. 

Bled Grouping Bepeditiontoontiy’ De, Re 
‘Elsden Dew, M.D., and Mr. J, do Bruijne of the 
SA. Totieul for Mioal Hoeeatuh, pald a vss 
this district and made tests of the blood of the 
Matarangs yroup of natives, Te was the objoot of 
tho expedition to make furthor tests of the larger 
fou of nase in eer parts of ‘Southern 

Sc ties pogend oevise Sn ee 
Solcot iho expetliza ned i viow tho ponbiins 
of linking up with tho.work done, by. the French 
‘and Egyptian authorities on. the ‘sain: lines. in, 
Northern Africa, tbus in due course to be able, to 
Soupil's oomprehsanive susp af the seas pint 
covering the Continent of Africa, 4 

Ethnological Collections.—The Bulawayo Museum ‘ fie 
authorities are anxious to obtain ‘collections of 
‘ethnological material for the National Museum. . 

‘One san only wolcome this cffort,.at tho damd i 
deploro the fact that it is being done so Inte, More Ae 
than 25 ‘ago I made the first effort to interest: bf 
oar Ge oe ‘the Lippe of neoring t: 
Sunologicalcallptions key reprenctative of ths 
culture of tho indigenous ‘popyleion of Southern 
hod, ‘Tis and eubbaueat tion toto Ho : 
Fosulin for epare foot ofa! ouingy 
tiwag the eek fepyy“o Aa Ae rane 


“this: puxpose,” 

‘Though not fifty yor, ave clapsod. tinge hin 
Colony camo under ‘administration, one 
fn tree by. th fact how rapidly native coltyce ne. 
‘become submerged. ie 

“in my extonnvo teavols in. Séuttimy Rbodssin, 
1 have found comparatively wary ile afb of the 
oid uit, Native arth and. crafts fn ite 




















expression. in’ the’ form: of objects of ‘ethnological 
interest, It is mainly on the outer fringes of some.) 
districts where anything of real interest may still 
be obtained: 

For instance, in the Northem section. of the 
Darwin district, fine coramic work is fairly plentiful; 
in the Eastern portion of tho Mtoko district, 
‘weiving of bark-oloth is still common; also objects 
such as wooden head-rests and knives are com 
paratively casily obtained. It is true, basket and 
fonbmaking, and crude pottery aro, In vow fn 

localities, Some of this is produced for sale 

to Huropeans. "Generally, implements and Hous 

hold utensils” are now largely of foseigx ‘mal. 
Everywhero ono finds evidence of the imported 
article supplanting the indigenous, piroditet. . Tron: 
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work which was widespread and ad reached a 
considerable development, is now confined to a few 
localities and carried on by old men, the last of the 
former smiths? guilds; and most of these now w#e 
‘s¢fap-iron, no longer patiently smelting the local ore. 

fosical instroments have practically disappeared, 
‘Phe drum being indispensable for dancing is main- 
‘taining its hold in those areas moro or less remote 
from European centres. ‘To & large extent one 
may attribute most of this to missionary influence 
which hhas been: largely opposed to native music ax 





savouring of (cay ‘dovil') practice. Even 
dancing has been largely influenced. 
‘On one qocaion in tho Marandellas district, a 





‘special atid brad ‘was organized for my benefit. 
nthough performed by so-called * pagans 
fr aS as non te “Foran tho aro 
‘Rang bear epperently adopted from some mision 
Perfaanoo, “or by misonary converts. Tho 
Fapoo waa, However, an exeoodingly’ interesting pe. 
formance, to tho eccorapentnent of hres dra 
‘One of actions wast o-alled "animal dance? 
Wire one or more danoor jntated the actions of 
nimnds oe birds," Next day, being @ Sunday, the 
focal nutve prosher exme with i congregni 
ovo en acl ma end fomale, avd anked for 
‘eymlmion to hold orvico near tho camp, to which 
Ftinvitod mo. ‘he eongrogtion was dy grouped, 
tea’ dram nt being ported y he Church, 
Slapping of hands was the only form of aceompes 
ment to the singing. Youths and girls began 
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crawling about on all fours, making funny faces, 
find moved among those standing. Iwas perplexed 
at" the Teaning’ of the performances "it much 
resembled what I. had_witneowd the provious 
veninge T"enled tho teacher and asked for an 
Sxplansiion, “He said. ho war the author of the 
Derionmanes, On aking. him what it meant, he 
oped, "Oh Sir ib Adam and Tove in tho garden 
GF Bto."” Appently rls play based on 
“pagan ‘dance’ Clearly, here. 
fnriueneed the Chorch ! ee 
Taranga Custom -Recently native feral was 
roioved to the local hompital._ She had given birth 
touchild, but owing to complications, the" placenta” 
being. totained, several days had elapsed beforo 
tuimsions ‘The mother's breasta were very di 
‘tended; the infant had not been nursed sinoe birth. 
Gn rnaking further inquiry Into tho eurtom of tbe 
Karange and Matabelo (Amandebelo), T find that 
‘even in @ normal birth the infant is not allowed to 
fue at the mother's breast for at Toast, threo days, 
tn tho wcoreion i beloved to bo harmful and the 
mnilkust fret clear up, Hence, Uo infant iafed (by 
Imeann of the hand) ‘with goat’ mile it available; 
‘otherwise it must subsist on water, During this 
tio the mother empties the breats by agueesng, the 
fio being caught. in dry cattle manaroy and put 
into a winnowing basket or other similar: praeee 
‘The carly milk of the cow (umtubi, Sindebele ; 
unto, Karanga) is vod, howver, by tho Makaranga 
iimong the Amandebele only by boys. 




















“ REVIEWS 


“Phe nantuspeaking. Tribes of South Africas An 
lisp strey: ae by 1 Scopes 
7 nner Rigs TOS 480. wil op and 
Pantie aria oe go bond 

of Tt ag eee aden. "PS 

se ee nea orate of ta koa ot 
rican se Preto mash eB 
Be, Sapam so and appeenton atbot at ot 
eee fete wate tis pont now epee 
tate erty cao lvtesion sls Natives 
Cee eer ule eos thes and apse 
jf ise, er ed becnea hia ae 
Bebe op ie tae eet deat Aisca il sheet 
Rebar de pear aac af trocar wats 
sete ER atl beara moose at 
‘sleet Ju pee 8 bran 
orice Te Leta a thats td by 
ore etinbcratore inthe salir work tnd who now 
Sry tesa plored 
<Meslrigtfd f eming ain ota, 
Sie og Oe ss in oe Reto 
Ee eae Sg ey et Usage Thee 
ca a agin por ef ie tak oh 
Fem ee Tt sf nseblog thn tara 
available for architect and builder. But I shall refor 
vue oe, 

a cana pln ifthe mie sald 
tans ws, sotty 

Fiving ts soctents of wiak 
TRREEE Aotoally this is Hive valuable books in one. 
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hae 3 AFRICA, 


‘Tho Iaitor himelf hax eariod, tho burdon of respons 
bility for guldance through ‘what one tight desrite 
ts th mare ard portions the Journ. Br Sobopom 
{tice “Work ant, Woalth, Polioal featitations, Law 
Mind astiog’ aa hin mocial share, but His up sth 
his collaborators and their treatment of tho indfvidual 
fina vocia fo qmong Bantu by his ection on“ Cultural 
"Changes in ‘riba Lites” and. by” h. share. with Dr. 
Bimlow in ‘Religious Ballot and Practice.” 

‘Ot the fost Creo shaptors, which form wostion by 
thamoelver Racial Ospina, Habla, Grooping” and 








“Ethno vty by Dr. ya Dart, 
fomed to mo of ilar interest; the threo together 
forming an fe justificstion of the book's wub- 


{iin ase vory akifal prueentation, in thoroughly read 
Sb orm, ofcusting krwledge, immediatly following 
Somes group of thaptore which T would place, for 
Sled cospretion and a the name time most attractive 
Seulabitey! on a, vory high lovel indood, ‘This is tho 
peotion of ‘Social Organisation, Tndivual 

"Domatis and Communal Tato" om, Mr. 





Mrs, Keigo and Mr. Lestrade are 
“Religion, Mosio, Litaratare and. form the 
fourth Toain section, and here Mrs. and Mr. 


‘Lostrade ara joined by Dr. Kirby and Dr. Dok... Finally 
‘we have the story of contact with Europe in four impor. 
Yant contributions : ‘Tho Imposition and Natare of 
“‘Garopean Control,” by Dr. Marais, ‘Cultural Changes’ 
es noted ebove—by the. Editor, ‘Tho Banta. on 
“Buropean-Owned Faris," by Dr. Monica Hunter, and 


cud 
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a ta of a ia! 
sub btn ee Dore 2 Be Bele 
Efe Vinge! in fa OR 
sce. Ss beni papal exer snd 















‘Northern Rhodasia—thore aro threo points whioh have 
‘strask ame: Thy are mentioned hore, not as criticism 
‘which. would bo “an. noo), but simply in 


omment in tho feat 
find how oxslatvely the full fahor-ight conditions. x 
“otermiing social fo and ongantsation have been oUt 
{ipod ore. Thad mot muspedted that tho greet Banta 
South’ was 90. hociopenects inthe nthe 
cond paso, over atte sory that so of word taboo! 
jis. atom to ha West waed ith 90 ite ga 
«of lagriiation otween tho sot fotbildon by. socal 
deanetion aad god foi and tor bavi nd 
‘oon somuthing’ oC -e.“rligous’ wendisn, 
ersaading saathing of religion” oxpiaion. Tn the 
1 Used place it. wan Ubsappolating to find our milonding 
Piel Asemorvontacepied witout Go fro 
ten men pry ate tore 
nig tome ore ft ads sity 
Ecdnvalved among the Bantuy.omothing more 
‘xtmso of ‘family gontclave over family Bushes,” On 
fio other hond tan plosant to notice tho un of such 
Pbraue" aa" guarentee. of quill in place of 
Desderptles' Sad * dowry 


impertine 
place, T have beon on 
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‘Tn eaetonion T wosld ko to venture the mugeation 
jek apod Bs ‘oath of workers 
hy an ao oon 
consider cubpletiag « peat 

saject of ropasan They 
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phenomena. An important contribution to ethno botany. 
Jr contained in theso chaptars. OF the 199. genorn of 
Plants listed by M. Vergiat, 00 geiore at last Scout also 
In Portuguese Bast Africa and aroused in native medicing ©, 
‘these. BE. Vergat states that many planta ate considered 
by the Manja to possess « power whieh is both intelligent 
sand spiritual, and that this power becomer a onlt object =) 
ovwhich snceioss are offered : ae 
‘Tho symbolism ‘of tating and séari is 
aaeerbo inthe Shaper om mnt eur HH 8 
curious fact © Oubangui river tribes Like 
Chopl, of Portuguese, East. Africa, give "the Rach 
* Cook's comb’ to the lino of Keloid soars runing froth 
3 forehend down thd nose. y 
gorme rape 


‘Some interesting sletohes and details of 
‘ero included in the wamé chapter, 

‘As regards the myths and felk-lore in Paré TT, the: 
astronomical logenda aro, noteworthy. The. flor, 
seoras to resemble the Conéeal ‘and Bantu types 
rather than tbo West African, ‘Thi i epecially tho cao. 
with tho animal fables, ‘The "Thonge tell a wimilar story. 
to that of te ppopotechus ttle ahd elegant, 
among the Puhouins of the Gabon; and’ Profesor 


(p, 280), at, Verma states that ike ne 
Harkovite slater in Burinamne Fol tate a wary ot 
ia 
and 














‘of. Wat," whi 
ia fan. 





, the ‘Tortoiae inthe’ 
















tas, the Spider ia the Sasa, epson, By 
Mapungubwe. "Ancient Bantu ¢ Cf 
Re ite 
im ra : 
‘The importanyo’6f tho iia foe 





Mapua 

liep in tho, fot that they present a bidhorto vosouehi | 

‘outpost of Zimmbubore enti, in the Northern T 
jack hos continued here seo 1088, ax ws the 

‘of the ito was it has received more and more)!” 

expat attntl. No bor ehoon of wsitery cold avs 

boom made, ‘Tho extavation for much of tho timo waa 

in tho honds of Rov, Neville Jonas. ‘The mocallio slag 



























os examined 3G, HL Staley an 

intone by DL Pele vana! feu 
sbbouet hate 

Piha reantinttnd 






eon! ace 

Sr Aewhes fre Besibenietato 
ead seeing Sn, 

Beccles 





































tory congeries as lying 
BE ta wt oe 
oelyo tions are 
jbectalnd ite, that he 
‘outpost of the Monomotapa's 
pamna from the regiment stationed 
an legend talls that the King 
stay dod, and wan buried thor 
fore te pntentiou i he book 
Fels justied, “Te comee aa « con 





Horo all our procon or 

Mtibykswe boon) are rudely shattered, and even the 

BAe of the volumo is belied. Wo may best review. 
by a fow striking quotations. 

Hhwr no’ true Nogro remains have been found vat 


: “ate of Ne fos i 
BE ey Negro irs ca, ima ely och 
de ae Nan ae ts ta 8 
“Tr show such: 


Tndividals ss 
«that they. constitute a much 
purer phyial iypo than would be expected from much 
“Balter Tt repzammata a homogenous. people which 
hhad. bean sabilized over many’ conturtes, ince. tho 
“i mala featres age 40 opnmtant" Te ia 6 Dush-Dodkep 
Pople, showing moral ow ogre inure 
ewan denon ny an ery yen 
synmine Wl bo tod toe hn aw onneg He na 
10.coyur too wide m mango, Or whether that 
relative noarity of Negro 

‘and vastly importants 























itary of the English: Coronatio 





oni 

: 
Braet aera Covert, 2 22 
ip eg tering ag kor 


Price 130. 6. 
Profeenor Sehirarim hax long been known’ as the moe 
Teaver aro om coronation sey Baroy and thelr 
history, and his book on the English form Won eager 
fiwnited it hae boon trazalatod by’ another writer of 
ind authority. and tho rst amply falls ex. 
ciation. ‘The. origine of tho various componente ot 
s,Biesoremony, whothor obwoloto Or full in se, are laid 
‘pate snd. their historia developmient detoribed, 
"politcal ot perma ixdumens Drought, into pay, so 
F diroughout fare, shoroughly. examined 
‘thas ie flow onmortn of tho” Eglsh nto wit 
‘thors im Europe. Wo aro shown, on, tho eculdr ide, 
hhow closely sthe ceremony ralecta the  copstitutional 
history of the country and, on tho religions, the varying 
fous botween the King and. the Churel—peimarly, 
i of Romie, "Ps the sits ware far long an dex 
“to hie Tointionn,ofvan tanse, between thio Popo, de King 
is bro who, aa Rags of tho peopl wre ta 
{fo rppresent tem. "wrtange and peechoa 
‘owt eso oconion sot tow sere ato ben 


Ate Ste ect at boc ta lige ea 
| pease oot ve poklbc ier De publesion of 














GENERAL. aoe : 
‘hy P. By whac edie dow i So ase bal of th 16th conta 





Nos. 9-11 a 


‘The weakest point in the volume is Mr. Foush's athe 
inadequate summing up, but the volume a a whole inst 
‘rank os a work comparable with the best attenipts to 
LUnrevel tho Zimbabwe tangle. . The entire editorial acct 
Soiantifc staf are to be cor ‘on ai artistic anv “> 


ft ection, ie ts hoped tnat 8 fasher 
‘oleme wil Be prodeord, ey, GOODWIN, 








African 

‘Prees, 1037.10. ‘ 
‘Thin trib rarvoy containg tome mew saterial which | i 

‘might. well pave been published, by. the. soon. who: 

Collen ie i Sudan etn ane codes done nok” 

‘morit publication in. book-form.. A” questionnaire 

Iethod of enquiry has! beon sed. by tho’ editor who, 

Oring to hin light Iowiedge of weenie maboelogy. | 

‘anthropological terminology, haw guided hi coi: 

‘Ribtor fo soefanon, Ho ham ldom tang te feed 0) 

Of carly authorities, such ‘wi Rimin, Scbweinfurthy and i 

‘Sunken and bas mado Hetlo effort to collate hix material” 

‘with what ia already known ‘about Southern. Sudan 

thnology. Several of eho conteibutors ieaow woll the 

jut which they write and would ‘bevo done 

























Egyptian Sedan, but fonnaee. prove 
inuech value to social anthroy bai 


Ti EVANS: PRITCHARD): 


Brut was revived, thong ruth, 

















Nos. 11-12) 


household uso arnong the Iaraliten, as we my #69 in the 
‘tones of Eljoh and Elisha and tho poor widows (Ting, 
Seviy 13 and Tt'Kings, ivy 2). Te had many’ ss (ceo 
Hastings’ ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ 1,100, 
"Anointing an tho, Habrow nares wil showy 
har, shining; shemen, fats meshach, micaring or ty 
Ing, from ‘which comes tho, word. tranalitsraced into 
in aa" Moasiah" and. tranalatod into Crock at 
"Gfiiaton” Te morved for lighting, cooking, eating ah 
smearing tho faco (Psalm civ, 10}. Tn ts lat ena 
Mesvowotiner gppliod hy hone to thos gut a 0 
Thomonr (ep. Luke. vil 48}, 0 custom which probably 
featsod Tee to pour ail an the stones whi, he ballevedy 
throught him hie two holy visions; by doing 90 he hon: 
trared tho divino power of which ho’ concefvad. them 
‘ohicl, "(the stories were probably etiological, designed 
{o explain the origin of we anos of holinows (massa), 
Porhape of Canaanite origit—Genesin soil 18 and 
Keaw/ 14), Similarly tho ‘tablet from ‘oll el, Amara 
ould probably bo talon to mean that hothmen, in 
vila th Syria, penton king, pl hi ol 
honour in anointing his face with off and not that this 
fconsitated an ack ot concretion 
“Hoo, it soome, ia tho point. of contest with Rgyptz 
for thro, while cil was na mach a cornmon nocoanty of 
Iie os in Cannan, saa tracy tied to noins th Faso 
ts body’ and, mixed with parftrnes, was placed on ho 
Hronds of gocat atthe festivals of ths great and walt, 
‘ratialag an aat of rciour honousng. (Erma, 
iy in Ancient ‘analy ‘pp. 23041). tho 
offerings to god, to Kingain their godaip and to tho dead, 
‘ho, i thet own way, Had a share of divinity, waro com: 
posed of dally necosntion, aw food, drink, elohing, Se. 
Mndnataralyinsluded oi, whish was providod of various 
Kkinda, Te may havo been tho uso ot 1 for honour 
Livi nel tnt caed te Train, whoop 
so much of Bgyptian pactios in thor extemal ritual 20 
bftor oil inthe faberaaao and, Into, tho Temple, and to 
‘itibuto to it, Shu employedy a” dagros of holioan, 
Anointig oil” and "holy anointing off have froquant 
‘mention in th Biblo; ths must have been of o #pocal 
fntegory which js prhaps discoverable in tho. word 
fennel oly ander), tho rot aning of which 
in "eat apart 
nt apart for iho ho 
acne bad aos 
{or the conmerstion of Balomon (I Chronicin, tx, 20 ant 
P'Kings iy 80). This oll'was doubtlow of tho "ino 
‘uality known aa " beaten" (kath, for the process of 
‘ponnding in'a mortar pilded 0 better quality shen the 
‘aun poessng. Tho ofl used for the anointment of 
and David was doubtless of the ‘holy ’ category, though 
‘ho names not mentioned in the text. 
‘the mgeition, thon, io ventured that Baypt provided 
‘model for the Lsracites in thls coromonial ube of ol, 
the soon sido, an honour to puesta and, on tho 
for tempo uns oll ta treated 
reality, hollnes 





























oly oll would accordingly bo that 











ly. 

{ng ho tok and soon, but atirbued its wendoe-working 
{ofthe prayorn sad over it, but sto theologians of the 
Middl Rigen required amore lstinl sure forte powers 
in Bronce they civulated. tho fdon that. mieioulous 
Dealing of dense in practice confined o serofula, could 
‘only be effected by kings anointed with oil from heaven 
vhence it had been brought by a dove for the baptism of 
“root kg Cli (ta ana rar tho doe 
fon angnl— Lon ois. Thasmavingea, p. 224), 
Fon ie Regi, nt tobe outionn oun gone 
{of pe Virgin Mary presenting Thomaa b Beckot, whom in 
‘ic, wit vial of Roawonly il or eh coronation vias of 

‘0 Bhgloh hing to como (op. ct, p- 238). 


i Cia) ag 
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nal vivalry about holy oil was of litle 
‘what really concomed the partis 

‘was tho strugelo, suppressed oF open, bavween 
‘preston tho manner of anointing and its effect, 
tho thorny” qucstion of tho persona miata whi 
fometimes claimed to bo by reason of their anointment 
or sometimes refused to’ bo, fearing -tubjection to 
tho “colesista,”» Tho. very "quality it waa 
involved, it) boing -ovontually decided "thet, kings 
‘should ot’ bo" anointed with tho oll wsod for the 
Fanotion of tho clergy but With tho inferior kind used 
‘or eatechumoan. 

‘Theoo uro w fow, among many, of tho intoresting and 
‘often strange matters, cieling round tho coronation rites, 
‘has havo rocoived from our author minute and masterly 

mtion, roslting in a book that should’ be digested by 
‘llatudants of our constitutional history and by anthropo 
Fogiat treated inthe. mature of agp al its 
story. GD. HORNBLOWER. 






















‘The Growth of Literature. By H. Munro Chadwick 
and N. Kershaw Ohadwick. "Cambridge (University 
12 Pres), 1800, Vole I. aot +788 pp. Cloth, 
net 
‘This imposing volume ia a good illustration of the 
inforiority of second-hand to frwt-hand Jonrning.. ‘The 
name of Chadwick is honourably easociated with sound 
Jmowledge of Germanic, especially. of Old: English 
iterates, but ‘neither guthor ‘lke. (dead, 
disclaim. with wearisome frequency) any special éomne 
io in the languages whove literatures are deal with 
ore, Russian, the various Yugo-Slav tongues, Sanakeit 
fund’ classical ‘Hobrew. ‘Tho Feault. is that "tho. book, 
Fria’ boing wnvildly long and badly indexed, is one 
of tho most appallingly, dull porformances tho preeant 
roviower has over struggled through, and does not make 
up for ite tediousnoss by giving ‘that impression. of 
‘oxpert.judgmont and minutely. accurate information 
‘which 9 protontious a work should, Tho authore indood, 
in thee pratce, it 
‘specialist, who. are apt rao! 


Dut, there. seoms to be no. ronson #} Y 
Indian ‘and a Hebrew spooialst ‘not have 
‘instead of being oocasionally. 


iid clara 
SEVIS be doi, moreover, tio th worth at 
‘arcitectoni Hen ia great enough to fatty po wide 
fn excursion into fields nothing lika complete ic 
Shee ith which can bo ore oltimed: “tie ponardhpton, 
fntlined on pr 3 ie to’ clamity tho a 
fitoratar, and expecially that Rtaratar, if oan be 
eel wien aes th heer 
srnent ok toting) under (A) uarstive postry oF 
Sei et nape ara 

: S my, (B) verso Sr, rarlpy 
soscho in charac (0) aigashis torn (3) ory 
ony peta, of ealebiaton of pea! a 
Peres acectonale. prot ta iooteas for’ ofan 
Trudy’ ofthe book to se that this framework, mad tot 
Greek and” Germanic ‘popular compositions, ix ofa 
BMA tnd Palttige (ce, for instance, pe 497 and ga 

Soul ulston (ve, for instance, p. 

analytioal 




















‘more p. 789). To justify itself, such an 
fchome shoul be capable, not only of being applied, 
Dut of making clearer in’ important rospodts that to 


‘which itis applied, in this case the way in which literature 
hhas dovoloped from songs, tales, charms_and 60 forth 


ppassod from mouth to mouth into the MSS, and printed, 
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voila inh Ryan cd this sii, 
Hee oat Enowiadge ef ee ead popular epic orate 
Se gunner oa nope nr 
cea i ee ce ae 
iy etn Fe, ees 
[ail ei amas oh spe 
Hearing Uo ihn rate er 
Bape ley spate ee 
celery fod Bec! Sl Sra 
Stam Ip eng oe oa ete a 
ib rar mreing ria, Hote Hut 
Blaney end serie ances Tas 
Drenette Ge icy wet as 
Tr arb te tw 
shee aia re ret ee 
seeming nage iy eb, 
hepa py gd anna ie 
Hehehe, tn de of recon 2 
hb emesis soi i he 


























fy that tho saona of tho. prophe 
roe ee Hebrew saga. at, untosn to reader gifted 
Sitk’s prodigious mernory, tho work i foo much ian 
Gapelopmdis tn igo and variety to be, ws a Greek cite 
seer ty. elotvorren, readily ween hd appreciate. as 
To Oinaan muck whi: wee ry 
Sppropmite ina wholly different kind of treatio would 
rPhce"inis ono much more convenient anda great deal 














shorter 

act mina trviwar wh hay 
cannot alain any phiologial“compotenc in. theve 
PrmNyen ot Toarnfag™ haw fount very few. Te aght be 
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worth noting, perhaps, that the charm mentioned on 
p. 574 has a’closer parallel than tho Anglo-Saxon one 
+ itis own brother to the precatio omnivum herbarum 
hhas been most recently bandied by Delatte, 
“76, and somo genetic connexion between 

ikoly. HJ. ROSE. 









oath sisvear boas cay asl, g 
‘plates. 1935. Price 5s. a 
13. Seettoyy sears has nen sid that, tho danoon 
Hr tna, es Dan Seon ae the Serre 
sia it iu Sn to 
ahd oa Eg rit fr, Mie Ler 
ry tee rl reo TPT; 
a iy de Ege li ee a 
Seu cl ane a Picea 
inte orion by melon sr 
rsd ea al ee re ees 
pesca ets he ala ron 
reciza (Cornn o  e eeae es ee, 
Ha oir door ero mer 
oreiecnccnarct nats on oy 
Ue ties ered 
show an Ulan ft dane tea 
scone sues opion many ree 
se ces he ers Eg ar Be 
en et et i Shiga 
Bit be conmigo on op ed eed 
a Rose le worth nding a tg ca 
eae in lang rnin 
ede al the Bo ele an 
rani reeled 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 


Motherhood in Australia. 
AN a ork (Conn te 
1 Beaters in oa 
Bee peat. esa tere 
stot Bante Rtas soe 
eee of ln aos i Rate Sa at 
seen tl oe arg ir 
aod A Sal gh ae, a 
ant Si Aah e Soet 
re: Ute gity fete eed 
cette garrettes 
ite Aerie 3 net om at 
peng i recon ne el a 
a elena fy ae elms 
wool leh the core he 
tele tate em te en 
ee, opngcae oun tal te ia, 
sao tree re ta eee 
feebvigne ingei e e ee 
Humes ce io a (a cB ply 
ie i AP naar i 
Ber yma da he arb oe 
“« statement.” se 
PeIEET capt aa sown ae 
sae eemes ir eats tad ye les a 
pple an ohh eter se 
ory aa shared Uta de 
foe ty of he aio a ra ® 
ear ah, ir Memine Te 
foci Bl cen At cn 
seo me iar cae een 


Shula deny thay this slermentacy foo i quo lesly 
vegas gee Sethe native” Since tha ia powcaely 




















‘what my statement moans, 1 am completely at a lost 
Yo understand why the author should censure me for 
‘at ho say's himself, 0 

‘De Auhley ‘Montagu's thesis is that the, Australian 
‘aborigines aro ‘ignorant * or" revoient ' of * physiological 
MNnatemnity, but T cannot find in his book any definite 
statoment of exactly what it ia that they aro wapposod 
to be ignorant of.” All-that. we are offered are much 
Vague statements aa: What the native doce deny 
TAN ih that there existe any tio of blood between w child 
‘and the wornan out of whom it hne come.” One has 
to try to gue what | tie of blood’ may mean and, 
ore particularly, what it might monn to an Australian 
Diack Tallow, sinoe thin fs what he is declared to deny. 

‘in his Foreword to the book Profewor Malinowski, 
doncribes it us "tho beat introduction to anthropology 
‘indeed, to social science,” "an oxocllent. prologomena 
« t'pratvepaycelog” model of how ethno, 
“graphic. material tbo surveyed,” and, mor 
realy oan laa ook) emt terre 

‘somo failing in myself which provents me froma 

ling in myo p secing, 

















anything exoope another of thoes sonnet 
uttafethinlng that ave occasionally but ail t00 
Feguestly erested in the namo of anthropology. 1. ie 


loult to find an unambiguous statement of what the 
futhor ia driving at, but the following is elonrer than 
most. “We have seen . . . that everywhere in Australia 
WiSihother the tribe bo organized upon a patrilineal or 
Upon a matrilineal basis that the relationship which 
“ the mother bears to the child is regarded as being, 
‘ from the. physical standpoint, none at, all, whereas 
the relationship betwoen father and child is prao- 
cally everywhere emphasized, bat, of course, in ne 
“physiological sense, but only ina. strictly social senso.” 











{ 16) 
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1 jay bella. tn my Intorproation, Wat T take 
tain % nan that ha Auataie whet tall tho phyioe 
ioelen! ito aw eu tp wentan who ges Beh 
t's aot of nyimparaee indenting the wc 
Teltiondape of he oR If thas whas if moans oF 
tien ny expen ener 
logics \ustral tr (and 
have done the firmort then thirty ber in dfoent 
avs) ie nocenty tea an informant for tho namo 
ETM ot har von mctber oof some oer perso’ 
SBothess My orparionse fe dat she nadie wiforay 
give me tho name of the woman from whose womb the 
Fenn in qrton entre tho wo 
mag ugar qe voy oor caperianee T woul ay 
that for tho Auatralians the cenential feature ofthe socint 
felasloncip between netier and shi fs Unt the 
Tothve folie ant corn for the child during nfaney 
How iheegh bere nay po rap estaptons te gant 
Riz thatthe rome par ofthe ta of feel snd 
Sitag for che tt ncn “yore fll 2 tho 
Semin ‘eho gives it Girne i's women dee in sie 
Seu Tho beuh oy i lv, bared with ae ae 
fcr fot happen ta egg on 
a wometaod thn aid tho bert Decne 
feat ho, slip" of ox) oteiond 
gh tah of aualng, tn sho nignlnngenge ot 
Nez Australia tho gontare’ denoting "imother’ ir to 
pot fc or toosh thet bresy, 
ec good number at dushealian teibes-whab aro 
‘alia “elas masagie sone kee marrage 20h ft 
ostuaooe withthe thimary ras thet esi shoud 
‘teery'e woman whe Gans is cortan ratondhp to 
Rint’ fa"suokwoomingar tin, naceasay, if tho whole 
Leip oypam ie no be tsown inte We ootanon, 
tartiae the 'hanaip ‘ote otltiren ot tho svrngs 
‘Brough ons parent only to tho excanon of te other. 
Sora opect'annjvay Of tetbn ite tation tho 
‘ally foltions’ of tho eid 0c through 
{he en mtn thug hn woman to vim the 
SHOE Shands ka phymaiin! relonship we having 
Seen prodised ttm! Boe bodhe, Tho te pie bond & 
reodgnized as determining social bonds and social status. 
wie te fen fant sad may thae tk 
« Acubsib etuo pial tlation of the end to tha 
mother which determines fatherhood, for the father of 
PSR the fee inotane fie husband ofthe women 
‘he pends ech, 
‘Pl os pubs rapiae demon trai 
Te tho tate, which rod bo void in to 
1 tal wee sonra what De Ashley Stontagu al, 
~ cor am nl fh go qs ot of 
ny way co porpetahte page 313) 
“X!R RADCLIFFE-BROWN. 


“Human Sacrifice and che Sabaras of Orisa. 
































aces etek aac at re 
: |, Statseaman “(4 August, 1936), it has been 
Bs gate suas roan 





& at aa 
12. foe so on the age of sande. «boy alo Din 
‘Mohammad "befors ho mtonoimage ‘of the 
‘Ohana. Ms, 8. Chand, tho judge, bas supplied the 
Sriter of this iettor with the folowicg faformation > 
Boba nou" wheat olored, about 6" 4" i 





i oak os te gh Sn 
me ighent eng yseletierst 
ratdlaney. tons pf banisel shnps patsted with 
‘«.xermillion,” It should be stated here that Chandt and 
‘Aparajita represent one and the same goddess ancl thats 


Poth State ia situated in Orisn (Cmperial Gasetter of 


MAN 


(January, 1938. 


India, XXV1, 1081, pl. 81). ‘This ase, viewod from an 
ethnological ‘standpoint, ed in tho 
following manor *—Pita “Sabor, ah literate man 
‘longing 10 Orne and tho aboriginal trib clad 
fabara, sacrifices Din. Mohammad, a Muhammaden 
‘before a stono of conical shape painted with vermilion 
symbolising Chonds, « Brahmuneal . 
‘Pho object of tha letter in to point out the fow points 
‘of ethnological importance contained. in. thin cay. 
Firstly, religions custom, us opposed to codified religious 
practice, loads a man’ to porform human sacrifice; 
Btherwiso the human suction performed by an iliterats 
nan like ‘Pita Sabur cannot be properly xplainod, 
Sscondy, zlgioun carom allows the eerie’ of any 
muman being, respotive of religion, before tho goddoas 
wise wo cannot, acootine for the orifice 
f@ Mubammadan,  eforo thin 
rahronnical goddeas.. ‘Thirdly, this caso establishos for 
‘the fret timo that the Sabaras Of Orissa sacrifice human 
Doings ‘before thie Brahmanioal. godsters, ‘That this 
zeligious custom, prevalent among the Sabaras of modern 
‘risen ia handed down from ancient ago ia understood 
from "tho perusal of story” co in “tho. Jaina 
Prakyta work called Samaraicoa Kena. by. Haribhadra 
fgcribed “to. tho” Oth” century A.D, by Jacobi 
(Semardicen Kahd, Edited by ‘Hermann Jacobi). In 
Je Groin tho mation of temple of Chandi aut eno 
fffering of @ human sacrifice. “he main purport of the 
ory ‘which ia. important, for our, purpoce rua ix the 
following manner: Katavena, the Sabara chief, Sought 
hold of Dharana who had started from too 
‘him prisoner, and lo him toward tho toinplo of Carita 
‘who wan his kuladeoats for sacrifice (Le. pp. Tsxvit 
Traxcivy 495 ff). Te iv well-known that, wan 
ituated in Orloaa and theron also wifoiont indation 
‘this toxt to ahow that this templo way situated near 
Dentapura. Brom vhin it in deduoiblo that tho Saborar 
‘of Onioaa in tnoient tiniea. used to perform. human 
Seerifon before the goadaa Chand 
‘mentioned that." Chaps, Apardjita 
Seprevent ono and the mano goddam. 
‘tory with the caso wndar dine 
tempted to conclude that, tho ounionn 4 
‘eric Ja provalent among. th ‘ 
from anolent times. Roorthlg 
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‘somotimes  gonorio tort for 
thogeda i sbody, who haveno regular temple, but aro 
“ gymbolisod by atone placed undar a tro.” (JEneyel. 
of Religion and IL, p. 214, 1920). rom this it 
may bo concluded that the progedure of the human 
seciieo performed by Bite Sebar is of more primitive 
nature than that deseribed in Samardicea Kaka though 
‘tho spirit is the same in both cases, 

2 ©. c. DAS GUPTA, 
Pine Arts Seminar, University of Caleutia. 


‘West Cornwall Field Club; Archaeological Exhibition. 
‘The ‘Science Musoum, South Kensington, is 
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Folklore With Plate B. Hildburgh 
STONE IMPLEMENTS PRESUMABLY USED AS AMULETS IN SPAIN. By W. L, Hildburgh, PhD. 


D.Lit, 
17 "ees of the employment of prehistoric 


stone implements, for preservative or for curative 


purposes, have been derived from many widely separated parts of the world, and from ancient 
times to the present day." In most ‘of those records such employment is associated with a belief— 


Which is in some localities known to be a very ancient one—that stone implements encountered 
of lightning which 
implements (axes, adzes, hammers, 
‘as well as with certain fossils and certain minerals, 
‘a number of celts, or celt-like forms, which over a period 
in soveral different parts of Spain, in circumstances which 


‘on the ground are the solid portio 
‘Dhe belief appears in connexion with both thick 
bladed ones (arrow- or spear-points, knives, ete.) 
‘Phe present note is concerned only with 

of about ten years were bought casually, 








or 
hhas struck the spots where they are found.* 
ete.) and thin- 


geota to indicate (with possibly one exception) strongly that they are of Spanish origin ® 


‘The objects (Figs. 


H-11) were all purchased in small shops dealing in cheap second-hand jewellery, 


oto, or in rag-fars, in most instances without any accompanying information of value; such informa 


tion as was, occasionally, 


‘obtainable was merely to 


the effect that the object was (as was obvious 


from its appearance) ‘an amulet,’ or ‘a stone implement,’ excepting (and in that ease there is some 
doubt as to its truth) with respect to the large celt (Fig. 1) described below. 


Without, in each individual case, more preci 
be unsafe to attempt to do more than in « general 
It is indeed true that in 


‘been used in recent times. 


ise information concerning 
‘vay to presume the purposes for which they have 


these objects it would 


‘Spain prehistoric stone implements have long, 


eon looked upon as ‘ thunderbolts,"* whereforo it seems reasonable to suppose that they have also 


‘been employed as amulets, 
Italy 





founded on ‘thunderbolt ' beliefs, for much the seme purposes as in, Bey, 
* the Latin basis of whose culture so closely parallels that of Spain ; but whether such purposes, 











;xtonaive compilations of material concerned with 
such ronttors may be consulted: C. Blinkenborg,, The 
Thunderweapon in Religion and Rotklore, Cambridge, 
TOLL; HE Balfour, Concerning Thunderbolts in + Folk-Lore,’ 
x1 (1026), pp. 31-49 and 168-172; and P. Saintyves 
(peoudonymn of B. Nourry), Le Folklore des outits pré- 
Miatoriques et dee pierres de foudre (‘Corpus do Folklore 
* Prohistorique,’ HL §.), Paris, 1034. 

SA large and comprehensive collection of objects 
ftiustrating this beliof is prosorvod in tho Pitt-Rivers 
‘Masoum, Oxford. 

"in this connexion there may profitably be recalled 
‘tho curious group of objects, attributed to about tho 
Inildio of the seventeenth contury and to Eastern 
Catalonia, made of sill and in forms reproducing (or at 
Teast strongly recalling) those of prehistoric atono imple- 





Tnonta, recorded by Balfour (Le, fga. 20-22 andl p. 172): 
ff alao noto 10. 

‘cp. Bwans, Ancient Stone Lmplementa, ete. (189), 
p. O68; B. Quiroga, Sobre el jade y las hachae que ewan 
Dae nombre en. Bepana, i *Anales do la Sociodnd 
‘“Pepasiola do Historia Natural,’ x (1881), ps 11; Blinkon- 
bere Les pp. 105 aeg. (including ancient citations). 
Curfously, "Seintyves (Le, pp- 283. aeg_ although 
hho mentions Deliofs conceming * thunderatones "in. 
Portugal andl in the Azores, does not speak of Spanish 
boli 

+ G, Ballucci, who collectod, mainly in Umbria, a largo 
mumbor of atone implements usod as amulets, has pub- 
lished mach on their employment in Italy, Catalogo 
idescritivo, Amuleti italiani, Perugia, 1808, and subso- 
{quent works dealing with the same material. 
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oreven any particular one of them, was atany time 
associated with the objects here presented, I am 
‘unable to say. ‘There seem to be grounds for think- 
ing that at least some of our group may have been 
used as amulets primarily because of the special 
‘qualities of their materials, rather than because 
‘of their special forms, not only for the reason 
that a considerable number of minerals have been 
‘used amuletically in Spain on account of their 
intrinsic qualities (of general colour, of natural 
markings, of peculiar constitution, ete.) alone, but 
‘also because the colt-forms of some of the objects 
of the group are now almost wnrecognizable. On 
the other hand, however, the various eelt-forms, 
in at least one case obviously not intended for 
mechanical use, of the objects suggest very 
strongly the attribution in Spain of amuletio virtue 
{or virtues) to objects having the forms of neolithic 
celts, 
Some of the objects luck, as ix noted in their 

respective doscriptions infra, their cutting-edges. 
One could suggest, using as bases certain popular 
Deliefs, conceivable (though so far as T know, not 
authenticated by any actual records) reasons why 
the cutting-edge of « stone implement used (or to 
bbe used) amuletically might have been removed. 
It seems not unlikely, however, that in most, if 
not indeed in all, of our present examples of dulled 
edges—as in the caso of many other stone celts? 
which display no signs of having been used as 
‘amulets—the cutting-edge has been rounded off in 
order to fit the object for use as a tool for smooth 
ing? or for burnishing, because a hardstone colt 
‘whose edge has been rounded off indeed makes an 
admirable tool for such purposes. A hole 
through @ stone colt, presumably bored with 
ancient tools and for the purpose of permitting 
the celt to be oarried by means of « cord, has 
often been assumed to indicate that that celt had 
eon utilized as an amulet in prehistorio, or other 
ancient, times. Considering the eminent suit- 
ability, for burnishing bronze, of a hard-stone 
colt: with rounded cutting-edge, I would suggest 
the jpossibility that in at least some cases such 
objects may, merely as tools, have been suspended 
by cords for convenience in Bronze Age workshops 
or for portability by Bronze Age warriors, 
“CGFER. A. But] Antig. Tourn, xi (1092), p. 398, on 
several examples of this from the British Tsles. ‘There 
‘tre many examples, from othor localities, in tho British 
‘Museum. 

Tf. Le. for reference to an employment of this kind 
fn connoxion with tho seams of Kinen or of ais. 
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I am indebted to Miss J. M. Sweet, of the 
British Museum (Natural History), for the 
identifications of the stones in the following list 
and, where possible, of their localities of origin, 
‘as well as for the valuable references to the 
papers of Calderén and Quiroga. 

Fig. 1. Jadeite colt; dark green with a bluish 
tingo and Tighter scale-like irregular small 
markings; length, 14 ems, The cutting-edge 
hhas been ground away to a surface almost flat 
‘and curving softly into the two original inclined 
faces; a perforation, situated about 2 ems, from 
‘the small end, has been made by working from 
one side only, and has one opening distinetly 
larger than the other. ‘The material appears to 
be a true jadeite (not a fibrolite"), from some as 
yet unidentified locality. Bought in Madrid, 
jn 1919, accompanied by a statement that the 
person from whom the vendor had obtained it had 
that it had ‘come from Mexico.’ I think that 
‘we have reason to question the aecuracy of that 
attribution, and perhaps to regard it merely as a 
supposition based on an imperfect knowledge of 
analogous objects; because, on the one hand, 
T do not recall Mexican or Central American 
artifacts made of the same stone, while, on the 
other hand, there is recorded a jadeite ‘ wedge’ 
from the prehistoric station at Argecilla, a town 
of a Province adjoining the Province of Madvid, 
which seems to have been of » stone? very 
similar to that of the present object. Calderén, 
discussing the occurrence of jadeite in Spain'® 
and citing all the instances of it which had come 
to his notice, states that the source of the material 
of the jadeite prehistoric implements found in 
Spain—where they are as extremely rare as 
Abrolite ones are common—is not known. Of 
the three cited! by him as recorded by Quiroga, 
two were, like the present example, perforated ; 
in both these, holes had been drilled from both 

* Gf. undor fig. 8 

Yee ‘colour was ‘ greenish, somewhat bluish, with 
« ttt seatea weakly whitish and with ierogular,'some- 
«what more bluish vein’, «f. O. Arévalo, Notioia sobre 
una euiia nedlitiea de jadeita procedente de ta eetacién 
rebisérica de Argeilla, (Guadalajara), in ‘Boletin do la 
Peal Sociedad Rspatiota do Historia Natural,’ v (1906), 
>. 102. Teecoms worth observing, as possibly having some 
Bearing on the attribution of our eelt to ‘Mexico’, that 
‘hero is in Mexico a town named, like the Spanish 
Provinee, Guadalajara. 

208. Galderén, Lae minerales de Espaia, 
1910), pp. 442 sen 

3 en pp. 12 eq. 
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sides (and in one, at least, with a pointed 
instrument); one of them clearly had been 
adapted for some amuletic purpose (ef. under 
description of fig. 10). 

Fig. 2. Small object, of liver-coloured jasper 
(for which, although it may indeed be Spanish, 
no exact parallel for comparison was available), 
somewhat roughly shaped in a form recalling 
that of a neolithic colt. Near the top is « small 
tapered perforation, bored from one side only. 
‘The lower edge is diagonal to what, presumably 
‘was the original longitudinal axis of the obje 
the middle part of that edge is only very slightly 
rounded off from a cutting-edge, but from either 
side of that part the edge becomes almost fiat 
(ie., perpendicular to the general plane of the 
object). Bought in Madrid. 

Fig. 3. Small object, of moss-agate partly 
reddish in colour, with a small perforation 
formed by two tapered holes meeting at an angle 
to each other, It has the general shape of a 
thick neolithic celt whose lower portion has 
been so completely ground away as to leave the 
bottom, which has been roughly rounded off, 
extending almost the full thickness of the object. 
I think that very possibly this object was made 
originally for uso as a burnishing tool, and not 
fas-a celt nor as an amulet, Bought in Madris 

Fig. 4. Small: object, of bloodstone (helio- 
trope), in the form of « neolithic celt’ whose 
cutting-edge, now ground almost flat, indicates 
that the object, as originally made, had the 
shape of a complete celt. At the top is a small 
perforation, seemingly slightly tapered, through 
which passos a modern silver S attached to a 
chain for suspension, Bought in Madrid, 

Fig. 5. Small object, of brown chalcedony, 
in the form of a neolithic celt, with perforation 
at its upper end, mounted in brass for suspension, 
Bought in Madrid. 

Fig. 6, Small object, of yellowish and light 
brown chalcedony, in the form of a roughly-made 
neolithic colt with its edge ground away; at the 
top is perforation, bored conically from both 
sides, through which passes a ring for suspension, 
Said, by vendor, to have been obtained from a 
Gypsy woman, who spoke of it as an amulet. 
‘Bought in Granada, 

Fig. 7. Small object, of light brown chalee- 
dony, perforated at the top; the outer wall of 
the hole has been broken away; mounted in 
silver as a pendant. The shape of the object 
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suggests that it may have been mado from 
small neolithic celt which, after considerable 
portions of it had been removed, was mounted 
inverted. Bought in Madrid. 

It should be noted that the amuletic use of a 
colt with its cutting-edge upward (as seems here 
to be the case) is so rare—there is no example of 
it among the Pitt-Rivers Museum's very con- 
siderable number of celts which have been used 
as amulets—that if it were not for two clear 
examples of such inversion from Spain (figs. 8 
and 11) we might well doubt its possibility in 
‘the present case, 

Fig. 8. Small neolithic elt, of fibrolite 
(mottled white, brown and yellow), mounted, 
with its cutting-edge upward, in a silver frame 
for suspension, Bought in San Sebastian, 

‘As noted above (under Fig. 1), Calderén. says 
that fibrolite celts are common in Spain. Quiroga, 
‘enumerating celts found in Spain and spoken of 
‘ay ‘jadeite,’ observes that most of them are 
actually made of fibrolite and only a very few 
really of jadcite!; he mentions, also, that some 
of the Spanish fibrolite celts are very small, 
between 1 and 2 ems. long.!* 

Another object of fibrolite, resembling in 
shape a small neolithic celt, very similar to the 
‘one just described but much worn by the action 
‘of water and not mounted in metal, was bought 
in Madrid; the vendor of this, on being asked 
if ho know for what purpose it had boen made, 
said that he believed it to have been an amulet. 

Fig. 9. Small neolithic celt, about 2-8 ems. 
Jong. Bought in Madrid, No mention was 
made, by the seller of this, of any amuletic virtue 
associated with it, 

Fig. 10. Piece of black and white fibrolite, 
shaped us a conventionalized heart, polished, 
and mounted in a silver frame for suspension. 
Bought in Madrid. Although I have not heard 
of any inherent preservative or curative virtue 











"Zoey pp. 0 seq. Calderén mentions (p. 926) that a 
mbor’ of Spank. mineralogists have, improperly, 
led Spanish fAbroite * jade oriental 
11 ems possible that chase, aswell a sme siileely 
small colts whieh have een found elsewhere than in 
‘Spaia, may have been mado for uso primarily ax amulets; 
‘th oceurrenco, in various parta of the world, of similarly 
mall objects having tho shapes of stone. implomen 
{including celts) but. obviously made for amulotio 
purposes or for ornament and not for use as tools, seems 
Xo favour this viow. 

1 Quiroga, Ley Pe Ie 
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attributed in Spain to fibrolite, it seems to me 
possible that the mistaking of fibrolite for jadeite, 
by Spanish archmologists, may have been due to a 
popular mimaming of the mineral perhaps 
associated with an ascription to it of some certain 
curative virtue; in this connexion we may 
recall that the word ‘jade’ derives from the 
Spanish piedra de (jada, ‘ eolie stone’ (i.e. & 
‘stone preservative against colic). On the other 
hand, it seems by no means unlikely that the 
present object, whose form suggests a desire to 
associate it with Christianity, has been made 
from a neolithio celt and primarily with a view 
to seouring such benefits as might be attached 
to the wearing of a ‘ thunderbolt.""* 

Fig. U1. Bone pendant, irregularly stained 
green duo to burial with copper; the back is 
flat and, excopting for a series of small notches, 
fairly rogularly disposed, in the curved edge 
{and only there), plain; there is a hole, of 
approximately even section throughout excepting 
for a slight increaso in diameter at each opening, 
bored transversally near the top. On the front 
appears, in about half-relief, what seems clearly 
to be a representation of  celt (perhaps one of 
bronze), cutting edge upward, carefully exeouted 
and at present more polished than the rest of 
the object; just above this are three dot-in-citcle 
markings. Bought in Madrid, 

One's first imptossion of the object is that it is 








This seams, according to the Oxford Ehglish Dic- 
onary's quotations, generally to have referred to a groan 
stone. ‘Jadeite’, deriving ite name from a likeness, 
roal or fancied, to *jado’, may have been similarly 
Aoemedd to posses proservative virtues. 

There exiet analogous Italian adaptations of 
noolithie implementa. 
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a phallic amulet, of a type fairly common in 
the Roman Period, but closer examination 
appears to indicate ‘that the resemblance is— 
even though it conceivably may have been 
intentional—only superficial, not alone because of 
the obvious absence of any attempt to modify the 
form of the celt, but also because’of the almost 
regularly circular curve of the lower edge and the 
series of little notches on the back of that edge. 

T have been unable to discover any closo 
parallel for this object among the many repre- 
sentations, intended for protective purposes, of 
neolithic, stone implements or of bronze celts, 
recorded from a number of various localities. 
Although the parallelisms are not very close, 
there may be cited from Spain itself in this 
connexion an object, found with human remains 
at Monachil (Province of Granada), seemingly 
part of a neolithio celt which had been cut trans- 
versely, of darkish olive-green jadeite, pierced 
with two holes independent of each other, on 
whose convex face had been incised three lines 
producing a representation of a neolithic axe; 
and the group of silken objects referred to in 
note 8 supra."® I think, therefore, that we may 
very reasonably assume that the present object 
‘was made for use as an amulet primarily depen- 
dent for its virtues on the celt-form depicted 
on it, although it may possibly have been given 
its peculiar shape with a view to imitating in 
some degree the conformation of certain con- 
temporary Roman phallic amulets. 


® Quiroga, Le. p. 12, 

The group, consisting of oven objects, is in tho 
Pitt-Rivors Museura, Oxford; six of th objects woem to 
roprosent atone Amploments, and the seventh (Balfour's 
fig. 28) 0 flat bromzo colt. 





THE PLACENTA AS TWIN AND GUARDIAN SPIRIT IN JAVA. By Dr. C.G. Seligman, F.R.S. 


1.Q, Oring 22 the Endo of my friend Dr. 

van Stein Callenfels, who obtained reliable 
informants and acted as interpreter, I was able, 
in the course of a short visit to his ‘house at 
Ponorogo, central Java, to collect the following 
information on a matter that had long interested 
me. 

Everybody, whether man or woman, is regarded. 
1s being born with an older brother and a younger 
brother. ‘The older brother, Kakang Kawah, 
is the water lost at birth (liquor amnii) and the 
younger brother, Adi Ariari, is the placenta. 
‘The Kakang Kawah and the Adi: Ariari are 


regarded as the two guardian spirits who look 
after the individual through life, and as such 
they are called respectively Kaki- among and 
Nini- among. It is these guardian spirits who 
fare of assistance in the everyday affairs of life 
(one informant instanced early awaking to catch 
a train), and it is they who are invoked to help 
in danger. As an example of the sort of aid 
that the placental guardian spirit might offer, 
there was quoted a story of Arjuna’s chief wife, 
who when far advanced in pregnancy was 
Kidnapped by a Rakshasha, She ran. away 
from him, and gave birth to a child in the 
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jungle; the after-birth changed into a human 
being, or at least a being with human form, in 
order to protect her and her child against the 
Rakshasha. 

‘As soon as the after-birth is born it is washed 
and cleaned as a baby would be, then put into 
an earthenware pot with salt, 80 as to preserve it 
for a certain time, covered with flowers, and the 
whole is tied in a white cotton cloth, ‘This 
kept in the houso for thirty-five days, on a shelf 
high up, or among the rafters, so that it cannot. 
be insulted by a dog, eat, or man, jumping over 
or crossing it, On the thirty-fifth day a number 
‘of small piecos of paper are taken and covered 
with characters; any script will do, in fact the 
more the better, the idea being that by the aid 
of the guardian spirit, Adi Ariari, the Ind when 
hhe grows up will be able to write in all those 
characters. ‘The scraps of paper are put in the 
pot, and the father, in his ceremonial clothes and, 
if he is an official, with his state umbrella in 
evidence, takes the pot on his right hip and carries 
it to the threshold, where it is buried in. such 
fa position that the rain from the eaves will drip 

it, ‘Tho placenta’ of a girl is buried on the 
loft side, that of a boy on the right side, looking 
from the inside of the house, ‘This account holds 
for the north coast. 

‘At Ponorogo, in ceftral Java, where my in- 
formation was obtained, the burial of the placenta 
‘takes place immediately. For the first seven 
nights a small lamp is put on the * grave,’ and as 
Jong as the folk live in that house a lamp is burnt 
there whenover the child is ill, Tt would thus 
‘appear that the burial at the threshold forms a 
shrine, but on this being pat to my informants 
it was denied; it was pointed out that the 
‘guardian spirit accompanied the individual wher- 
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ever he went, and it was not considered that the 
Durial place of the after-birth constituted a shrine, 
‘Tho earth in which the pot is buried must 
not be firmed down over it, but must be care- 
fully kept loose; moreover, the pot has a cover 
which is perforated, so that a bamboo can pass 
through the hole into the pot, projecting an inch 
‘or two from the earth above. It was explained 
that the guardian spirit was a guardian in much 
the same sense as a nurse looks after a child, 

Where the after-birth is preserved for some 
time before burial, as in the above account, the 
‘stump of the umbilical cord is placed in the pot 
where the after-birth is not kept, the stump i 
buried later at the threshold. Sometimes this is 
not done, and then, when the child isill, the stump 
‘of the after-birth is immersed in a mixture of 
tamarind, turmeric and water, which is given to 
hhim to drink after the stump has been taken 
out. 

Sometimes on the north coast, where there is 
much trade, especially overseas, the jar with the 
placenta, after being kept for thirty-five days, is 
ceremonially carried to the sen-shore and. placed 
fn the sea, Tt was explained that wherens in 
country districts the burial of the placenta kept 
the child at home, carrying it to the sea would 
help the child to become a great overseas trader, 
‘or, in the event of the placenta belonging to 
a girl, to marry well out of her village, 

‘Tho sarong worn during the birth and which 
hhas been soiled by the liquor amnii is carefully 
‘kept and not worn again, It is washed, cleaned 
and put away, and when the child is sick it is 
‘used as a coverlot. It is known as kainkopokan, 
literally ‘ the dirty cloth." 

Finally, there was a strict injunction not to 
step on the threshold. 








THE MICROLITHIC INDUSTRIES OF INDIA. By Liewt.-Colonel D. H. Gordon, D.8.0., 0.B.B. 


19 Acts, of, 5 accompanying list of 

microlithic sites in India shows that, so 
far as our knowledge stands at the moment, the 
industries stretch from Sind on the west to Orissa 
‘on the east, and from Mirzapur on the north to 
Caddapah on the south. It is unlikely that these 
industries are all contemporary, or even in some 
cases in any way connected. ‘The Indus valley 
ribbon flake and large core industry is quite 
separate, and the thick coarse flakes of Bolari Hill, 


+ Kotri, ete. are of a type not found elsewhere; 


many have little appearance of being artifacts at 
all, but they are so worn or rolled that it is 
difficult to judge them. 

‘Phe area of the Mahadeo Hills and Jubbulpore 
presents an industry homogeneous in type and 
material, ‘That covered by the Franks collection 
in the British Museum, Bundle kund and Baghel 
Kund, coinciding to a great extent with the 
discoveries in the Mirzapur and Banda Districts, 
including the rock shelters of the Keimur and 
the River Son, almost certainly contains an 
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‘Alisandl Hill, Rawalkonda 
‘Hill, Kotogallu, and An- 
‘andagal, 


CENTRAL PROVINORS, 

Narbada Rives gitols, 

Hoahangubad, Pashati, 
“Fumi ant al Mes 
‘Bills shllary, 


‘Tubbulpere: 
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A TABLE OF’ MICROLITHIC SITES IN INDIA. 


Romarks, 


- | Speoimens #0 far available 


‘from the sites are few and 
poor. Mostly fakes chips 
‘and a fow cores’ ot obort, 
sshaloedony and agate, 
‘The five specimens from 
Sanjan are of crystal 
quarts, 


‘Good retouched  opaline 
‘haleetony flake Maden, 
a pats and fale ob 


Doth good, 
ie "et fo Bod, 


‘and 





‘aeeat " ‘wacioty of "to: 
pare oe 
eet 
‘ican ope 


ites, falcon an 


‘cores of ame style and 
torial aa thove of tho 
ills. 





















lakes, flake knives, 





‘pers and. cores of 
chaleodony, aga 
‘quartzite. 


Large number of chert, 
“Ses, few Bakes, 


roa vaso of apie 
ones of chert and agate, 
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extension of the same culture. ‘The shelters at 
Singhanpur and Kabra Pahar in Raigarh State 
also appear. to be astociated with an industry 
very similar in type.and material. 

‘This Central Indian industry displays a wide 
range’ of types including crescents, triangles, 
‘trapezes (very rare), cresoentio blades, straight 
“blades (pointed and tnpointed), dise-scrapers and 
end-scrapers, worked points, borers, and cores. 
Unworked flakes and chips a "jn abundance in 
localities that were factory sitts: One true arrow 
head can be claimed; other points also have been 
found with signs of being worked to form a tang, 
Association with rock shelters containing paintings 
none of which is likely to antedate 500 B.C. at the 
‘earliest, and also with pottery in the shelter floors 
fsuggests, that in these remote and difficulfly 

<y)traversed regions a microlithio culture may 
have persisted into the early: centuries of our 
‘own era, 

‘The Pachmathi Plateau has, in addition to the 
sources of supply in neighbouring rock shelters, 
threo factory sites and a number of minor shelters, 
which, together with the factory site ab ‘Tamia 

“and Cave 1 at Adamgath Quarry Hoihangabad, 
have furnishied the bulk of the many hundreds 
int Be bert eclgcee nie Mahatoo 


Hilts: 
e:shahatgas ‘is of the same 

, the flakes being scattered over 

a re pedgaryeelny ‘on the north of, 
spur village. Tt was hereon the present, 

village site that theso stone workers’ lived, and 

it is possible that it has been occupied ver sinoe. 
Hero and at the rock shelter of Kabra Pahar, 
‘the matorial gathered shows quite conclusively 
that the local, stone culture is @ mierolithio 
cone of retouched blades, and arescents, small 
porers and gravers, flaky blades and points, and 
mill cores; these are of chert, chalcedony and 











quartu. 

(Of th manaithi finds in northern Hyderabad 
Stato the flaking sito at Bllora is notable both by 
reson of its location, in close proximity with the 

‘eaves, and the attractive appearance of the 
creates chaloedony (figs. 1~18). ‘This 
site was dis¢overed by Mr. K- de B. Codrington in, 








May 1082; Ehappened to be with him at the time, 
~~ and again visited tho site with my wife in Decem- 
er 1933. On tho two sputi I had noted the 


Fe oe yia seine pieatneie aah 
atten, and worked Hlakod-blgites. meehy, of 
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translucent opaline chaleedony. ‘They were’ on’ 
the steep sides of the spars, sometimes lying. on 
the surfuce. of little level’ shelves, sometimes 
embedded in the ground, 

‘The microliths from the Bombay Presidency 
atea are scanty, those on my list are chiefly in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, most of these 
and soine from Sind being in the Carter collection: 
Micro-cores at Ghotwada near Poona. took’ the 
fancy of someone, who collected ten, and two 
flakes; these are in the British Museum. ‘Those 
from southern Hyderabad round Raichur and 
from Madras are in the Bruce Foote Collection in 
the Madras Government Musoum ; they include 
‘retouched crescents and crescentio bladés, pointed 
blades, and diso- and end-scrapers, but no triangles 
or traperes, 

The Punjab has, so far as I can. ascertain, 
produced no microliths, but in the North West, 
Frontier Province I beliove I have found a site nt! 
fs lange cave shelter near Jamal Garhi, Marden’ 
‘Tehsil. "The material employed is o coarse 
grained white quartz but more investigation 
will be necessary before the industry can be 
recognised as being properly established? 

In the Princo of Wales Musoum, Bombay, 
there are some chips from Raagyil Kashmir, but 
they are few and quite unconvinaing as genuine 
artifacts. I intend however to investigate the 
cave area at Bhumju end the cherty beds near 
‘Mandakpal in Kashmir, and hopo to find traces, if 
this culture existed in’ theso parts, 

‘Tho microlithio nature of these industries is, I 

‘Spelieve, compulsory, owing to the slnall size of the 
stone available, and therefore it is unsafe to go'far 
‘us yet inthe matter of equation with similar 
culthires in’ the Wost, ‘There aro indications also 
that oven in these enlightened days there are 
some who regard. microliths ax the work of 
pygmios; the coiner of the expression “Pygmy 
ints” hns a lot to answer for, even ‘Indo- 
Capsian ” oould do less harm. 

Any association “with the Vindhyas which 
might ptoduce’the type name " Vindhyan ” is to 
be strenuously resisted. ‘The Vindhya Range 
ia from Mhow on the West to Saugor on the 
East with a slight overlapping at exch end, 
‘and none of the sites in my list. comes within 
this ared, 











+ Samples has been confirmed by Mr. MC, Burkitt as 
Aefinitaly indicating « tmiorolithie site, 
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POINTS, KETOUCKED BLADES, AND FLAKES OF CHALCEDONY FROM ELLORA (natural size). 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Anthropology and the Dying Australian Aborigines. 
QD Summary of a Communication presentad by 

W. £.H. Stanner, M.A. 11 January, 1938. 
‘Tho yonr 1937 has beon extremely important for 
the development of native policy and administra- 
tive methods in Australia, ‘The pressure brought to 
‘bear upon Governments for a number of years has 
led to the announcement of decisions to provide for 
tho better protection and caro of the aborigines. 
‘The Federal Government, in a policy speech of the 
‘Prime Minister and in a’ programme of legislation. 
announced after the Federal Election in’ October, 


hhas committed itself to somo general promises, and 
in two of the States the movernents for reform have 
‘been implemented. 

The contribution which sooial anthropology will 
be invited or permitted to make to the new policy 
‘and methods has not yet been made clear, and may 
apparently be severely limited. 'Thero is evidence 
of strong resistance to incorporating in the reforms, 
the techniques, safeguards, and objectives which 
fare urged by somo anthropologists aa necessary if 
the reforms’ are to be adequate in scale, range and 
method, To some extent anthropologists them- 
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selves may be responsible for this situation, for the 
Teputation of social anthropology as a disinterested 
social science is not yet established in Australia, 
Tt seoms probable that the nominal contribution of 
anthropology to the present attempt to improve the 
‘aborigines position ‘will be small, although it is 
potentially very great. 
Oth reforms whi’ on pron statement com 
contemplated, appear to most anthropologists 
© Be ‘toumsient fa felon hndequate neon: 
ception, ‘They are. thus in some danger of being 
fbortive. If they fail at this time the strength of 
tho present reform movement may be exhansted, 
fand a relapte into laissee faire for a considerable time 
is more than probable. ‘The services of anthropo- 
ogists might bo used to map out a more strateri 
attack on a problem whose complexity is not realized. 
utside soientfi circles, A number of positive steps 
ould be recommended imaediately, such a a tribal 
survey to locate and register tribes according to 
their district, cultural condition, and immediate 
‘needs; the plotting of natural administrative areas 
‘with reference to the nocd for decentralization, the 
Toe of geography, and underying clr ream. 
Diancos;” tho dotection and control of population 
“Grit” which are now taking place, and an 
westigation. by experts of areas where anthro 
pologists have detceted variations, deficiencies, and 
poor administration of native food supplies, “When 
These and other immodiate steps wore taken (stept 
‘which do not seer to bo contemplated in tho reforms 
be outlined at present) a long-range policy could be 
prepared on tho basis of information gathered by 
Rnthropologists over many years, bub not yet in the 
‘posteasion of the authorities in any aystomatio form, 
aoe  dateny inthe aan of he new 
.pollay which anthropology could remedy is that no 
Btargpe sooms to have. been mado to ast the 
ronson for past failure, » The fact of failure is not 
‘wholly adinitted, though itis so clear to the so 
‘Tho anrvio of anthropology room to be nealad 
theae insufficiently realized influences, which have 
boon 80 destructive in the past, are not to endanger 
‘tho constructive work of futuro administrations, 














‘The Head-hunting Ceremonies of the Konyak Nagas 
91 3 Asam. Summary oft ‘Communication 

by Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf, Ph.D. 
25 January, 1038. 

‘While carrying out anthropological  field-work 
among the Konyak Nagas of Assam in 1936 and 1097 
tthe lecturer had the opportunity of joining a British 
under ‘Mr. J. B, Mills into the un- 
‘deninistered area on the Assam-Burma frontier, 
Jin the course of that expedition a hostile village of 
the Kalyo Kengyu Nagas was oocupied and subse- 
quently burnt. Numerous human heads, newly 
aptared, were hanging from tho head.trea of the 
Village, and Dr, von Fiirer-Haimondort was able 
Yo remove some of them and bring them back with 
‘him to the Konyake country. 

‘When the ‘of the villages in which he 
‘had lived heard that he had returned with human 
Ieads from his tour they implored him to handover 
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‘these trophies, so that thoy once more might hold 
‘the head:hunting ceremonies. It is irrelevant, who 
beings a head to a villago; the magical force 
emanating from it in any case benefits the village 
land increases the fertility of the crops. Moreover, 
all the boys and men who take part in the fonats 
fand tho eeremonies connected with the bringing-in 
ofa head aogure the ight to wear the fll dress 
‘of warriors. 

‘Dr. von Fiirer-Haimendorf's reluctance to part 
with his specimens was soon overcome by the con 
Vietion that in surrendering them ho would gain 
the unique and perhaps the last chance of witness 
the full ceremonial of a head-hunting tribe, dome 
before long to lose its warlike habits. 

‘The Teotarer described these ceremonies as they 
were performed by several Konyak villages. | Tn. all 
ff them the head was fed with rice-beer at the vil 
gate, and a spell was spoken, by which itis belioved 
fhe relatives of the dead man were compelled, in 
the samo way t fll vietina to the men of ‘the 
village 

Hend-hunting has definitely « stimulating effect 
con the economie life of a Naga community, |The 
Senulting fonsts call for large quantities of extra 
Tood, which has 10 be procured by trado, and. the 
‘corernonial dress and the ornaments proper to the 
ten taking part rust be either bartered or made 
for tho occasion, Throughout the whole year in 
which a head has been brought in, the men 
boys are privileged to sing and dance when they 
goto thelr fds, while fm other youre they rust 
‘work in silence, 





























Standing Committee on Applied Anthropology: 
99. Discusion on Higher Bavcaton in ‘Bast Africa, 
26 Nowmber, 1987. 

‘Dr, W. HE. MLean, « member of eho commission 
which rooently visited Eaat Africa to make reeom- 
Tnendations for the developmont of higher education 
Tor natives, opened adiscussion on tho anthropological 
implications of the commission's report, Dr. Mel 
draw attention to. the tendency now apparent’ to 
‘base colonial development upon long-term plans in 
Which social and. economic programmes wero ¢o- 
drdinated. Community education as dofined in the 
memorandum on the subject iaaued by the Colonial 
Oto (Colonial 108, 1936) was concerned primarily 
swith improvements in agriculture and public health, 
Under the former head, attention would be dirested 
to mothods of cultivation and animal husbandry 
find. to. the conservation of the soils the, latter 
jnvolved raising tho standards of housing, sanitation, 
hygiene generally and nutrition. ‘Thess aims would 
baypumued by the co-operation of the departments 
Ponberned, through the agency of agricultural 
Gemonstrators and health workers, and this planned 

‘bo the background for the 
ided at. tho Higher Col 
‘Anthropologists cou! 




















development would 
education to be 

which tho report envisages. 
‘assist in this development, especially in the more 
ackward areas, by throwing light on habite and 
Prejudices which might present obstacles to pro- 
Erammes of economic development, or attempts to 
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improve cultivation, raise. the standard of public 
hoalth or extend tho range of native diet. Among 
ints in the report of particular interest to anthropo- 
logista Dr. McLean mentioned tho recommondation 
that,-education should at all times be directed 
towards tho otcation of a spirit of citizenship. 

Tn didenssion it waa suggested that the citizenship 
‘eavisaged in the roport was coneemed primarily with 
‘those loyaltios which modem institutions demand, 
while tho standards of respect for obligation implicit, 
in the native system roquired farther consideration ; 
‘thoro might be somo vaiuo in basing the teaching of 
* civios "upon theso standards, and this could be 
ono if waitablo instruction, based on anthropological 
esoaroh, was given to toachers in training. Such 
‘research’ might also indioate the persons who held 
key positions in the community and whove influence 
jt Would bo important to enlist on. the sido of pro- 
{eetod reforms. Tho training to bo given to future 
Jenders was discussed, and it was pointed out that 
in some tribes a chief's sons obtain their knowledge 
‘of native law by attendanéo at their father's court 
‘andl by listening to his comments on the cases tried — 
‘a form of training which it might be advantageous 
to. maintain if possible. ‘Tho importance, when 
carrying out programmes. of. village. improvement 

gh boy ‘seout or similar orgunizations, of 
direoting ‘those to ends for which no traditional 
provision existed, was also mentionod. 























Rock Paintings. in Southern Rhodesia, | Commnuni- 
99 sed, by 7, Pow, Local Ooerpondan. of 
‘the Royat. Anihrop Institute, ‘Plunitre, 


Se ray moked edo 1987, ¥ 
mune herewith a copy of tho Southern. 
Yatitonan Abe Tar feu penorvtion of ancien ead 


fi 
IU cage 104 Printings (gen eal 
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i feulasty on Cantral 


[seal tient Reg rare 
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‘action ii,'8. Rhodosia’has been” 


es 


tho emuss. of not a few ‘ot thess paintings. being 
-dostroyed—being used a’ targots for rifle or tovdl 
Shots: Stock gh caves and. slice 


the 
joma of the paintings become obliterated. 
‘tine ‘flowing. over them arid’ depositing ~ 
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alight, and the heat flaking’ the rock. Ihave 
observed large boulders being * peeled’ through one 
large grass fire—the rock flaking completély over 

its entire surface to tho depth.of to 4 inch. 

Tam unable to advance any reasons for the, 
‘fading’ of the paintings in tho deeper and. well 
protested ‘caves. T. am wondering whether a 
process of reviving the colours, with a: varnish 
coating. ax @ protection, is possi 


24 The now Act, for the text of which the 
Institute is indebted to its Local Correspondent, 
Mr. F. Posselt, repeals: Ordinances No. 9 of 
1902 and No, 16 of (1912..and the Victoria Falls » 
Reserve Preservation Act (No. 5), 1928; defines 
“ancient monutnent’. as: ‘tany.” building, ruin, 
“Raining portion of balding oun, stone cl, 
« Qiter, pillag, statue,’ taniulus, grave! cave, ‘ook |: 
“aholtor aiden, aholl mound, or other ate ot 
“ thing of a similar kind, whidh is known or believed 
“to have been erected, constructed, or used by! 
Mohn groin aba ibaa of, in 
colony or by any people who vaied the colony 
Before tho feat day of Danuaty 180, bot dows not 
“ jnélude any anolent’ working." “ancient 
< working’ moans “any. shaft, cntting, timuol or 











Monuments and Relics Act, 














«ope which waa, mado fo nd ° 
“* was in-existénce-prior to the ‘fist: January, 

1890,"" ‘Monument ' «includes »** ancient 
“monument, area of land: of archmolo, ‘or hiss’. 
“ torical interest, or contains objects, of such 4 








“interost ";or'“‘hns dintiniotive or “beautifal 
\ gdenery or a distinctive geological formation” oF 
contains rave of distinctive or beautiful flora’ or 
S fauna "Algo “any, wnferfall, grotio, avenue of 
“trees, old thes, or old. building,” 


«arnt uch monegats' 

* national monumente:* 

Affairs, le 5 
‘ott onl ting 


23 
Mpotroglyph -)/, OF iinplondent on ofdbthent. of 
+ cima iste seca 
a ‘anthropological or 

* feta, aay anclone mega 


he <Gommisbion for the Preservatioss 

“ab pial fala Monuminte ond Ral 

of ‘than seven metabers, sappor 

Minister, ‘without, remuneration,’ but ates 

yeas ubsistende. 
ita, donations, 

fees nid subscriptions; may employ" and pay 

sceretsry. and other servants; make 4 list of manu. 

‘ments, recommend for proclamation in ‘national 

Fxhonuments,’ investigate their ownership,. ‘pur 

wana wan tien, Sovarvo eaten 

= ‘owsen, preserve 

tive fo public institutions, a toner 

Tospect report upon, andl ogistor such mont 
‘commemorate historical events by tablets, 
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Discoverors of ancient monuments or relies, and 
owners of tho find-spote, must inform the commis- 
Son, which have the right of option to acquire them 
‘the Trustees of the South Afrioan Museum at Cape 
1° mown’ appointing assessors nebeseary. Tho right of 
Option lapsce alter alx pionths, Without the Com- 
: Mission's’ lave, no: Dapmiment or relic may be 
‘excavated, altered or temoved. “Tha Minister may 
‘make regulations; and the Commission” by-laws, 











We, theTkopia. By Raymond Pr, D.Sc. Zandon: 
Mf Twin, 1988. 

D5 ta tin abstantint volume Dr, Firth prevent « 

Dy inglatment of tho feta of work undertaken 

arrange nw wostern and provincial Oxtpont 

eee Tectna oulture’ “The delnaation of soci fea 

© Rn Reuing. fom tho recogution of kinship is both 

Ay fenh aeS eteation and’ the von of approach 

BM fet ieeof Tikopian femiy life, eoonome activity, 

Handa tel marringo, and ho particularly conoerned 

{nitation tment ony to atieadon and prectieen which 

ie practfoal imitations, 


tre the norma of conduct, ba 
GZomution and coniets of obligations which inovitably 


tribe. 
Tn ‘Tikopia the relative weight of propinguity and 
| igahip. is’ of particular intarert since thero is, great 
Yeornvotial dispersion and intéedigitation, of tho housca 

sof kin ‘Tho 200 households 


28 hamlets any 
se ity aie ne 
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‘apparently few aro 





uy iwoigh the 
fan equally outweigh the 
+ dogreo of eeonomio and 
$n eer fhe be razors 1 in 
vita arly. So far ae, the hamlote are concerned 
© Dr, Wicth, 








Sper ireh concludes that "In actual practico it it very 
Peyioule to ovaluato the relative strength of the tien 
the possible 
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5 Bem a ts Sg hak of ish were 
5 omployed in th She ia however olla 
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nto ‘The strongth of the tie 
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‘under tho Act, and impose fines; and penalties 
Dreseribed for offences against its provisions. 

‘copy of this Act has been deposited in the 
Library of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Souther Rhodesia is to be congratulated: on. 60 
‘comprehensive and reasonable a measure, and the 
‘Commission, has, the good wishes of all who sares 
for plnoes and objects of natural beauty or scientife ” 
‘or human interest. JOHN L. MYRES. 





iio is common: But Dr. Birch did 
feicurnstanicos substantially ‘raodifiod 
Tinatole,, ‘The individual faraily of parenta and ehildsen. 
remain a cloar structural ‘unit, 











ive ‘cozaposition of the 

yn, on tho other hand, and in murpriaing contrast to, the 
eiigcts of propinquity’ pouited elsowhore, "the socially © °° 
approved. mors of ‘uttle * 
 dliforonce in resident 





‘haviour of boys 

“fim except: in the caso of notual parents’ d 
‘Dre Firth complains of « common neg! 

relation within the, family by fe 

Polynesian fold, but he edmite tint in, Tikopie 

tios and obligations neither reoeive nor 

formulation by the people themaelyos and. 

forvod to give" conerete dotail about. 

ehaviour.” Dr. Birth  wugceeda hero 

portrayals of personality but litte wignil 

Bation is, oF apparently can bo, 5 
‘In dealing with tho relations 

moro remote Kin what may bo 

‘among 
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festation of a tendency expressed in differant ways in 
Yeo ara of Goan which gor iormed wcnty 
‘s wornan after marriage, the special tien 
of the mother's brother conserves tho te of ehikiren 
with ‘tho group from which the mother camo; the 
""famotion ‘of those sta of obligations in to enforce 
fon the descendents on tho male silo-an. attitude of 
fusiatonos and protection towards the children of the 
« woman of tholr houso "as agains the general pai 
Hoel got raion, acon wnt inetancn 
fut essentially relevant hero ia not only te very genera 
asumption that “social well being te accved Uy sho 
raion. and maintenaneofimatip sou ut 

















recognition of the nood for rome formulated dacixion 
‘what would otherwise be an ambiguous situation 
Uikely to result in serious friction. ‘Tho question of 
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‘Tho patrilineal Lineage, called by tho Tikopiens a 
‘noms,? through membership of which an tnliyidual 
faquirea righte to's hows ate, share in lend, ond 
feonomio and ritual aid, is of fundamental importance 
{n° otermining the ‘wealth and rank of indvidual, 
1 is not, however, « rosidontint wnt and i piynelly 
United Snly"on, major coremonial“ocouioha. "Soll 
Corporate nights aid ritual prorogatives give coherence 
tind ongevity. but the inovitable. procemos of fasion, 
femisotachnieat, extinction and" recombination 
erating’ whieh. ‘ako. place are’ fllyiustaied 
‘An avootut of tho oct strength of a toprsenistive 
serise of hownoe vith thelr relalive strength in, lands 
find ceremonial prestige would have been mest uefa 
{or on understating of these procimos’ The hones! 
‘while fering lilo in woaith are sharply greded tn the 
"ual privflogs of thelr heads and thereby Sin ooemonal 
Tanie ancl sosil posion.”-Moreovor the chiefs who ate 
the head of thls own house are aid in another context 
12 hve lative te Ton eon 
egempliod by thelr greater command, st territory!” 
Wein not "ane ler wiehor hi howe” n,practog 
tiogamoun ‘but the four: aggrogationn of" howes® 
yu tre rtrd faa" anomaio cana ar nicer 
formally oF in practice exogamous groups. There 
onuierae “edn copie de corpe ft to argursent 
that the very fact of clan individuality has givon rine 
to mochanisna to bring tho dana together" key" intre 
* play sof ritual-and “economic. obligations betwoon 
‘ho’ clana appears to be somewhat crews, 

Ths ueful ‘oncluslon to" this section ofthe Dook 
Dr, Firth gives bref erteal roviow of tho nature and 
Waciaton of kinship groupings. ‘ho differences between 
tho groupe genoraliy distinguished ws clan fendfor gone 
or af) and lineage seepectively would however seer 
to, be mare consilerable than ‘he recognizes Indeed 
tho iatnes erteria which aro "ghly omphinsized ox 

gnifennt. for thon two. typos ef unilatral group, 
wir ication of Sonu on the oh al. 
encnlogically traced Kinahip load neatly alan 0a 
Skip to gene very ferns of wll te 

in'notmally » sub-group of tho other. 

Thin Account of "kaon an Tolaing Dr, Bie 
rao voy lor tin, graded wre of ght anging 
with inorewing.parkculeity om “th, peor 
Ever all lands held by "Houses Pot 
“lan “down to oot Individual rights, onabhabed 
by Tong’ osoupatin, 46 nootignn of wider taota shared 
‘mong!a number of""hobe" mombors. Of partowar 
{ntoress fa tho conceeion to parental Inia has, 
‘Salogio’ showhere,” whereby "a daughter an har 
RN anger atin Fy be lr te 
plots in the paternal land whet! on fer death. fevers 
Torben brothers nnd the mal 













































fons of jnitiation and 
funey of eatlior views 
n'a gonoral 


‘Finally 
ty he ma 
art ght be ated amp 
‘making lear in particular that “ho 
iin correlations of observed. activities and 
‘ot with: interpretations. of inaktuiions in torma of 
Breorotioal human needs, since "The needs of a human 
‘eMfoing in tocity aro traditionally ietated and are an 
“ jnference’ from his obaervedactivition 

DARYLL FORDE. 


Raymond Firth, 














Art and Life in New Guinea. 


88 ple. “Price 10s. 64, 
rch has produced an instructive and cheay 
picture ‘book on 


ae Mts PhD Lonton tie Buda’ Bal) 1280 
26 ig 


‘art of Now Gui 





ea for whic! 
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‘Tho Studio Ltd. sto be congratulated. ‘Tho photographs 
ire noteworthy fr thts onlay nad th fg at 
fralo give all nocesmary information in thi rempert the 
ok ditors markedly from Fuhrmaan'n Neu-Cuinea 
Gio12), Another bool of value for a pictores it 
Jae ete ndgines en NowellsGuinge by” Se Chauvort 
(f090)." Mine G.' A” Reichard in. ‘Melanerian “Design, 
{Ga8) given many tatentions of art-wonc fom, Now 
Guineas "Mention should also’ bo mado of the pituro 














ein, “Cital)” by, kB. 


Chicago, 

"The title of Dr, Frith’s book is gomovwhat too wide for 
its contents, From Notherlands New Guinea there are 
‘shown only a bamboo caso and a korowaar from 
Gecivinke Bay, tg shits from ‘ilanden "River and 
fa bamboo * flute from Kampong River. ‘The beautiful 
{intricate carving and engraving of Geclvink Bay is 
fguored, ‘The art of tho Sepik is well illustrated but 
Otherwise the art of the Mandated ‘Territory is repre- 
fonted by a Tami masle and drum and by axis from the 
orth coast and Mount Hagen. ‘The Massim district of 
Papua is abundantly illustrated, "The shells, p. 11, 
fappens to be Nasea, not cowry. The nearer eanoe, p. 15, 
{of local manufacture, the one behind it is visitor 
from a village to tho cast, On p. 18 only the spall 
Atoubte canoes of Mall are rfered to, tho permanenty- 
ged rast, bel maging veal of Panu, 
Fe, Willams cleatly states that « novico entered into 
fa‘haiemunu only to assist in making it, which ia very 
‘lifforont. from the statement, on p. 25. On p. 20 wo 
oad that in adjacent tribes to the oust of the Purari 
Delta a masked figure ropresmnte tho spirit of a man 
rpeently deceased, i this «slip for Toren, Strata 
Ganoe ornamanta’ cut out in tho form of birds aro 
charactoriatic of tho Arimon Islands and Humboldt 
Bay, but hardly of Geelvink Bay. ‘Tho wood-carving on 
the gpa. ees 28, ‘4 more ornament. but 
‘the 
































Sree aranerk eee 
Sees ire aarae 
Peer a fat cea ies 
Ree Sepa ee 
fn Sc le sect te 
Marri econ er meets 
ep hg a 
Cee ce a iene rte 
Sree if aimee 
segs a 
tly eg eo a date 
teeter ay 
hall river that dows inte tho delta of tho Zilanden 
ial esteem inal Gee ie 
ee aati oe 
Be ten Alt Se 
= 
sr epee fn 
i as never Se ene 
Pea oes 
1 dior teal ee ha sey 
iit Sea Sa ans 
peice Pact oa Se aaa 
teres came he cage ae 
Gt ee encarta mat 
sa a Oe saa 
pullin Stringent 


‘eho make them. 
ent A. ©. HADDON. 
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canoes of Oceania yd. . Halon and Jame er 
wot Opsanis Oho: Mireur od Pie Oy 
OD ie “tia ona’ Rete "Pe toy 
Jer Hepat, Beaton Ne an 48k 
die aah ure & ge 
ttt Ray zitmography, eof miss 
sits Sa Un Pad ot ane 
Seat ate, ao baling pack 
ia eo sent er 
ent” valet theugh 
Te eet eta" bateround Te 
‘etal stun Ingaege i earl nue 
ee amnrie pear 
Sgt" Sl lingo of oe 
ny ob cual a i la ee 
eatin aot a 
timer a eta olden tat an 
fifth gpa in Sur kia of he nary of esa 
Me PS San 
FE ee anal have applied thonssies 
co a mdeen ane Ae retgins 22 ie Bay ret 
‘of their labours is Volume I of ‘Canoes of Oceania,’ 
Slt Riya oer st Fs 
aa gata ee ga eee 
out doth cangen lus together, The typleal ear 
$e aa canoe a onl aed sa 
Pm ae ea be toprol 
both lof, tare pce nd tala ote 
STIS fenton he an, 
See ea caer el eome mat wager 
‘Thee ace ve coger ith aan sonra 
Pome senad vom oe vow tat te Foyeonans 
featres youl ppm tenes, ae tat 
weched Mawel SF wea! santal iauode'” Srey 
Set erat thee pantie con ene 
Fee ney Suged i tanta toh 
rns 
nn ning, drapes ann 
voi “atamatanee died the dag 
Wa Bcokrtfuction ‘of these. vessels. In. New Zealand 
toa coutrantin Ba rere or age of 
SE ee Pel bly ethos te ld 
spf, an Ey urges OF i che and 
pe oe a Rd 
ey of es outa coma aba 
definite keel. Tho planks were fitted together * jigaaw 
dete ee, 2 Dae wih aise he. Spe, 
SRR he cee aa appots 
dleted bythe nama ot Pay ose Toni Eat there 
feecenta ra para me Foe 











‘work of Rivers on 80 
hander on genealogies 























{0 build thom... The rig of tho various, double-canoes 
Censlatod ‘coentially” of triangular epritail with the 
fapox downward. ‘Tho sail was eithor attached directly 


teh mast and to a curved boom, ea in Hawail and the 
Marquesas, to. mention but two localiticy, or pexbapa 
Mached to a yard alung parallel to tho may in a manner 
Somewhat reminiscent ofthe gunter lug of vome Buropean 
fal eat Bu, io malo a not comple for in & 
(punter lag part of th luf of the sail is attached to the 
Brant whereas in ie Polynesian mi it ie attached to the 
Yard which runs tho whole length. 

“tho lage double eanoes of Tonge, Samoa and Fi 

‘whic Sue hull is smaller than tho other, may very 
Wall be derived in part from Micronesia, for the canoo 
Jeiltundled as if i wore a singlo outrigger voewel, and the 
Sua uli apt to windward, 

‘ingle outrigger canoes of very 
ane Rand in Seoat pars ot Eastern Polyassia, The 
Soteggnr boome. are few (usually two), and ateaohed 
Shore or lean erty to the ont. "Thin ia in harp 

and 

















Contrast 10 the Melanesian craft where as & 
"great ‘many outrigger booms are et 
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attached to tho float by. elaborate bundles of crossed! 
itanchions, The Polynesian single outrigger also differs 
from that of the Mioronesians by being a single-ended 
‘boat. ‘The function of the outrigger is that of a counter. 
oo and nota, buoyaney apparaine Jn fact, he 
rout be kept to windward or when tho outrigger 
ison the lee eido it must be counterbalanced hy somebody 
ficing out on tho balancing platform, : 
i lynoaians uso tho counterpoise to overcome this, 
problem, and the Micronosians keep their outri 
ed Qrindward by reversing their boats, 7! 
i Yeobnique should not bo regarded as primit 
cenoos in question are patbaps the mos} specialized 
failing eat in Sho wort, “Tn this group wo may include 
Bhs ocala yng pou” of the Ladrono Island 
( wehich azo allegod €0 bo capable of « speed of somo 
‘ughteen iota and to be able to steer within thro 
“pointe of the wind. Te is likely, as Mr, Hornell beliovey, 











Eingeborenankulturen. in SUdwott- und SUdafrika. 
Tare” Sete Kad Hurenany, 

9B Whee. gis 4 300 pps nn 2, tei fires 111 
RM. 64. 


‘tho prosont volume forms the second of Rasgen und 
‘eultorge in, Biafra’ tho rosult of a visit t0-Bouth 
‘Alvica by the late Dr. Lobzeltr, from 1026 to 1088. 

‘De Lobuoiertroatn of the varions South-west African 
tribes, Choir atrial culture, customs, iodo of dros and 
to on! ils work innot, however, contnod to tho old 
Goeman sphare of indusno, but overlaps considerably 
{ato tho Hoshusnaland Protectorate, will tho eat ty 
‘ages cover the, Swart and Zu people 

“iit iat part of thin vory Important work donla with 
no Tons tins laven groupe of Bushmen oF mixed Bune 



















Spears, Forked tron Rods, Tridents and 
ange, Mas, 100% 147; 84, 18 


Oe a eave yuna bly. 
Th lls oF tina a , 
‘mm of the Sennar district of the i 

‘which I hage devorbod: in, my 
Shiga im vd Notes and Records, (Vol. XY, pp. 
Bodh brent moro thin fortaitonsimiaeiuod othe 


{at Ronan enn of agi a te 
eval emblorn 0 re ‘ 
Fey Meant Mew, Clik (May, 134, 188 and 1056, 108); 


ind Me, G, Le Hlliot Smith (MAx, 1895, 106). 





ha agit, who lve do the wt baal of tho Blak 
‘Nilo about Int, 14""N., to,bo ta of tho, 
‘black people of’ mixid origin who have inhabited 


‘te 





© ity. €0 their allégiancp Yo a line of Mobathedaa. holy 
on sprang from Bannoge ol Dace (6 1600-1670 4 
‘whave Ts aid, to havo come {oun Dongola, and 


to have boen.'éno of the frst, to “Tlara in this 
el te Su ‘lthough they take their nage from, 


“uel sabin hl wpa ooncaton it ho Pw 
th i 
‘Rotording. 10 tradsion Bancingo's 
ret man among th Fuge 
Sisoxy bows the wane 
Mago Wey wer he al ad 
‘he na, 









doubt 





‘Mohambdan’ 


MAN 





ona 


ra for centuries, They owe their present tribal * 





vo shes 8 : 
wiser Wsigoosdan holy ten 





(February, 1938, 


‘that the large Fijian double canoes ware evolved out of 
fof derived from thom, It is certainly true that thoy 
Wore sailed in the samo way. Thoro is in fact closer 
relationship between the Micronesian and Melanesian 
‘methods of sailing than between either of them and the 


Polynesian mothod. 
TE in obviously” impossible in the spade available to 
fire gully denied aconnt of tac of ft nd. 
ns author follows tho linen of invetignion and arrango: 
rent adoped hy be, Bota Buck ahi Barony ator 
"Gulture! ‘Tho iuatrations, consisting of photograph 
of tortly and of tho work of cary arse and very wall ‘ 
Grew diagrams, nambering as many a 312 iv, are : 
Sf great. value i thoroglves; and in thoroughnaes and : 
Attention to detail Mr, Homell i no whit bohind Dr. 
Back. We may rogerd. thin volume aa « complete 
‘anatomy of Polynenan canoes 
ADRIAN Drapy. 








AFRICA. 


‘men, living’ in the gonefal Kalahari rogion from Angola 
{1 the Molopo rivet, and fio South-west Africa to the 
ioe Biate Border” in ection, siagomes the rem: 


ty Bu tio nak Chr, Beutland and 
THurthor chapters deveribo the Barg Dima, the Herero 
and the Anbar whi the south-eastern Bag of Natal 
ue thor io ot eed with the detipton of 
‘author fs not wetted of pure 
ranivg Slory ‘aad’ wien te sul 
‘uropesn eontacte on’ tho Basta, and the ofbty 
Bane oontacta on ah Bashmen. ‘The murvoy. ig noboo- 
ancily- romewbad rupee, nb, evans. froma. 


sot car pee nes 
Tee pens Hon Go 








* ‘ CORRESPONDENCE. ‘4 me 


‘Thete are & number of lines of holy men among 
Revauba fod ac th. ting saps of 
imiocowor (2halifa) rig 

roE'th Une, hw gol, Gv i 
eine oe cettay a a ap ted 
featod on the stool of 4 rs 














seat, slight] 
‘wooden stool with four logs carved out of a sixgle 
Se wood, haw . 

limentary 
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oF the unual bladod type, and the other of the pointed 
‘ype Keown in the Sudan an slaiya and considered the 
B2RE pear while tho laded spear i rogerced a the 
Binnie th relics of Sheikh’ Mareiq ‘wad. Yetqub 
include a asaya with e wooden haf, 
parallel to the Wabena * branched. 
Mand imnk “forked spear-rast "aro. the 
fom odo; of which two form: part of the rll 
"Shih Marri wad Ye, and rr te how 
Srith Soils Wa aj, “Tho ongin and purpose 
we eeeerkel rods have boon forgotton ‘bythe 
Yatqubl. “They are produced. at festivals. with the 
Sih relics, whe thog are tuck. in the ound fork 
SBirmont Wee eit, plates and. vi). There is no 
MpPermy of thn having, boon originally spoar-reste, 
meEAS fu thet where they. xine thoy usually out 
se neo apents may angus agaiat that explanation. 
‘bat ican tn im tho atqub stools, seers, 
aad Bodo ron rod we Ivo proved coping of roms 
a2 ligne of tho Fung matana, I teed (oe elt) 
oe Hey sutyoroe reasons for believing. the traditional 
Me en of the Fung with the Suillek. ‘The Salil 
someon Artuale many be related, se poases acre 
fo nore da asared stool on which the king has to bo 
aera “it ia acveniony when i, bocomon the Uving 
representative of th founder of the tribe. 
eee etvot malo a femplsy anda. ool, used 
rmorpovet to form part ofthe iil 
Faeyr Tulle of co mltana of Wada and Born 
“Teale Honor) an wel, 
Mie ion hafed gor ody i typical of he Tar 
oS Shen te ane a ee 
rng wo the tangod wo, v0 Uh the presence 
guy eae Wabane eli oF w covamonial axe with 


‘the oarg word for wooden stool 

tion ids the namo of the Pung 
Pe Te eany bo thatthe spear and thea 

ted by ‘tho Fung from the 

pone doneondante appoar 

en tn tho. Kanetn 


























Bhillulc on the Whito Nile bofore doing #0, and 49 have 
eon. tt tn this puter comb lion of fax, 

‘ir Richmond Palmer (MAN, 1982, 47) ng dein atton- 

© tion'to the trident-spoar Icnown, as, mamanangi, which 
r almont certainly £0 hive some comexion 





f ofice’of the chief nobles in the Kkingdom of 
Borna¢ and I fool gare he is right in attributing the 
ff this form: of royal isslgnin, 

Yo the prv-Arab Barbors or Humites, ono of wi 
Chiot gods (or anobstral apiita) seers ab an early pariod 


Pee ye moreipped inthe form of Aeron, 
“he. noma “Foti 


/MAN 
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wins a ini ae esi 
Take Beh A gen then Aa the 
ee oe ete aca 
search dit aoe ah ate 
Beatty ert edie as te 
Sie aige caniete capri ts 
eae eee 
Ptipte teed ees 
A eR en 
Fn gi tt 
woo ae mere eas 
sis aa aga it 
cg eat a ea a 
Mha°T have no. doubt that ia Mant wo have « survival 
reece eres 
intr erat ene le 
erent hah cae ea ee 
Rend Dae pa 
a Aah RES A wee 
aie ated 
we sectarian 
Mri ce intel 
iinmas hedemeranwasc as 
nein ae oP a bear, doped a Sho 
oer : 
st a aero 
eee tng Reece 
pein koma nee 
Seer ah 
ah Ha eastern 
ches acetate a 
ie ie cea ana 
Bor delete es iy ah oe 
fee a tienea 
CLE gto 
peek nce ante 
the Yakceba ud” ether tb in Nordea Rodent 

















(Mtasr, 1985, 92), the simple fork o teidont han undar. 
gone ‘complica! 
‘ould ome 


ted elaboration, an ‘improversent" that 
‘te any nogro race that’ could 


to me to be the probable origin, of the 
witands, for exarople. Sinee, a» Dr, Mines 
records, the bow is thace the symbol jar of 





1th by ater thar putpne fad mn. rg 
‘hornuaope ad been 
gad propa Mes Sie catastrophe, into land for 


a 
Peper ar 
SB Fear Badan "h FAREREL, 
Bee-Hives in’ Us es /, Max, 1037, 183), 
wc inure Bs OM 
30 Be AUSen. a epindrod enter 
BOD cate ecgrnt ot Cae 
vena tad ath gd na eta tng 





























ajlindrical hives; one, man. hold @ bore with lames 
Suing from it, and J smoking out the boos, while the 
bthef removes m comb from the hive with his hands, 
‘Tho meaning of this scone. had escaped. me, when, I 
Dublished tt fx 1900 in toy" Life of Rokhnara” (pl. xi, 
rian asec), bus Ms, Norman de Gace 
iw that whan. bo van r-oopying 
fe yaa ago he tw Bre of Bee oneal the fowl 
se may anc rotation of tho sono as repre: 
tenting eave, ‘onde Ty omen 
‘ono on « wall of tho fy temple of Nousorro 
‘te Abuaty fn Midalo + i Taste don alton 
etches," 1015, -p. BB). An Intoresting fact abo 
homey in anciont Egypt i that i le not Sooptioned in 
tat tho Ritual Lite of Oring bor the Mido 
my andthe ‘infrenso in that honey, neatly 
tires, was reserved forthe king's uss, aa {twas in Dactr’ 
st the be ing ‘of last century, and in Abyssinia® él 
about seventy-five 
"in Gyrenaica, before tho Tealian oodupation, the boos, 
tor hia at gions ong ben famous, wre hosed 
{long wooden in many parts of Bast Atria 
beeshiven are hollow cyliubioal Toga of wood or boxes 
inde ot ati and thn an 
fromthe boughs of Tare 
{it Gobo Mana to tho oast of Hodaida,holow eylindeal 
fof wood are lao employed, and these re piled on 
atone another in Hh namo way a, thowe gue, by 
Htocant trom Taxon find I have soon oi 
see hiter at maxdied mud, well af beskstoworkc 
fovored bside and oat with & coating at mad and cow 
dking thm wero piled up tio’ nbove tor and wooed 
‘vor ‘rth, thatch.” Gylindeeal ‘baskebwork hives, 1 
‘woe told by Dr. Schweinfurth, wero in so in rita 
Intho lst qoartor of the nintaonth oootary, 
Nn ihe titer of 1800 T remember noo bn tho Nilo 
hneur Abu Korkan in. Middle’ Egypt, 0 boat inden 
1, which were boing 
lds in the neighbour- 
pe lot for tho flowering 
degre. ought tcc hn re, 
st Boat, ‘northivarda 
‘tn arly satan the 
lured 19 chair owners, 
my ia 
“Maillot, who 
tho soventoonth 


be foweet ext 
mi 
shen 
Eire ete 
re fe orgeks 


f,. Vallagee. 


duran ory Phe boos syarm rom theit 
ee ‘aeoale of ‘collect their nectar, returning 
simot, loaded with booty, and, in the evening 
we foventer. their hives, "without evés mistaking’ their 


‘Browne, Travely in Africa, Egypt, ond Syria 
Sy08 ta 1708, London, 1790, Bi, 
‘ravela in Southern Al 


\byssinia, London, 
sian cad 


‘the Dotia sou 


abode, ‘Thus sojouming three months on the Nil, 
“ the bess having oxteacted tho perfumes of the on 
‘flowers of the Said, th eseonse of tho roses of 
Fayyhm, tho swoota of tho Arebian jeeminy and. of 
‘every dower, aro brought back ta their homes, where 
“they fad now sichos, Thus do the 
* dalicious honey and plant of wax 
‘the Boutmen on thoir relay acco 
« Eh numbor of hives which thoy have taken 
fend of Baypt to the other.” 
Jo Plolomaio times boe-hives wore transported {roma 
place to plage in portable hives, Hagar (Caro Musou, 
‘Gat. gon. Zenon Papyri” IV, p, Ll, No, 66868) 
‘loot from Sosteaton to Zenon, dated 20th July, 2 
‘hore thre is mention of 1/00 beeshiven that. wore 
Toasod to various natives, some in Heraldeopolis and some 
inthe Memphite nome; tho hives in the. Memphite 
ome nl ha inl bao eaforsed othe Hora 
polite name without ‘perminsion, Another 
sah same vn, BOG) cua St oe ‘the ven 
wero transported. by ‘donkeys, Pliny (HN, xxi 43 
Yxoployit in Taly for ie tanipo 
af eat mem ante and eh ere writer a Eat 
vee woro oarvid rom pasture to pastuse 
ont tho back of mala. empl 
‘Honay in rosrved for the King’s so in:— 
Dorfr; W. G. Browne, Travels in Africa, Rgypt, and 
« gyela from iho your 1708 to 1900" London, 17 0 
tho whole of tn diwiot at Gebel Mae, he 
“«avontirely ‘appropriated to his (Ube king 
“ tha ea i oa a ih, 1 ab eo 
“produced there nee all reserved 
‘Ghattoe ‘MBeavels in. Sopthorn 
24a, "1 oust 


+ Abytinis Heaton Yeu, Val 
ts val. fp 
‘Above iha ely, lth hon prdced te 
“ goaney in eainad by the Negoow wo however 
“sly gives wom io tas T nove 
“this apparently rary circumstance complained of j' », eer 
although Ihave requ ‘noticed the landosting, 
Taxon in wha al qa ot thi hey wee 
pains ty of Sonning some lov ahtnuahe 
dhe oppor of sbeining woe for aha 
wets Pie to na Gf sk Be, Wyldo, stModorn 
Rin Loudon, 190k, pert 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Africa: West ‘With Plate C. Thomas 
VARIATION ON A THEME: ANALYSIS OF SMALL CARVED FIGURES FROM BALI, 
CAMEROONS, AFRICA. By Trevor Thomas. Free Public Museums, Liverpool. With Plate O. 


99) Ther are various ways of ooking at nativ art It is usual for anthropologists to see specimens 

‘as adjuncts of some particular phase or feature of culture, regarding them more as scientific 
objects than examples of art. Other students will seek to analyse a sequence of dosign motifs, this, 
not infrequently, leuding to conflict of opinion as to the original design ; where one sees a bird another 
will find a frog or a flower. Or a series may be taken to illustrate theories of evolution and migration. 
Whilst threading the mazos of theory and idea the investigator often loses sight of the specimen's major 
claim to attention as a piece of native artistry. 

Tt has been Joft to the artists to approach primitive art with relatively innocent vision. Yet this 
form of appreciation if carried to extremes i often in danger of new distortion worse than the complex 
theories of the specialists, If. balance of wsthotic and scientific methods can be applied it is likely to 
yield valuable insight to the study of ivo art. 

‘Among the many fine specimens in the Ridyard African Collection in the Liverpool Musoums, there is, 
‘a small group of carvings which may well serve as an illustration of an analysis along these lines. 
‘Unless otherwise stated the specimens to be described were ‘ purchased from Mr. James Harrison and 
% golleoted by his son in Bali, Cameroons.” ‘The records, as meagre ag those of most institutions, give 
no further information. 

‘As a group theso figures exhibit « series of variations on a theme. Without wishing to suggest wn 
evolutionary sequence, it is possible to seo a development in complexity and a variation in style in 
elation to technique and materials employed. ‘The simple element of the theme is a human figure ; 
tho variations may be conceived as harmonic and contrapuntal. 

‘Most of the figures are carved in moderately hard wood which has darkened so thatit is almost black, 
‘his colour is largely due to a patina which in some cases is almost metallic in character and oan 
‘be seon in Plate O.1, where some of it has chipped away. Probably this patina has been soquired 
through anointing with oil or fat and clay. Some of the surfaces are smooth and polished as though 
‘they had been, much handled. 

‘There is great similarity in the execution of the pieces, bub some show greater technical skill, and it 
swoms reasonable to presume that they were made by different craftsmen. From the point of view of 
subject, though not necessarily of technique, the simplest figures are the single ones illustrated in 
Plate C.9 and 10. Of the various examples in the collection some are male and others female. All the 
figures present one particular attitude with both hands clasped together in front and held under the 
chin, Some show a definite indication of a cup or similar object being held, as in Plate C.4, but mostly 
‘he line is continuous from arm to chin, 

‘Phere are numerous examples of the second type with two figures set back to back. Combinations 
of the sexes vary, 80 that sometimes male and female are together as in Plate C.4; otherwise both are 
mmale or both female,’ This particular specimen has two holes in the tops of the heads and one in the 

















{eft shoulder of the male figure, into which a length of creeper stem has been inserted. In these 
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double figures the decorative value of the legs 
has made a strong appeal and been used with 
much effect. ‘The bend at the knee has been 
emphasized to increase the rhythm which this 
natural line provides. Development of its use in 


the most functional way is found in a series of 
ivory trumpets. Of these, Fig. 14 has a single 
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«(figure with, the embouehute set at the back, 

i below and spart from the figure itself, A small 
hole has been bored between the hands and chin, 

possibly: for use as. means of suspension.’ In 

; ‘Wig. 13, two figures are used and carved in fair 
detail with a curions shittpening of the déme of the 

‘iead a8 compared: With the others, but similar in 
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this respect to some of the wooden figures. The 
hole made by the bent knees has been cut through 
in both directions, that is from back to front and 
from side toside. Whereas in the wooden figures, 
the fect usually lead into a solid base, here they 
have been transformed into a thin tendril-like 
cord passing below the embouchure and. crossed 
above a small hole pieroed at the back, 
This porticular trumpot almost suggests 
that perhaps at some stage one of the 
wooden figures was tied on to the end 
of a single horn and this later suggested 
the carving of the whole group in ivory. 
(The Museums number for this specimen 
is 27.11,09.40, aind it was presented by 
Mr. B, Holder, Cameroon, por A. Rid- 
yard, who spent his lifetime assembling 
‘specimens for the African Collection.) 

Tt is the third of these trumpets, 
Fig. 12, which shows the skilful use of 
the leg! motif so as to form the actual 
embouchure. As with the others, there 
is a small hole at the back and in’ line 
with the embouchure. ‘The twin figures 
are here more conventionalized than in 
the last example. Moreover, the tops 
of theshouldershave been keptsoparate, 
whereas in most of the other figures this 
junction of the arms has been retained 
to form a decorative zig-zag pattern. 

‘Tho only example of a triple. figure 
is shown in, Plate 0.2. As q result 
of the increase in numbers’ the: indj- 
vidual figures, avo ‘become elongated 
to make therh fit'the available design 
Space-area?. OF these threo one is male, 
one “female and one: indeterminate, 
either, hermaphrodite: or because” the 
carver was in a quandary, Here again 
tthe shoulders have been kept apart 80 
that the arms form three W-shapes 
around the figure. (Specimen No. 
20,8,07.34; presented by Mr. H.L, Jones; 
Rio del Rey, per A. Ridyard.) 

In this sequence of harmonic pro: 
sessions, four figures have been used in Plate 0.7, 
Dut only the torsos have been retained, and the 
heads are joined ‘with a flat section so. that’ the 
figure may stand either way. As the legs with 
their strong pattern were discarded, the ems 
have received increased value and. depth of 
‘emphasis to ‘compensate thé “design, 90 thiat 
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the arms and apertures are the dominant 
features. 

‘The next stage seems to have led to mass for- 
niation as shown in Plate C.1, where two tiers of 
figures are set around two cylindrical sections. 
Formalization is here carried to greater lengths 
‘0 as to emphasize the pattern. Three types of 
figures can be distinguished; above the central 
ring are six males alternating with five figures 
rather like the indeterminate type in Plate C.2. 
‘As these two specimens are adjacent in this ilus- 
tration it will be observed that the pelvie aperture 
forthese figures is square in section asdistinet from 
the rounded V-shaped opening in the females 
below and the pointed pelvis of the males along- 
sido. ‘The alternation of five and six in this row 
Dyrings two males side by side when the circuit is 
completed. It will be seen, too, that each figure 
does not have a pair of legs, but that each leg 
comes between and does service for two bodies, 
‘Arms ate not continued to the shoulder but only 
to the elbow s0 as to produce the zig-zag rhythm. 
‘The central cylindrical portion is not continuous 
but oxtonds only behind the backs of the figures 
‘40 that the logs and central ring are open, ‘There, 
is a length of fibre twisted around one leg, #o that, 
possibly the whole group was suspended. 

‘The other multiple group, Plate C.3, has only 
‘oh row of people, but all are very closely packed 
nd there axe indications at the top of more 
hhodds monssed inside. Heads are elongated as in 
Plate €.2, but the most interesting feature is 

“s presented by the execution of the legs. There 
would. be obvious difficulty in representing 80 
any logs and it has been overcome by retaining 











vr 4 ‘the bent knee motif which developed in the side 


‘elevation of the double figures and by using it, 

“hore in the front elevation. ‘The lozenge-shaped 

"motif has been «0 obviously detached from ite 

“context that it hardly belongs to these massed 

trunks; yet it makes a good rhythmic pattern 

‘around the base of the figure, and repeats the 

“') similar rhythm of the arms above. It is worth 

noticing, too, the way in which all attempts at 

‘cing the many ‘bodies demanded by the 

‘puumbér of heads has been abandoned ; one gom~ 

“posite belly, with ‘subtly indicated organs serves 
‘the mass and belanoos the grouped figures. 

5 ‘What might: be regarded.as the contrapuntal 

Hee Poa ne thetheme. were foreshadowed in, 

1” Plate C4, 





nid are fully realizedin Plates C.5 and 6. 
‘2 Me individuals are now toversed and inverted 80 
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that instead of being back to back they are 
only shoulder to shoulder. This device gives an 
intricate and satisfying set of rhythms, especially 
in the new pattems made by the arms. - Using 
only two figures in this composition the artist 
mist have been confronted by a technical design 
problem; the. two bodies meoting centrally 
concentrate the mass of the design there, leaving 
the legs asi attenuated terminations #0 that: the 
figure could not stand on so weak a base. ‘The 
problem has been solved by an instinctive fooling 
for fitness of design in the thickening of the legs. 
Emphasis on the line from knee to heel reveals om 
‘appreciation of the dynamic value of concentrat- 
ing the tension. This overbalancing tendency is 
climinated as soon as four figures are employed as 
in Plate 0,5, and consequently it has. beon 
possible to revert to the bent knee motif, ‘The 
ends of this figure are not solid but cut out to form 
circles, ‘The heads are fitted with eaps and aro 
pointed to fit the groin formed by the adjadent 
thighs. (Museums No. 24,9,00.42, and, presented 
by Mr. J. H. Frame per A. Ridyard). 

‘When formalization is carried to extremes it is 
often difficult to trace the original motif.” Tha, 
‘the specimen shown in Plate C.11, would be rather 
‘puzzling if seem in isolation, but in the light ofthe 
‘other specimens it becomes more obvious. As a 
ppiooe of formal design it is forcoful and. strong in 
‘abstract quality, Reference to the other figures 
will show how the curves of the head and axros 
hhaye been amalgainated to produce’ & strong 
pattem. Cavities for the arms ind eyes have 
‘undergone a similar alliance, whilst the teeth, but 
lightly. indicated in. some of the others, here form 
a major part of the design. This of 
agnthesis is even further ‘maintained * in. the 
fusion of penia and protruding navel to form » 
central boss which dominates the pattern and forms 
the foous from which the sweeping lines radlinte. 

* As a result of the uso of different materials there 
{s some variation in technique. Figures exetited 
in wood all bave the grain running with the length, 
‘an advantage where most of the cutting Tines run 
in that direction. Some of the woods are hard 
‘und close-grained so that the planes are clean. cut 
and details‘clear. Others are more fibrous and 
details have been simplified! or modified to suit the 
softer minterial asin Plate C.1, “Those who have 
done any wood. carving will appreciate the skill 
with which the heads in this specimen have boon 
‘underout and the: éentre excavated between, the 
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logs. In Plate C.8 the material is stone and con- 
sequently the design is less taut; facial details are 
weak for there must have been considerable 
difficulty in working the hollows and all are 
roughly chipped. Where the hollow goes through, 
as between the legs, it has been possible to smooth 
the surface, Theivory trumpets, Figs. 12,13, 14, are 
all smoothly finished with a rounding and soften- 
ing of the edges. Perhaps the major differences 
in technique are best summarized by saying that 
the wooden figures show the clean facets of knife 
whittling, whereas the stone and ivory reveal 
rounded edges and abrasions produced by rubbing 
and smoothing 

Much variation in technique is shown in the 
treatment of legs and feet according to the funo- 
tion and space relation of the design. ‘Thus, 
in cases where the feet actually form the base, as in 
Plate C.1, 6, 9, 10, the feot are lengthened, legs 
thickened and ankles eliminated. "Plate C6 
‘especially reveals the essential necessity of making 
‘the base equal in breadth to the widest: part of 
the upper figure. In all the other instances the 
logs are more attenuated and the feet eliminated 
1s boing inessential to design set on an arbitrary 
ciroular or rectangular base, or leading directly 
into the ourve.of a link or the body of a horn. 
Tt is offen stated as characteristic of negro 
carving that the legs are shortened and thickened, 
‘0 that it ia well to recognize that this is not always 
the case. And when it is done it is not through 
inability to carve these extremities, but deliberate 
‘awareness of structural and artistic necessity, 
Tt is profitable to examine the treatment adopted 
by some modern sculptors such as Henry Moore 
in similar cases. 

Only two specimens show attention to the ears, 
‘and there is a distinct contrast in the treatment. 
‘Tn one case, Plate C.10, the ear has been formed by 
‘carving below the general surface level a hollow 
confined by V-shaped and C-shaped outs. In the 
other, Plate C.4, the ear is formed by # C-shaped 
‘continuation of the eyebrow raised above the level 
of tho rest of the head. For all the other exampl 
eyes, noses and mouths have place of prime 











YAIKUREKARAPA: AN OLD AINU ORATION. 

of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 

33 ‘Yaishurwe-karapa means personal speech- 
making} but the word is used only 

for a felicitous address, as when the wine-master 

at a fepst congratulates the host. It is never 
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importance, and ears are not represented. This is 
quite natural, for in observing faces most people 
tend to disregard the ears. 

‘The specimens in Figs. 16, 16, 17, 18, 19 are 
intended to show modifications in ‘the design. 
‘Thore is « kind of sceptre, shown in side and front 
clovation, with the usual twin figures at the base, 
their arms and heads lengthened to acoommodate 
the base of the central rod with its diamond 
pattern, This section presumably forms the grip 
and sbove is a single male figure terminating in 
what appears to be « bell and fool's cap, the bell 
being pierced with slots at right angles to each 
other. This termination is patently phallic in 
conception. ‘The other specimens, Figs, 17 and 
18, show diminution of the extremities in 
‘adaptation to the link design, (The specimen 
with several loops (Big. 17) was collected by 
‘A. Ridyard, Museums No. 9.8.98.15, and the 
‘provenance is given as ‘ Bunge, Rio del Rey.’) 

For the interest of comparison a drawing is 
given (Fig. 19) of @ pair of figures on the head of 
staff obtained in the Solomon Islands. Whilst 
the heads in this case have been treated in the 
round, the bodies are flat and are more elaborately 
curvilinear in pattern than those from Africa, 

T have been able to trace only one illustration 
and reference to this type of figure and should. 
welcome notice of similar specimens in other 
collections. Leo Frobenius, ‘The Childhood of 
© Man’ (London, 1909) illustrates similar figures 
on pp. 179-181, Figures 188-101, which he 
describes as ancestral offigios of the Bakundu. 
Apart from their fertility significance, it seems 
possible that some reflect dancing or norobatic 
activities, perhaps of ritual significance, 





List of figure-ntimbers and dimensions in inches 


TY high | 10, 8.11,08.55 
6 11, 811.0848 








‘used for funeral orations or on other sad 
‘occasions. It is usually poetical in form and 
presentation and might be termed @ song, since 
{eis always intoned or chanted, - On this occasion 
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if one may tiso the present tense for a custom 
which has practically disappeared—it is de- 
Jivered by the father at the wedding of an only 
daughter. - Tt is clear from the context that she 
is also an only child, and we read between the lines 
a subtle hint of anxioty, now relieved by the pros- 
pect of her children continuing the ancestral line. 
‘The bridegroom has been approved of, not 
only in ordinary respects, but particularly as to 
his line of descent. ‘The old social organization 
of the Ainu was saliently a clan organization 
held together by the cord of matrilineal descent, 
igidly exogamous and maintained as such by 
implacable prohibitions, but traces of patrilineal 
descent are just discernible at the present time, 
‘The evidence for descent .of each group from a, 
Specific eponymous. ancestress was much more 
‘concrete than, in most examples of totemio 
beliéf, Tb was furnished by a secret girdle 
whioh no man dare eximine and was even. taboo 
t0'nsk about. ‘The ‘girdle was anoienitly known 

as qeshinwkep, ‘revered, hidden thing,’ the 
namo still in, common. use’ being’ updhoro-kut, 
‘dosom (secret) belt;’, ‘This is) considered ‘here 
more “polite” than wupshoro-tush, though I first 
found it under. that name in'the North of Yezo 
Aislonid. It really is wcord (tush) conventionally 
‘tudken, to signify w particular ancestral source 
‘wcoonding to: its: ‘ond, consequently, the 
number of times it ig folded to make the girdle. 
i Hlderly women who. treiunre | their esoteric 
Vb Knowledge decide whether the: hut of the man's 
+) mother: bears testimony to « inatrilineal dedoent, 
otha, thing, pe of the bridé. “Inthe present 
case’ the. bridegroom, tested: by the’ criterion 
of the Aut, has been jensen lige’ 
‘husband fot this partioular girl, 
‘All priitnacies ‘ended’ and’ Welling’ cite 
"exchanged (for there is no, prmaony in Ain 
custom), ‘thd: most. revered ‘and trusted’ Kami 
/Fuchi—epirity qngostress of all Aint," who: domes, 
- , to-light i the hearth-fire—having been solicited, 
ill. is in order,’ If it’ be asked how lineage from 
lo ancestress gould be Rocio with 
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‘done’ by, the. father before handing it overs, 
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Tt was customary for the bridegroom to send. 
to the home of the bride material for the prepa- 
ration of the sacred brew, inau-korashkoro, which 
took a week or so to make. This was made 
from millet with ancient ritual precautions. 
‘Though no longer officially permitted, a tiny 
‘amount may be surreptitiously made to-day, 
the Government closing an eye, since it is aware 
that the ancient drink of ‘Ainu ancestors for 
untold generations cannot, be absolutely. pro- 
hibited without ..cansing’. intense» mortification, 
particularly at.their most. important rites, the 
offerings to ancestral spirits, 

‘Tho guests have asvembled for the feast; when 
the father ‘of the bride makes the speech or 
recitative in. poetic form” which preludes’ the. © 
ancient rite of handing a cup of the sacred. brew: 
to the bridegroom opposite, who. drinks half 
and gives the remainder to his bride,’ Should 
she refuse to take it there is ino marriage, but 
‘that must have been. of. rare Occurrence, for, 
young women ate said to. have had some liberty! 
‘of choice short of a nfinging Bo Ne he of RY 
"The actual proceeding ‘With the cup 
Glad to tho eth fut’ pnoaracron ‘ 
the baghu, the prayer dnd Iibation stick regarded » | 
as a messenger of Kamui Fuchi to, other kamu, 
mostly outside the dwelling, At present known, 
as iku-bashut. (idu, drinking) ‘it has , become ' 














regarded as’ A, snared object, 
ES with the eo ot ‘hind: 
fore handing. cup 49 another the. gives ttm’. 
the bash roti! iy Gab ‘politeness: which 
places, ‘the: blunt: énd for the recipient to take! 
in, his right haijd: «This is called. bashut oshipi, 





or round ‘the Dashui, ‘This is likewise 2 
ut whereas it is customary. for the giver first 
+0 take a sip, on this oocasion the cup is handed 


receives it from thé latter, she" raises: it 
Jovel of. her: forehedd, ‘swings’ it ay 
to right and left, Lee peat ie 
Serr feminino gesture aaa 
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a word indicating thanks. During the recital 


which precedes the turning of the dashui and bee hp 9 
giving-the oup, the father holds it in his left clei ough te fret) 





5 incood, to pat 
Shem aroke” —"hroug sho woey bowen 
OF Bhsikore Kama. 


hand and keeps softly stroking it with the right, 
ato and fro motion. ‘This is equivalent to the 
act of ongamé, reverent or polite salutation by 
to and fro motion of the slightly interlaced 


fingers of both hands. ‘The yaikurekarapa is ‘Ancient anoostors 





“algo known as bashui oshipi itak or talc at turning In shining array, 
round the bashui, cipal 





‘The following  anthropologically interesting, 


and in some respects beautiful, poem was suddenly ‘This tho kinship tally 


‘Speoeh of spirit kin, 





poured out by my learned Ainu informant, Sturely given to 
2) Nisukrekguru, on my asking him why the 

‘Amu held the North wind in high esteem. vey 

Various items of information from ekashi. (Aint Atuicomatuye Far acrods the oovan, 

‘elders) had pointed to the North as the probable Uko-chip.kurs, 1; Ships coming and gong, 

























source, of Ainu ancestral immigration, Among 
these mention may be made of the northern 
position assigned to an ancestral kamii second 
only in importance to Kemui Fuchi. At the 
‘Boar Festival also. the bashui laid on the rim 
ithe asp offered: to the ‘ramat (spirit) of the 
* Famué still supposed to linger in the head. present 
‘at the communal feast, is oriented to the North 
Star ot posaibly the constellation of Ursw Minor. 
‘This is called ' Out Visible Person.’ My simple 
‘query seomied to carry: w cogent. suggestion, ‘thas 
cliciting’'1' dream-like answer from the depths 
£ of the old man’s memory. 

‘Tho poem is olds, ite reference to a bygorie 
custom, and the survival of some words no 
jonger in common use, assure us that it was 
~‘oomposed: some generations back; how many 
“ft would be hazardous to guess. Doubtless it 
© jhaa ‘boon ‘preserved owing to its artistic charm 
‘and its subtle appoal to sentiments and motives 
familiar to them, and not too far from us. In 
‘this power of stirring emotion ib shares the merit 

‘of tho truest, pootry. 
Ta conclusion I have to confess that my . 
‘knowledge of the Ainu language is altogether too. y 
flight for unaided: translation. Without my ones. 
‘Ainw teacher it would not have been ‘possible. is 
soe rere en oa aA dorivation from 


Hones of aicentors, long goxe, 















x same’ time it ‘possible fo to 
Ais wee ee ge dd Se forty whonco aneeatral sists. ate fated in 
ids. Sot % ‘s clouds by. sat wind. Aat seo ee ‘woman.’ 
4 > amt not cleat na to te igaiieanes of now 
Aiey ‘Text sake mmoM DICTATION BY saat Ay anh ee 
: ba by sy informant. The 


‘Nisuxennounv, 
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Shiramba Kami, supreme spirit of vegetation, especially 
fof trees which provide tho Ainu with houses, fire, 
uutonsils, implements and weapons, even clothes. 

3. The word ochi-ne is obscure, but in the north of 
‘Yeu T happened to note the application of the word 
‘chi, meaning ‘lighted ' or ‘ sining,’ to the chiet spirits 
fof the ancestral host, ‘Tho placo of the ancestral 
host is commonly known as Kamui Kotan. The word 
olan, though usually indicating a village and itaprocinets, 
moans * place of existence." 

4, Literally this apocch of the spirit kin was * put in” 
‘oF * poured out to * the living. 

‘5. This boautiful verge is really an upashkuma— 
sacred, oF valued, teaching—which poetically reminds 
tus of Ships pasting in the night,’ and of Shakespoaro's 
“AIL tbat lives must die, Passing through Nature to 
Bternity.’ Possibly there ia hare some faint reminiscence 
‘of ancontral migration. 

6. The git! fathor, without doscondants to continue 
thin ancostral lino, felt miserably lonely, but the context 
‘seems to suggest revival of hope in the idéa that his 
ighter, bearing children, would leave other ' footprints 
in the sands of time," 

L. T have insorted the line in brackets, porhaps un- 
nocessarily, as a reminder that tho torm turesh, meaning 
"younger sister,’ hero simply refers to a gil of the 
name generation to which tho bridegroom belongs. 
‘This alono suffices to date the composition of the poom 
to a time anterior to the present, As already remarked, 
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Ainu relationship was formerly reckoned by matrilineal 
eseent, with rigid exogamy imposed on members of 
the same lineage, as determined by reference to. the 
sooret girdles worn by all women. Intermarriage with 
Tapanese, together with general deterioration, has 
laxgely destroyed that system, but it lingers still among 
olderly Ainu. More than traces of this classiffcatory 
system of relationship poraist in places where also 
extension of relationship terms botween members of + 
community not nocostarily connected by common 
dosent, may be detected. But inguirios have failed 
to traco-the aurvival of such intimate terms aa brothor 
for slater outside family relations. ‘Tho expres 
‘Tureah matpo, * Younger sister girl,’ perplexing to my 
Joarned informant, ia explicablo on’ the ground that it 
ropresents a social custom which vanished long ago. 

“Masara is the ahore above tho tide but sange moaning 
“doscont,’ probably implics the beach, while makun, 
meaning’ ‘beyond’ or ‘behind,’ signifios—aecording 
to Batchelor's Dictionary—tho land away from the shore. 

Teshteru, probably onomatopostic, implies tripping 
over the ground and leaving traces thereon. 

8, Kokou, actually corresponds to the elumay English 
‘son-in-law.’ Since, however, marriage with his only 
daughter, failing a son of his own, entitles the husband, 
to tho position of son, a little pootio Veonce is here 
{indulged in the translation. 

‘Nemanup moans ' that which is called.’ 

SHfa...0...0.,4" is equivalent to ‘ Amen.” 
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Fieldwork in Northtown: Four Institutions in 
34 Industrial Culture, Swnmary of a Com: 

‘munication presented by Mr. ‘Tom Harrieson 
8 February, 1988. 

The Leoturer gave somo proliminary results of 
his first year's fieldwork in tho typioal inland in~ 
dustrial town which ho called * Northtown.’ Brond 
theoretical conclusions would be put forward when 
‘present phano of felwork, was complete and 
tho firat five volumes of results published (in the 
autumn of this year). ‘Tho nature of this fieldwork 
fand somo siraple results wore considered, A 
principal subject of study has been institutions in 
relation to their component individuals in industrial 
culture, Four typical institutions illustrate this. 

("The public house, studied by three research 
workers, using the unit's method of, firs, infiltration 
and social |, objective observa- 
tion; third, associatios participation, and 
subjective observation; fourth, interview; ‘fifth, 
questionnaire—useful when the answers are known, 
‘The ‘pub’ study revealed threo points relevant 
to the present theme : 

() Only a tiny fraction of the total ‘pub *- 
goers were young people, under 25; youth 
‘was no longer naturally attracted to.a ‘pub’ 
‘environment, 

(i) An increasing number of clubs are 

‘nging up, to compete with ‘pubs’ in a 
considerable antagonism. 














(iii) Success competition of these clubs, 
which aro largely outsido control of the law, 
hhas been mado possible by an official action 
in concluding, on erroneous data and a fanciful 
graph, that music in ‘pubs’ makes for more 
drankenness. This year, second of the music's 
compulsory cessation, tho number of drunkards 
has soared. But the number of drunkenness 
convictions, the basis of all municipal, national 
‘and lioensing action, is no real index of dinki 
‘tivity, And the official action has dislocat 
the social lifo of a largo area, 260,000 people 
to whom music in the pub equalled delight 
and ‘ culture,’ to whom the large central * pubs ? 
of Northtown with their week-end concerts 
‘were the heart of @ cultural arca far I 
than Northtown itself, Now many go to the 
other town areas whero singing is allowed, 
‘Tho social pattern has becn altered. 

(21) The Church continually woris about youth, 
‘and ‘can no longer attract it—xcopting the 
Gatholies and tho extreme Tyangeicals, who pack 
‘their churches in Northtown. Of many reasons 
for this, and its great effect on tho culture, we 
may here indicate for example: the great  dis- 
‘crepancy between ordinary language (12,000 talk 
topics), the church's language and the films’; the 
discrepancy between the 400 sermons. recorded, 
and the ‘real life’ of the town; the increase of 
‘alternatives, the major influences of Petrulengo and 
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Littlewood; the, comelated decay of politieal 
Cathaalson’ and belie iu better futares the 
Shanging to tone of Northtown, ond to cm 
pha “Denth as” euch, which in@iences 
Butitaion, ‘On’ the other hand’ the -Arekbishop's 
FRecailr larly bagod onan almoat complete 
Xgrorance of social frend 

TEiIy Ponies Heel ie tented by the mont 
abou apathy. Neatly 00 por cont. of Northtown 
‘foto dant bother. “Les tian J per cent, who do 
rower 260. Tx" manteipal polities, af course, 
Sous tray excue by he ions a 
Autor’ qualiation, and this affects mubsoquent 
Seated "And ax 'tho eure, politin! language 
MSNee daniooompraensile (eopenally ep. 
troadh'to' women) Having tho minkmam effect on 
Freee yok people wig, more and amore, doubt 
The saedioe at pollie claims to provid, Detaled 
tee rareatand sbdervational work (+ people full-time, 
sei nd ere Ee at ak 
Aaa Wich neat tho accepted structure of 
‘our ‘democratic society.” « 

Mv) Tnaividal life is more easily adjusted in 
sole aay to"changing oxtornal conditions, Tn 
rere Mee where the degree of actoction and cas 
Tratllpation aro igh, tnaividualn maintain. Uhoie 
ra” capoctliy’ when tho rent of Pare 
ata eaerals and emotively variable, aa 
see Wanderers or 'Blackpod!, - Blaskpool 
se hutcomnmon and powerful plan, i= erhapa 
ra yacooontel i ie nd than any” other Wl 
ne eect ia_tho eawitial outlet of eaoape 
from Northtown, It affects millions in their one 
* timme-tree,’ work-froe, week of the fifty-two (mainly 
Ses fe contain everything that isnot 
stay Steyehing magical, ayetie, castor, 
dreamland, impossible, remote or Mecca, ‘Tt negates 
Greer of other astitations. Tee nicceas was 
toe Og wiolotime invontigntors in, tho 
feudlod Ma at'a maler tint. throughont the 
ron 














Prehistoric Monuments in Sumatra, Siommary of 
35 communication prevented by Dr PM, 

Sehnitger, Conserodior of the Museum of 
Antiquities ‘at’ Palembang (Sumatra) and Leader 
of the archovological expeditions in Sumatra, 1985 and 
1986, 22 February, 1988. 

‘About the beginning of our era there lived. in 
South Sumatra people who had reached a high 
evel of culture, ‘They already knew bronze, used 
tho buffalo as riding-animal and had tamed the 
lephant. What type of people they actually were 
ro do not know, but. they, seem to have come 
originally from Tonking. ‘The megaliths and bronzes 
found there show a remarkable affinity to those of 
Sumatra, 

"The main animal in the Sumatran prehistoric 
plastic work is the buffalo; he carries the soul of 
The departed to the underworld. ‘The tiger also 
plays an important rélo, due to’ the Malay betiet 
Jn the Kinship of tigers and men. Interesting too 
fare the traces of an ancient elephant-eult. Stone 
lephants were erected as seats of the souls. With 
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this may be compared the custom of some Tban 
js in North Borneo of ereoting a bamboo pole 

ith a wooden elephant on top, when they havo 

obtained a cortain number of human heads. 

Tn Middle Sumatra menhirs, dolmens and stone 
terraces were built, In North Sumatra wo find an 
earlier stage of the megalithic culture in the Batak 
country; great stone coffins with bull-heads and 
Jhuman figures in front, colossal round pots in which 
the skulls of chiefs are preserved, human figures on 
elephants and horses, lizards in stone, menhirs, ete, 

"A living megalithic culture is found in Nios: 
stone terraces, steps, menhirs and altars, also seats 
fn animal form, which aro soul-stones for the 
departed, the oldest forms of the Indian wakana, 
‘All these’ megaliths show a resemblance to those of 
the peoples in Assam and Burma: such as the 
Naga, Lakher and Lushei. 


Committee on Applied Anthropology. Report of 
9G digesrign menting. 28 January, 1088, 
Major Hanns Viseher, Educational Adviser 
to tho Colonial Office, opened a disoussion on the 
problems connected with the inculoation of a moral 
ode as an clement in native education, In tho 
last fow years, he pointed out, educational pro- 
grammes had been brought increasingly in contact: 
ith native life as far aa the subjects of instruction 
‘were concerned, but & i 
of life wero also necessary. When wo o} 
first schools for Africans in Northern 
‘was possible to appeal to the moral code of Ialam. 
Te was generally nocopted and it had always been 
sib for the European teacher ‘0, appeal to i. 
in the south tho mission schools of dat 
taught “Chritinn elon along with, purely 
juropean educat rogramme, and little, con 
idorition “was given to” traditional standards 
Statements of polioy by, the Colonial Ofc, had 
insisted upon tho importance of moral teaching, 
but in the government schools, which wore taking 
fan inoreasing share in advanced education, 
was not always aay. Judging by the West African 
eadente whom ie sew in London, the produst of 
this system was very rarely a person with w definite 
code of values on which he could rely when separated 
from his own environment. ‘The graduates of 
‘Achimota formed a striking exception. 

‘In discussion it was pointed out that the Achimota 
system is in many Ways peculiar, in that both 
staff and students are highly selected, the students 
coming from families in a position’ of economic 
security, and that the college makes. a point .of 
finding pmployment for its graduates and keeping 
in touch with them; they thus retain the conscious: 
ness of membership of a group which is generally 
rogerded as an élite. ‘The actual time devoted to 
study of native tradition at Achimota was not 
(great, but native custom was regarded in principle 
fs worthy of respect. ‘The Achimota graduates, 
however, were prepared for a life in a more or less 
Fuwopeanized environment. Different. problems 
‘arose with the pupils of the technical and training 
colleges in Nigeria, whore may pupile retuyned to 
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rural lifé either as teachers or through failure to 
: find work. Here there was a real clash between 
: tribal and modern morality, further complicated 
by. the number of tribes represented in the same 
college. Tt was suggested that some rational 
‘explanation of the changes which are taking place 
jn native society would bo of value, Tt was also 
pointed out) that. the Christian code does not re- 
present tho realities of European society, and: that 
the native sooeasionist churches are the result of 
the African’s rejection of a morality which supports 
the dominance of the European. Tt would seem 
to be the anthropologists task to elaborate a 
morality based on sociological. realities, but he 
haa not yot the necessary knowledge to do 80. 


Recent Research Expeditions in West China. 

47. RPT ty, Dawid, ofeohat, Graham, Local 

bs ‘Correspondent of the Royal. Anthropological 

SOS) nation 

‘During the months of April to. July, 1087, Mr. 

{ohn Hanson. Lowe, B.So, of London and Strassburg 

| Universities, travelied in the 8i-Kang region, from 

‘Tataiont to. Ganze and Liang, “He was under a 

«© xeaurh flowahip rom te Royal Boley tnd was 
warticularly interested in ‘laciation. 

his the yocoud vai of ME. Hanvon-Lwo to th 

region... His first, was about a yor ago under: a 




































Bering ths, Dr, Gotdon Agnow, 
3 summer manths, Dr, Gotdon Agnew, 
DIDA bretent of to Wrst Chine Border Retearok 
me Tale toni T0630, and 

0 ‘sient Bao Fry an 
1) Mite th asan ito indo an ora ny of the 
1; /ibgtad ibes andl algo wstudy’of their diotl, With 
‘hima asnntante "wate Miss Jean Stewart of 
e “and De. Bugeia Shacoiteh, Young 
‘Rus Tody who sedontly graduated from the Schoo 














Koy: ed January, 1695--10th January, 
‘1938, Ne 


| Mr, Starkey’s main. characteristiox as an 
‘arobmologist:wery his: amazing quickness, bis visual 
Fremors, i Atzantion to dal, wd, fla for 
sto genius. Sa yon 
ria 3a ‘ 





Sok Reet clibeni 
vd tion: to. i 
Mer ad vont nak wolinok noted by ouker 


tors, and he-nover rested until he had per: 

(Milled Potea 16 lot Miss Coton Thompson diy the 

“AV. ound whers the pottery was fond. ‘The result was 

bio Be Minoveey ‘of the: Badorian Civilization, 'On 

meas oto WBS sl. § owen at expeteton, 

f on. ormptyii ‘out of every pot 

Ligue Spare ake soso ier tnechakd po, wah 

gaze eacentiona ho crew blank, Wet oes: re 

repaid itn for $ one containeda hoard 
| oF aol cing, andthe other. held tho 
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of Dentistry of West China Union University. There 
were alsowith him two graduates of the Union Univer- 
sity Medical School who took physical meastirements 
‘and other observations for Dr. W. R. Morse, 

"A third expedition consisted of Professor D. 8. 
‘Dye, Mrs, Dye and Rev. Fred Owon.. Mr, Owen 
{was the photographer. Mrs, Dye studied the. birds 
of this revion,unng opera glass insted of gu, 
Professor Dye studied tho results of earthquakes: 
and of glaciation, and also. Chinese lattice. work. 
Professor Dye has studied Chineso lattice for more 
‘hen twenty years atid his book, by fav thé largest 
and best yet written, is being’ published: by 
Harvard-Yenching: Institute ab Cambridge, Mauss” 





chusetts, U.S.A. 
6 t6 the corning of Dr. J, G. Andersson to Went 
China, geological ‘and . urchweological " research, 


expedition was mnde into ti Si-Hang region. 
Long and careful excavation -was not. permitted, 
‘Tho purpose was to make-a thorough mutvoy in onde 
i deat. iven for futarp excavation “ho party 
consisted of Dr. J..G.. Andenijon bis sporétaty, 
‘Miss Vivian Dorf, Mr. Chti'Yon-pieiy er archaeologist 
of tho Academia Sinica, Professor Clio Hien-ho of 
‘the National Szechuan University, asid. Din 
Graham, director of the West China Unior 













sity Museum of Archwology, Art wed Bi or Sone 
resulta ix pleolith culeare wi tas 
to 





ied to raiso problems thot it will tilce 
solve, Moro than twenty sites wore diseoversd, 
some doubtless, néolithioy and. all probably, ‘ 
Sto "Some exellent whooth-tono Sespemanta’ 
wore sooured and quantities of sherds and. pottery: 
‘Tho collection is now in'the musoum of the National 
Szochuen Univorsitys. where it will remain, except, 
for some duplicates which will be given. to the West 
China Union University Musou, A report of this, 
expedition: will bo, published, by tho. Aeadei 
ion. rertlhrrakin ey 
















Labor, he Worked fob tho. Dati 
‘the Romano-Egyptian town of 
im), an excwvations 


ty. 
: sea Cig st 
light on an obscure period. "When Potrio went, to 
Palestine ih sddréh of fresh fields and pastures new, 
Starkey wont with his old chief, and with hin 
excavated thred of ‘the great fortified mounds of; 
he. ancien’ “Syrd-Egyptian frontier, But his 
ipa work, and the one by which he becanie 
Jo well known, was when he took charge of the oxea- 
‘Votiona at Teli ed-Duweir. His faculty for organiza- 
Yon, his method of excavation, and his brilians 
event baarnion penne oy ste 
Hloveloped as ho grew in years and experiencd,.: 
setae Lass Laas” pan cae UG 
that keenest of aye and. Guickness of oberustch keg 
sori a. enabled a: of le baggy 
‘Career 40, recognize’ thes peculiaities jain 
«pottery. ‘The ‘fell. ed-Duwoit exoasrattone 
Tquoli of, the. greatest. importance, 
Biblical séadents, but a large measure OF the interest 
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. of the fihds was due t6 Starkey’s knowledge. of the 
objects found, He was beloved by the workmen— 

<-» Bgyptian or Polestinian—and his wanton murder 
*. by one of the people whem he hadl always befriended 
intetisifes. tho shorror of ‘the ‘deed. “He had. the 
inoulty of making permanent friendships wherever 

hha went, whether with his own countrymen or with 
‘Arabs, for his charaoter was one of frankness and 





"The Dawn of the Human Mind, By Dr. R. R. Schmit, 


‘f if translated by Professor R. A. S. Macalister, 
99 orien st acon 8, 
BO eaten SB as et net known in 


“enndan with proksiorio iavetigations in_ Germany. 

heer bn ign Yor concer 

: vo my mind i in pi ‘ 

2 Man "Sot'e tour wetore (Clomens, Luquet, 

aka taal to trv os, ou 

“PalBollhi mont Such comprehensive. attompla are 

popular in tho tena fiat they are snuh more 

at Lo tho gonoral reader than aro dal statement 
‘of tach reeling 








‘excavations, ote. But how far 
‘aro thoes theories likely to bo true? Even if an author 
lived continually in such a region ax tho 16 oF 
‘Pyrenoor, where tho spirit of the prehistorio homes and 
eave temples might Wve ‘do exert their influence 
“1 Jo him, ho would atll of neoomity approach tho matter 



















“jms Sho outlook of «° Want Buropean belonging £0, 
PusksNeolithio eulture. Written at a study table, far 
‘ti chances of acriving wt sorothing really true 


ily 49 bo remote, Much has to be 
‘idientions, and in tho prosent case 
oy far thevo premises themselves 
zeae, on page 170 wo road: 
‘koa ean: be reconstructed 


to 


See eee 
prec 
Ses Beran Genial 
[Shire teeta ere ie 
pie paiee take are as 
sme an nae Se 
a peaiaper ramen 
Sra tah ak a et 
por mepuaietcs a semanas 
che roinae at eran 
Serie, ancora 
reat secrecy era 
int they wore mado by initiation dancors. Moreover, 
tat venoms daa actope Dr, Sehinidt'sinverprotations of 
Sova ark ee nantees 
Se ken artaarwes 
Se er ees 
Sormren dtc, 2 seanet 
oe Sh eee 
. re roid ft 
Lo) © Miwane uc in shoes while, Dr, luna, oy 
poo otra eget 
Se ete sa 
: es es ee 
nthe an ode fs i eal oo 
logmatic, true Homo sapiens 
oe eaters ce 
poet Sao em enh 
his theories. Oe pues Sf we reed. * Again, 
jt 9g assured that the decisive event, the risi 
niu meee meee 
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transparent sincority. It is difficult to estimate his 
work, for he died ‘beforo it was finished. Much of 
‘Tell ed-Duwoir is still unexcavated, and the work. 
‘already done ié still unpublished, ’ He was killed 
‘while still in the midst’ of +his work, but had ho 
lived there ix no doubt that he would have been. 
‘one of the great archwologists of our time. 

M, A. MURRAY, 





t REVIEWS. 





out of the primitive stock of Homo primigenius, the 

‘Krcont of Mfan, cannot bave been consummated except, 
“jn tho Ancient North. Te was not in a warm region of 
* @xistenco that the Primeval Mind of dawning man. 
“« rose; it was under the blast of the Arotic climate.” 
Quite cloarly in Germany ! Yet if all this oriticism is 
remembered the work is exciting to read and is a brave 
‘Rttampt to agoomplish the perhaps impossible. | Not.the 





least brave thing about it. is Dr. Schmidt's. cortainty. 
‘Whore mont of ws would beg, pun awriog and Snort 
‘auch phrases an * perhaps,” *rnaybe,"* i is possible that,” 




















Tah bomot magus th uth goo ated wth 
samortign Teno 1 think gli ge withthe ras 
Neen ene cok a ook for annehalr reading. 
‘opacity that i jst whi ny nd il revere 
Frozuadae et doe tt ties 
mn think, -Buv sould 
tere ook of fet be, wil ran many ner, he 
{etnies indo ato bo congestants.on the wy he 
Tamgnorgoane ts itmenesdifeuton thet saute 
toatl aren, M10. BURKIET, 
The Dream In. Primitive Cultures. 
Biocat Liceny Med PhD i 
AD by. Prosensor dG. Seti 
188, Ate. S60 pp. and Bele ae, 
This was tata opteeved for tw bageoa Of Dostar 
at Pubcon tha Guivorty of anton: A short 
Hate Snciow ot. eats utepretation (Pert) 
‘ocoupios 16 pages, the remainder of the book being 
Sroaestaatly Sean vided botwoca Past 1 ater 
UEP atone cle tena sigalg 
sea Syaboty types, and forma, wuslowr Som: 
artery ign ata enaration, and. toir decovery 
Peseta) and Fore fan sown of Arora 
Tat aneaa tn thet eorelation fo thesrfompotivg 
aa) tee oes not. pppone 10, mich. oigal 
ont hin tenn, but the! work of ole author Ss: 
Toes Ay ‘Maou’ and comntcted on, in th Pryohor 
say etna. detviog trom, rouse The Yor. 
‘clon of Dra. “nn, sopler he to 
that symbolism in dreams is a purposeful dixguise, 
ion coagertg the pombity that apa 
witout pant ee enete form ok unking. Sa 
Fada “dense of primitive people nto, ord 
sient aod ngught sions, Gye incubation. he 
rewme ea ata into coping xght-drocma, ad 
aking ‘lay-deoune, ith which 
arent he Sect tak primo 
dreams and tho reaps ating rely” Lica 
fron. the ence i Regarded 








Adds! Yet of roam. 
Sos having. grecter reality, value than an acta 
“ Sxperienen" THe futher quotes, Krosber (American 
(sdbopotogist, Nov 4, 1902). If these. txibos. gould. 





Ceprese,thoriae in. an abstract torino 
Sore seen ty the poet’ of eae 
“have an. absolute reality but that they oxiab in 6 
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«dimension in which there is no time and in which there 
‘no distinction between epirtual and material.” 
‘Tho reviower ie reminded of Sir Arthur Badington's 
oR in Phe rare of the, Phot Word? the 
"improssion ‘of oxtamality. ie equally. strong in 
“ARENT amt comes tna I drain; eh dean wort 
‘loss rational, but that might be used as an argument 
<n favour of ita externality aa showing ita diasciation 
from tho internal faculty of rewoning.® This 
‘utitudo of apiituntiate, with thee medi 
Indian gu nel 5 ar 
“Tho book may, bo regarded as an important vnlostono 
on the oneioerite tral leading fromm. Frend’s work, 
‘An arly milestone was Soligman’s Note on Dream in 
‘Sudan’ Noten. and Records” 4, 160 (2081), roprinted 
with modifcations in Max, 1928, 120, in which it was 
point “out hat "atin ‘dae “oth aright 
Forward and aymbolie ‘dreams and that’ tho symbols 
‘wore aimilar 12 those ooenrring in. European Gres 
Te'wan also shown that dream affected eultae, nt 
ancestors appeared in dreams ‘and ordered. sacrifices, 
find that aymboliam was of two Kinds, elther particular 
{o tho dretmor or common to the tribe, In 1024 came 
BSotigman’' Presidential tives (J. Roy. Anthr. Inats 
TAV, 43}, in which he apoke of "what T hope tony bo 
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the beginning of « purposive investigation of the 
‘unconseious among sion: Braropean races.” Tn. 1038 
Seligman pointed out the imporcant bearing of certain 
forma of rears on tho problem of the diffusion of 
culture, and he returmed 19 the question of drearas of 
Driaitive peoplo in tho 2uzley ‘Memorlal Lecture. for 
Tos "Roy. Anh, Inat. LIL, 103), having meanwhile 
broadcast a’ tall onthe subject, it in therefore not 
strprsing that Seligman contributes an introduction to 
Tired ork 4 

How eaaly a drenm may ocome * prophetic? ix 
shown by the fhet that the feviower, when Working at 
Se."Thomnas's Homital, London, about 1950, dreant 
ahi hm an xe bone hn tn hoe 
This dream was probably determined by the fast th 
hho had that day regretfally refused an invitation from 
‘rend ‘whose name was the sano an that of the bitd, 
find over-dotermined hy the fact that ho had kept wich 

id at home for several yours. Two atrango co 

Sidences,on tho noxt dy, rade tho denen © 
{i lotr wna recived tn which tha water 
Had’ met ‘the fiend and” (i) it wea reported to. the 
reviower that two. ornithologists had just speach 
{bird on tho toraoe of Se. Thomann. Honpital™an 
‘xtremely are occurrence |” CANNING. SUFFERN 
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Navan, By Grory: Baton. ‘Gabsdg. (Unverety 
Me ee pt” fe 
AL Seating iw 
Mie uae! th Nora teen tt 
toh eee re 
pag orem ae pg ft th ft et 
oo ra ee Semarang ral er, 
i ong tg of net ih ih 
Set anf eat wet et 
chong, bags te 
PO pero ge hg Med 
ae oe ay eg sae 
Pian tobe ong Toler) Tas poy tins te 
eae te ay pata heme 
Meeottti ta he os? aoly ‘os fa 
et oak nha oak ee ean te 
feeal“uscty| gee. precnton’ eles’ Semen fae 
Ee rn ag oma rg ener 
wee oettees Siatncats ato 
Se Bat en eo fs mo bras ie 
poe hmeig ir ceed lpg orig 4 
Cth nl hs tw eas 
ST tien Mi ante” i Baten acre 
Pele ecibrieed gee ear 
eens, Sey ene ah 
saat ea rag A a 
po ary ete phate rey ior 
teeta pencaty cua a senate 
(oe ta eee fempaations and fe) ove 
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‘the culture setting,’ and an interpretation in torms of 


“noads of the group gua. group, eg. sliaviy” or 
fare innot used he 


integration, ‘The term “structure” 
familiar way as defining an order or arrangement of 
lotoents, but as referring to the elements thomselvee, 





to social acts, to *dotails of standardized bebsviowr, t0 
what I'should call the ' contente * of culture, But then, 
fs we shall ee presently, the aspect of social ‘ content,’ 
social ‘behaviour in. its coneneto reality, ie. almost 
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compltely overshadowed in A. Baton’ soil theaty 
Hyrions cf orer and ayatem: bound semngetnon 

‘tien thor i this novel but periupe Mot quite val 
ation" our toctologicd. focaary.“achianes 
Sone’ “Ts playa an anportant part tn Me, atasn'y 
sfaiyni’ot cuimes but if imate pannsan nor of 
{ination a moant to define in ibe few insance, 
{ho tondoney to fasion” wish characterize’ tho. Now 
ing whom star hr. alco ae yg 
but beyond dat sufrs to practically Gvery peas 
conflict situation, in tavago as well as cilized society 
tcagoniay rivalry, estrangement, olourbay rl 

tipathy, armament ac, eas ar, oaadjextmonta 
{n'neursin or peyekon, ‘ote ae.” ‘Tetum com. 
erat ioe RS chaser th sone sn 
‘hich ail thes phegomane expres, nately econo, 
Which fonds to over increasing Resto, and ht which the 
Teh fa py ropmtni pn vos to 
that of the other (p. 178) Tey ns T min, T oon find ng 
how or spoof feare i th phoma whi tay 
wren the new ert 
eu la gh goal td Sit oar 

one wonder if char fe any sen in hanapng tage 
adler tho same. beading, tay, class war ‘andthe 
‘Mehitmogenes bebwocn &neusota nd We family ana 
‘lands (p 181). 

T have to apoogi 











in: I have not, yet stated 
‘what the book is about, It is devoted to the analy 

‘of @ cortain eeremany (from which it has its title) oft 
‘Tatimul people, a tribe from tho middle Sopile River in 
the Mandated Territory of New Guinoa.. The naven 
eeromony, which plays a prominent part in the life of 
tho tribe, is celebrated by the maternal uncle (Wau) for 
his sister's ehild (loua), malo or female, whenever ho or 
she has carried out a’ certain important achievement, 
for has earried it ont. for tho first time, and has thus 
reached a new stage in his or her life. Such occasions 
for the naven aro' tho first killing of an enemy, © 
successful hunt, the building of a big cance, felling of « 








Rather, it, seams to defito a> 


palin, planting of important focd plants, elso an 


initiation ‘ceremony, marriage, ote. Birth and death 
are not celebrated by the naven. ‘Tho eoremony consists 
first of all, in an exchango of food and other valuables 
Dotween the various relatives who tale part, ‘Through 
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out the ceremony, exhibition of pride and boastful 
Behaviour characterizes the conduct of the participants. 


Wamey with mack fan i pantomaaing, with butoosery 
‘with much fun in pantomimi ‘baloon 
and with sexual ‘tod allusions af 
‘The: ofthe nasen caremnony is revealed 
in o detailed examination of the relation ‘the 





“o-man.” 


"Hlowover, thestrength of Mr. Bateson’s book les tow in 





4) aruda 
© can of 
‘ader ; 
seni ees proton how, by what Machinery 
wetNike therfold problem how, by what machinery, 
‘toon tho standardization. of behaviour work, 

eh’ pomble typon of andardieation Thm 
SE rate oro nd reo Torba rocurence to taiveral 
stat othves and values and to hows, dives oe neces, 
iat erived trom other, w-toapenk outside flds of 
Sapevinge (payeology, hogy, ste) The explanation 
ot tan uleaal, bebsou can tartare. be 
Soave only from relations, fanettnal relations to be 
esectecstg between the’ caltural phanowens them 
salvos uctording to he human realty Which they expres 
TRowTreltions ean be of thren Rind (1) selations wh 








"to the ‘interpretation of the culture-whole under 
tte ‘capent of cultore, types, oF (as, Dr. Benedict 
Mould fay) “patterns.” MF Bateson does not yet see 
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clearly the relation between his own holistic formulation 
emi i 


cei"pe Benedict somiphtosopnice” (and som” 
toxin wel) potters interpretation (pp 98,34 308) 
Bev hot ico cuuhot ace the unitary mo ef ales 


Pes and an unonplinablempuie Zee (p11). 
By recut to oor dacuaon. "The cogtive feson 
Of behaviour form, in thir totality, the general cog: 
sitive “pattern of a culture, and tho affective moti. 
ations Eanilariy constitute tho emotional character oF 
"ent" expromed ins culture, The former repromnin 
‘fe ids, tho inter the dhe of culture (p. 33). inahtp 
Srganteation supplies perhaps the best iluptretion of the 
Saputive or lope deceit af ial balavinu 

tenbers of a orandan organized Idaahip group. ack 
dewards each other n't corti way becaage Of cert 
‘Seemises' which "direct their thinking proces 
(Cireitions*'in the Yaguer popalas termisology). In 
{ne'extreme caso they confers to 0 mllogitic watainent 











‘of roughly this type ? my sister's son is identified (in tho 
lana Tkinghip aystem of my culture) with his 
father, therefore I towards my sister's son. in 


the saine manor as towards my brother-in-law (p. 08). 
‘The mun-total of conceptual aud cognitive aspects, the 
‘idos of & culture, ex) iteelf in every province of 
life; «gu the eldos of the Iatmul is characterized by much 
fone nacho bas fr intriata abstract probes 
‘ophistio ta, 8 to arrangin 
Salture data in dualistic ‘schemes, “or tho general 
tendency towards ever increasing culturs complexity 
(pp.220-238). 
ethos, on the other hand, appears as 4 charactoriatic 
both of the culture in ita tolallty, and of parts of the, 
alture. It is iu the first inotance the "ayatem of 
Sfeatiments’ typical of, or ‘normal’ in, ‘a culture 
‘hor ‘of Tatmnul culture lays. stron} 


135). Yet 
standard 


factor; but to make this explanation valid I must be 


thle to show that this emotion oF sentiment is socially 
recognized, is ‘normal’ and therefore effective in the 


‘be. dosived only” from 
yur itself. Thus T may 
‘provides the stimnulss 
‘of large ceremonial houses among the 
Tatsnul; bub this ‘of large ceremonial howson 
(God all similar standardized activity) is at the aame time 
‘2 symptom, 90+ ‘of tho cultural recognition or 
“normality” of the sentiment of * pride.’ This * funda. 
<"Ipental cirealarity of phenomena.” is prosent wherever 
wwe study "the internal workings of the functional 
Miysiom” of society and culture (p. 117). An ultimate 
solution lies in tho comparison of different cultures ancl 


Calture-—an evidence which can 
‘ttandardized bela 





thei eth, or rater in the comparinan of the 7 


10), “T'balove ryan im the Roosbiley 
Sines (P91, ‘myelin tha owl 
SP'stsh Somparinon andl ot "then 
ee "oP Saltare types, but cannot quis ovo how tare 
Son of hetoral systems could overcome thie 
‘dca {Pk wer. ally ahorwot.in 


Tencionl spn sal i fort ube ti 
SGSY dreataciey of phenomena. If wo lit ourselves 
Heap to stachoents of emotional bebaviour, tho. cir 
het igement in reduood to 8 mere tautology, namely 
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(ea 
Sconomis or sexal nature, {2 sonseanions which realise 
isdopentenigy One Sua tine Testinainet 
i). On we aay” view Seat 
haviour under the aspect of davelopment and continues 
adjustment to. standards formolated and upheld by 
Sdueational and. other regulative. social inition’, 
- oiango tho social recognition 
(Crideon great achnvertents 
{e's purposoful-nctivity’ Gt cultume Unking tho wher 
‘with vital needs and intrest of the Soiaty. 
Tidn the attompe to solve Mr Bateson vicious cirdle 
ssive. his "cloned aystom * and t0 distort 












fchore-espute ef Sivan whieh is Betete atte 
‘a of chime whieh i 
‘scluded (7-200). We have even iinolate! 


“* Yaluoa and referred. to universal oF 
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‘imed at adapting the whole cotmmunity to the salture 
‘ottact sitaation, ‘The school should be an agenoy of 
integration im tribal fe rather than « detached acl 
‘extraneous instrument of cultural durgption, ‘hie i 
{0 be attained by a closer system of covordimtcn 
Detween government and srssione with the oo-optrnt 


religion, science, morals, technology, aud even 
Feoroation must ‘all have their’ influerce” on native 
culture. But they inust exert this inftusnop” bi ‘a 
‘manner comprehensible and salutary ‘to. the nati 
instead of being thrast at him haphazard as the 
‘lant vagaries of the white man, the unholy teiity, of 
European institutions sliould replace rather tan dis. 
placo those of the indigenous culture. In the past, tho 





‘adjustment convince us’ that thelr probleass ‘can, by 


‘Upon solid foundaticns of theory bn a 
4 Bee a orga a al 


th 
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"making of mata and bask cloth and the cultivation of Ergebnisse der, Stidseestspedition, 19081910, 








“ate ae everyday activin, ‘dvmographie, Bs Mikronesien. ite! by Dr. 
ee tater exter jn good, 6. Toten, lamba, 1086 
‘and illustrated by clear: };. moreover, it is ac- Band 7, 2 Pe By the late Dr. P. 
os WebpuMtal iy Gauent deeehand desceptsts of the amirack and Dr. Annefee Biers. 388 ppt 10 ; 
Srysntaation “of production. The cactare (one coloured}, and tect tutrations. 
BoP the WontotsFolyaodan type, prewating clos. When the fist part of Ponape in”1883, 
tiny wish that of Topi though te an of tate ‘De Hambrick was already seriously ily and hie death, 
tang Se i ge plated ie 
Riomalous usoge coeur = cpposte sex. Sonploted i 
“hore fon Sai fom hi writings. econgmie and 
55) maton but, ‘eee, taterialcallare of Po a , 
ee nana one heh in lf other communities i wed own amenorin of thoi Thelt 
Tee ecw hn rae forma of funfafne os ity octal visions, forma of government, and tribal organi~ 
CB fannie ae Gumnows’ evidence, which ie very sation, with the history of particular groups “Next” 
aoe ine Fah i matenotial and’ other 


© floge, thea provides 8 farther interesting variant 
field als coms x! 





- Se in tory brtwoon tho lange “Kindred 
{ca te aller Kn roa (ga) to which be 
{he waund arm and fae Hownehoa, whic ax he pints 
ik are called kainga too. More material on authority 
‘ie family end’ boussbold, the roatigns between 
Hothees andi position of women would have een 
PRS ter Tse ia stated that tho elaine to Toad 
7 bre ehioly patron, but maybe matrilineal as wel? 
{5 ingen ineres oms paternally dtd. 
noe staat only in Jandary (Store the ethor 
ered) and futoral faassen 82 dave ton absndoned, 
Specie of Kinship couldnt bo stdiod 
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5 He nis tustey Memorial Leste, 
rae er tanita at 
pera = 

wea a Foe nes rene ae 
ed See oe ee 
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sae See, Bees ot 
‘West Alvioans; 0 which J. 8 Lincola, The Dreamy te 
Primitive. ress ge Pp 107-8, added additional 
a Re 
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ers 

Last summer, in thé course of a Geld trip to the Berens 
‘eres eanes ata ee as 
Ss Ee re es 
100 miles east of Lake: Wi ‘One morning T asked 
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this 
meant. Ho” 
fox the next 
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slog ng bag it could hardly have been 
iors irely shetind Sloresver the itporance of 


the colour of tho bills in the mind of the dreamer was 
further demonstrated by (a) the fact that ho seized upon 


it immediately aa the basis of his own interpretation of collection. Its magic power is equal to that of form 1. 


‘the dreara's meaning. in which ease the fax akin of the 
trae colour at the Gills in the dream means money (in 
fxahange), and (6) his reiterated comment that it was 
so strange that the bills were not of the ondinasy (green) 
colour. 
‘T may edd that the dreamer could not identity oi 
the man or the boy in the dream. The latter, ho 
wan about elaven Years of age. When T oxplained ths 
Froudian symbolism, he seemed in no way Fesistant to 
sna. oak 
‘A possible interpretation of 
dos a a whole igh be thie ; 
70 years of go, hax been my interpreter and montor 
Gung several summers of Sold work. He has become 
fathor tired of tho work, howover, and rationales this 
by ‘mo that I have alreedy ‘writen down. all 
U need ‘0, know. Hero he was then starting olf on 
another trip, though it was to be « relatively short ono. 
his don’ i probely tho expremion ct rpretad 
‘gression towards me. "T'was the man he felled to 
ecognize, a possibility that was farther precluded by 
Transposing tho season to winter. I gave him the money, 
Which ‘approximated tho amount fe would earn, bic 
{his money was also feces, metaphorically speaking. 1 
hhave more than onco hard him use the vernacular term 
in reapoct to task he disliked performing. “At the seme 
‘timo, ninco we have boon olose Friends, ho sould not turn 
i Ine down, and ho needed the money, os well. But he 
tt ‘waa not antioipating e pleasurable trip, because internally 
: ho vary much reised going: Besides, the journey up 
Ube ia not an easy ond Tore are in 
: 100 miles and WB. has been acoostomed to do his share 
s ‘of the caning, besides the cooking. ‘Then when we are 
‘encamped there are (to his) the endless inquirioe and 
Hosa of sanalating what other people Rave to aa. 
‘Thus while tho intorprotation I have given. may” 
regarded a tentative, the uso ofthe Froudlan symbolism 
‘does male the dream intelligible in terme of tha eirourn- 
‘tances it whioh it occurred, "No doubt it had further 





mneral tenor of the 
“Bo, who is about 























hazea'a (*preaing)2” Some authors protead that the 
‘tna is Eesined do preven the hid trom ering. bet 
they take the ronult for th came. In order that 

bo Sflenloun, fe shoal be made by "Blacksmith, sot 
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aro twisted inwards. Actually, I have rarely 
it worn by children. There ix’ specimen of 
‘this form in the ical Museums. of the Royal 
Geographical Society of Egypt, and another in my 


a's 


Fo. Fw. 2 

1s is very intereiting to rote the existence of this txt 
form in tive Hallstatt Period of the Barly ron "Age. 
Fig & a an example found at. Halenondor, 
ibabatiot Governmant, Heamacaica, whish J 
Morgan doncminater pendent Can it be an amulet 
otk ben Perea 


to 
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Th objet of thi nol ie ipl to det th fai 
‘hemoderh gyptan hese’ end sow We st 
resemblance Fig. 3 and Fig. a im form and. 
Baer CHARLES A. BACHATLY, 
+ Ob, Note war quelyuesaiedatin 
(2 sci) in Bull Bo. ey. Sana 
ie 5 A aN 
+ Min W, Blackmgny The Pellahin- of Upper Boyptylenn:0 ah 
Landon, 1957, p- 80;4W, Deon, diate de Epes ; 





contemporaine, in Revie d’Bthnographie of des Traditions 
‘populaires, vit (1927) ppaeAl. 
‘Car Bochally, Migs bur ulus amulet gypticnnas 


in Bull Soc. Roy. ie d'Egypte, xvii, p. 


1915, p. 15 3G. a ir 
rupesir’ in Ttla (Valoamonica}, in Bulletin de Boypte, 
Eee 10, p78 . 

FY Koimaer, Une amulette de 'Epyple ancteing, in 








Bull". Boy. uo Sip, Sis: 
Exypte, Le Caire, 1905, p. 30. ee 





*J. de la istoire onic Paris, 1027, 
ia, p 310, ge a16 (10), B- Coun, Obie dey 
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TWO SKULLS FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


1-3 male: 2-4 female: ubont one-third natural sie 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Physical Anthropology. With Plate D. Buxton, Trevor, Jul 
SKELETAL REMAINS FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. By L. H. Dudley Buxton, J. C. Trevor and 
Alvarez H. Julien. From the Department of Human Anatomy, University of Oxford. (With Plate D.) 
Qe Febrany, 1086, whe engngn fn field work among the Negroes of the Eastern Caribbean 

(conducted during the tenure of a Commonwealth Fund Fellowship in Anthropology at North- 
western University, and with the assistance of a research grant from Northwestern and Columbia 
Universities), Trevor was able to collect the remains of some of the early inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands which had been discovered in the course of the preceding two years on Water Island, near 
St. Thomas, by Julien Originally, the burials of about twenty-one persons were recorded 
as lying at a depth of from two to three feet below the surface, in direct association with shells of 
the giant conch (Strombus gigas) and other gasteropods, small animal bones, probably those of the 
Indian coney (Capromys brachyurus), lumps of a red ochreous substance, stone implements and 
pottery, the last of which is discussed by Professor Gudmund Hatt of Copenhagen in Maw, 1938, 48. 
‘Tho skeletons were reinterred in 1934 and 1935, after the accompanying objects had been removed. 
Jn 1936 it was unfortunately impossible to locate more than seven, despite the expenditure of much 
‘onergy in shifting soveral tons of sand under which they then lay. ‘To this number can be added 
the occipital bone of an eighth individual, found on one of the two sites from which the rest of the 
remains were obtained. A rough survey of these sites was carried out during their excavation, 
and the positions of the. skeletons at times of first discgyery and final removal were ascertained 
‘as accurately as possible. An account of the relevant facts, together with details of orientation and 
such artefacts as could be associated with particular burials, is being prepared by Julien 
and ‘Trevor (1938), and copies of it will be deposited in the Department of Human Anatomy at 
Oxford and in the St. Thomas Public Library. 

For our immediate purpose it is enough to say that the remains of respectively five and three 
‘yards from the foreshore of two inlets known locally as Landing Bay 
ith bays are situated on the north-west coast of Water Island, which 

shores of St. Thomas by the Gregerie Channel. They lie between 

ts and are shown, but not named, on U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 

being the first large inlet south-west, and Tamarind Tree Bay the 
Elephant Bay, the name of which appears on the chart. 

‘The skulls (mostly incomplete), humeri, pelvic fragments, sacra, femora and calcanea of seven 
individuals—five fully grown, one an adolescent, and one a child aged about eleven—and the occipital 
bone of an eighth, apparently mature, are now in the Oxford collection. Measurements of the 
‘crania, which have been restored by Buxton, and femora, with the exception of those of the 
child, are given in Tables 1 and 2. In view of the scanty material with which we have to deal, it is not 
















T Through the Kindness of the Hon. Lawrence W. to the University Museum at Oxford by our collaborator 
Cramer, Governor of the Virgin Islands of the United Mr. Julien of St. Thomas, of whose courtesy in placing 
States, permission was obtained for the material to be his finds with us for examination we are anxious to 
Oxcavated and sent to England. It has been presented make the fullest acknowledgment —L.H.D.B., J.C:T. 
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to be supposed that a consideration of the metrical 
characters can yield anything more than the most 
tentative results, but as no ancient remains 
from the Virgin Islands have to our knowledge 
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yet been described, we present them without 
apology? The two most perfect skulls, Am. 
40.1.1 and Am. 40.129, are illustrated in 


PlateD. 
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Taste 1—MRASUREGENTS OF CRANIA FROM THE VIRGIN ISLAND 
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‘Tanue 2.—MRASURRONNTS OF YEMONA THOM THE 

‘Tho maximum length of the femur, loft and right, was 
‘akon, with tho bono resting on the horizontal surface 
‘of the ostoometer, the measurements of the right side 
being used to reconstruct stature from the formule 
provided by Pearson (1898). 





Definitions of the points and planes used in taking 
the cranial measurements have been given by Buxton 
‘and Morant (1983), thovo of the characters themselves 
Doing as follows :—L, i 

in median sagittal 

breadth in transv 

diameter between 

Dbrogmatio height; 

‘chord, brogma tolamt 

Sy, are, nasion to bi 

‘Sy, are, lambda to opisthion; , are, nasion to opisthion 
Bregmatic Q’, biporial arothrough bregma; U, maximum 
horizontal eireamference above supraciliary ridges and 
through most projecting part of occiput; fml, length, 
basion to opisthion; fmb, maximum breadth of foramen 
‘magnum; LB, chord, nasion to, basion; GL, chord, 





¥ An imperfect female calotte, excavated by the late 
‘Theodor de Booy at Magens Bay, St. Thomas, is in the 
. ‘warehouse of the Museum of the American Indian, Haye 


Foundation, at Brooklyn, New York, and wo understand 
that Professor Hatt has in his possession some skeletal 
material from St. Croix, one of the Virgin group. 
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Dasion to alveolar point: @’H, chord, nasion to alveolar 
point; @B, breadth, 2ygomaxillare to 2ygomaxillare; 
J, maximum biaygomatic breadth; NH, L, height, 
nhasion to lowest point on left inferior margin of pyriform 
‘aperture; VB, maximum breadth of pyriform apertare; 
0,, Z, maximum breadth of left orbit from maxillo- 
frontale; Os, £, maximum height of left orbit perpendicu- 
lar to Oy Ls. G,’, length, staphylion to orale; Oy 
breadth between mid-points on inner alveolar margins 
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of second molars. With the excoption of the Occipital 


wea ne 


which were found froin the table published by Tildesley 
(1921), the indices need not be defined. ‘The nasal, 
‘alveolar and basal angles, N . Ac and BZ, subtended 
by the sides GL, LB and G'H of the fundamental triangle, 
‘were determined with the aid of Pearson's trigonometer. 


Index (Oe. I.) vis. 








‘The problem of Antillean cultural affiliations 
has recently been dealt with by Dr. Charlotte 


Gower (1927), who states that in 1492 at least 
three populations, possessing as many fairly 
distinct cultures, occupied the West Indi 
‘These are usually referred to as the Cibone 
Taino (Arawak) and Carib. At the time of the 
discovery of the New World, the Ciboney were 


living in the extreme west of Cubs and Hait 
In the Lesser Antilles, of which the Virgins 
form the western extremity, it is known from 
archeological evidence that’ the Caribs super- 
seded an earlier agricultural population, supposed 
to be related to the Taino of the larger islands 
‘and sometimes called the Ygneri. The Caribs 
themselves seem to have distinguished between 

‘Taino and Ygneri. 

While not wishing to commit himself to a 
definite opinion regarding the pottery associated 
with the Water Island burials, Professor Hatt 
nevertheless supposes it to be Ygnerian. Owing 
to the lack of any detailed descriptions of the 
physical type of the Antillean aborigines which 
‘might afford comparative material, we are unable 
to add anything substantial to the argument 
from the skulls. It is interesting to observe, 
however, that none of the specimens now con- 
sidered displays the slightest sign of artificial 
cranial deformation, a common practice among 
. , its absence has 
ey (Gower, 1927, 
igh cephalic index 
viduals described 
joted, the general 
being towards 






‘brachyoephaly. 

We feel that it is necessary to make some 
observations concerning the skulls illustrated in 
Plate D, Had they been presented to the first 
‘two of us without indication of provenance, we 
should, on the basis of their high nasal indices 
and marked prognathism, hardly have hesitated 
to’ suggest that they were Negroid. (Two other 


skulls of which the facial skeletons are more 
or less intact do not show these features to such 
anextreme degree.) But the circumstances under 
which they were found—Am. 40.1.1 with two 
celts at the level of the ribs and Am, 40.1.2 with 
the handled vessel figured by Professor Hatt 
over the face—seem to argue against the likelihood 
of secondary interment after the introduction of 
‘Negro slaves in the 17th century. While admit- 
ting that the conditions of their final recovery 
were far from ideal, we are inclined provisionally 
to accept a pre-Columbian date for the remains as + 
a whole, It is perhaps not without significance 
that Sir William Flower (1895) commented on 
the ‘Negroid’ characteristics of two out of & 
number of Jpmaican crania of undoubted Indian 
origin examined by him. ‘This series was sub- 
sequently measured by Dr. Haddon, who men- 
tions the occurrence of considerable variation 
in the values of the nasal indices in his * Note 
* on the Craniology of the Aborigines of Jamaica” 
(Duerden, 1897). Additional human material 
from the Virgin Islands may elucidate the problems 
arising from the present discussion. 
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Fig, 2, rOrswenns FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
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ON POTTERY FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
ilustrated. 


AQ Mt-3.0. Trevor has sent me for inspection 

two clay vessels and six potsherds, exca- 
vated by Mr. Alvarez H. Julien at Landing Bay 
and Tamarind Tree Bay on Water Island, ni 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. As represented in 
Figs. 1 and 2, the clay vessels are about a half, 
and the sherds nearly two-thirds, natural size. 

‘These objects are without any doubt of pre- 
Columbian Indian origin. ‘They remind one of 
the ceramics found on the Indian site at Magens 
Bay, St. Thomas, ¢,., the handle on the extreme 
left of the lower row in Fig. 2, shaped like an 
animal head with two fore-paws, bears a strong 
resemblance to Fig. 26 in the monograph on the 
archeology of the Virgin Islands by the late 
‘Theodor de Booy (1919). ‘The sherd in the middle 
of the upper row in Fig. 2 is part of a flat bowl or 
plate, painted red inside and with broad lines of 
adirty yellow colour. This sort of ornamentation 
is ndt incommonly met with on the Indian sites 
‘at Magens Bay, St. Thomas, and Salt River, 
St. Croix, and is also found on other Indian sites 
in the Virgin Islands. ‘The small bowl on the 
right of Fig. 1 is unique in having « flat handle 
across it for carrying, suggesting that of a basket; 
there, seems to have been an ornamental head 
at the end of this handle near the rim on the left, 
where the vessel is defective. ‘The other bow! 
is more common and might have come from almost 
any Indian site in the Virgin Islands. 














(A NOTE ON RAIN-MAKERS AMONG THE MORO. 


AQ) The Moro ate one of the members of the 
Moro-Madi linguistic group (Moro, Ma 
Kaliko, Abukaya, Logo, Lendu, and Lugbwara). 
‘The Moro live immediately to the west of the 
st bank of the 
Ia) Province of 
the early part 
month working 


conditions, and 


fT feel, however, that 
it should be published because we know little 
about the Moro-Madi group. 

‘All Moro rain-makers belong to the Béri clan. 
‘They are sometimes referred to as Moro Bari. 
‘They have other magical functions besides 
rain-making and some of their practices were, 
at the time of my visit, regarded as subversive 
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By Professor Gudmund Hatt, D.Phil., Copenhagen. 


Mr. Trevor has also sent mé photographs of 
stone objects and additional pottery from Water 
Island. It is rather difficult to use the photo- 
graphs ax material for study, as the scale is too 
small. However, a few of the stone objects 
seem to be ‘three-pointers,’ and some of the 
pottery is very reminiscent of types I have 
found on Indian sites at Longford and _Sprat 
Hall, St. Croix ( of., Hatt, 1924, Plate IV, Fig: 6)~ 
These types probably belong to a period some- 
‘what earlier than the end ofghe Indian occupation 
of the islands. 

Mr. Julien’s find is of considerable interest, 
Decause no Indian site has hitherto been known 
to exist on Water Island. I suspected in 1923 
that Water Island would have been a proper 
place for an Indian settlement, and indeed spent 
several hours there, but did not succeed in 
finding any site. Judging from the photographs, 
Thave the impression that the cultures at Landing 
Bay and Tamarind Tree Bay are alike. As to 
the vexed question whether the Water Island 
pottery is Arawak or Carib, I do not care to be too 
definite. I am inclined to think, however, that 
it antedates the Carib invasion and is probably 
Ignerian, i.e, Arawak. 

REFERENCES. 

Dr Booy, Trnovon, 1919, *Arcbeology of the Virgin 
‘Inland,’ Indian Noten andl Monographs 1, N 

Harr, Geowexp, 1024, * Archwology of the Virgi 
‘lands,’ Proc. XX 1Congrean of Americaniats, Tho Hague. 











By B. B, Evans Pritchard. Illustrated. 


by the local administration. Four members of 
the clan were in prison and others had been 
penalized earlier. It was therefore difficult 
to investigate their rain-making techniques in 
the short time at my disposal. 

My informant, Mosala, lives at Bérdriba, 
though his family came from Kariba. I believe 
he no longer makes rain. His ‘father was a 
man of importance. His brother, Adulla, was 
in 1927 the best known rain.maker in the 
district. 

Mosala told me that if there was no rain when 
rain was needed for the cultivations several 
Bori would go to the grave of an important 
rain-maker and there wash their faces with 
water from a pot and call on Lu, the Supreme 
Being, for rain. Their leader then takes a 
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length of Lwono creeper, dips it in the pot 
and scatters tho water into the air, calling for 
rain. Mosala said that rain always fell shortly 
after this rite had been performed. 

‘The rain-maker Mogia of Kariba (fg. 1), an old 
man who hed been a soldier in Egyptian Govern- 
ment times, told me that to make rain he cuts the 
throat of a fowl over the grave of an important 
rain-maker, named Kiluba. He also washes his 
face from a pot of water and sprinkles water 
on’ the grave with a length of kwono creeper. 
Kiluba’s grave isa simple mound and issurrounded 
by the graves of megnbers of his family. In the 





Pio. 2 tam 


Fro. 1. 


dry seagon the grasses and shrubs near the graves 
are not burt like the surrounding bush (fig 3). 
Care is taken to protect them against fire, for it 
is said that were they to be burnt. there would 
be drought. 

An old man called Labi (fig. 2) of Wooniba 
‘enjoys @ reputation for rain-making. He took 
me to see his rain-pot. He used to keep this pot 
at the back of his hut, but his goats and chickens 
drank out of it and when people ate them they 
became sick. He therefore removed it to the 
shade of a tree nearby. This tree was cut down 
during government. road-making and it ws 
thdught that its disappeacance might. affect the 
rainfall. “As we walked. along the path from 
‘Labi’s homestead to the new road he showed me 
‘the kavono creeper which he uses for making rain. 
‘The pot was lying.in the bumt grass at the side 
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of the road. Labi expressed disapproval that the 
grass had been burnt. He then showed me 
how he cuts the throat of a fowl over the pot; 
washes his face in the water contained in it; 
dips a length of kwono creeper into the water 
and flings it into the air; and finally pours the 
remainder of the water on the ground. After 


the ceremony the pot remains with ite mouth 
upwards during the rains, whereas it is placed 










Fic. 8. anaves, 


upside down 
performing th 
the” people rai 
makes rain at tH 
completely dries 
ry_ season. 

Not all members of the Béri clan maké' rain. 
A rain-maker teaches the art to only one ‘of. his 
kinsmen, usually his eldest son, though sometimes 
ayoungerson ora brother’sson. Butallmembers 
of the clan have Lu in them and are therefore 
in some degree holy. Lu gave them special 
powers when he created them. Labi said that 
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‘Ozuongo was the first of the Béri. He cried out The Béri are said to have organized occasional 
repeatedly in his mother’s womb and she had gatherings at which the whole population of 
to beat on a gourd to calm him.. One day, when southern Moroland met. At these gatherings 
an infant, he was placed on the ground, and the men used to pile their weapons in the centre 
suddenly changed: into a leopard and ran into of an important Béri’s homestead. The Bari 
‘the bush, After a while he returned but his then sat in a circle round the weapons and the 
mother was frightened and would have driven people in an outer circle facing the Bori, The 
him away if his father had not dissuaded her, senior Béri cut the throat of a fowl and daubed 
saying that the child must be given milk for the blood on several men and told them to fetch 
jt was the work of Lu, When his mother gave meat, termites, honey, beer, and so forth, for 
him milk he resumed the shape of an infant, the Béri and the people to eat. 
Labi’s father and brother were both born with tails As a sign of their ritual status the Béri used. 
which their mothers cut off, bathing the wounds to wear their hair long and did not wash the 
with water. Ozuongo and other Béri are said to upper part of their bodies. Since they have 
have been able, without exertion, to cut through been penalised they have ceased to show dis- 
large stones with a knife. Labi gave his ascent:—. tinctive marks. Their holiness makes them 
Labi—Baleri—Gweri—Omani—Ozuongo—Tidri. dangerous, and there is always a risk if a man 
‘The Béri exercise magical powers which are, eats or drinks with ‘or sleeps on his bed. 
to some degree at any rate, used as moral sanc- If a man eats with a Biri who is not a member 
tions. Apaya, my first informant, complained of his household, he afterwards throws away the 
to the local administrator that several Béri had wood of the fire on which the food was cooked 
blown magic whistles to kill him. Although and the vessels from which the Bori ate and 
judgment was given in favour of Apaya it was drank, Mosali said that a man who habitually 
divulged in court that the Béri had ‘acted with ate and drank with him was in no danger but 
the knowledge of chief Warangwa and his sons that a stranger who did so might fall sick unless 
fand that magic had been made against Apaya he sprinkled water over him. A man who falls 
‘edause'he was committing adultery with people's sick from this cause goes to a lendriba, or diviner, 
wives. Apaya admitted to me that the Bori do not who tells him that Lu has entered into him. 
use inagi¢ Without good cause, and I was told He then recollects that some time before, even 
the -same by other Moro. The rain-maker several years before, he slept on the same bed 
‘Mosali said that if a man stole the cow of another or ate out of the same vessel as a Buri. 
‘the owner would complain to a prominent Béri Another informant, Adiki, said that sometimes 
who would blow his magic whistle against the the wife of a Bari would beoome deranged and, 
thief. When the thief fell sick he would send tearing the leaves from before and behind her, 
to the Bori to be cured, but they would not assist disappear into the bush. People would ask the 
him till he had returned the stolen cow: Hewould husband what he had done to his wife to cause 
‘then. put -water on! the sick man to. cure him her to act in this way and he would: reply that 
ind would take a cow and some spears in payment he had done nothing to her but that Lu had 
for his services. ‘entered into her. The husband summons other 
wenge adultery Bori and they dip grass into fat and blow on the 
fient respect for “fat and daub the woman's forehead with it. 
adultery with Afterwards they kill. an ox and rub some of the 
if he found one blood on her forehead. 
would blow his When I asked Labi how he treated persons 
‘sick tothe ground. who became sick through association with him 
‘He would leave her in this state for a while ‘and he took me to the back of his hut where he kept 
vould then throw water over her and she would be a number of pots and gourds. Taking a pot 
Well again, Ho said that he would act likewise in his hand he said that when Lu entered into & 
‘on’ behalf of other husbands if he received » fee. man, the man would cut the throats of several 
‘Tn the past the Bari in virtue of their holiness fowls to discover by divination w ich Béri was 
‘soem £9 have acted as arbitrators between dis- responsible. If he found that ‘Labi was responsi- 
 putants’ and it was the custom for men to lay ble he would bring gifts of a bar of iron and some 
“qgide their arms inthe presence of a Béri. arrows. He would sleep at Labi's home and 
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in the early morning Labi would take a pot of 
water, kill a fowl over it, and throw with his hands 
some of the water over the sick man. He would 
then take some fat from a gourd, spit on it, and 
rub jit on the sick man’s chest. When the 
sickness leaves the man it enters into Labi but 
he takes an old spear-head from one of his pots 
and rubs his sides with it. 

As Labi’s sons were with us Iasked him whether 
he had taught his art to one tall son.” He replied 
that he had taught him much of the art but when- 
ever the youth cured a man he became so sick 
himself that he had to give up practising it. 
Another youth, a son of one of Labi’s brothers, 
was leaming the art instead. 

‘If aman becomes possessed by Lu in this way 
he may sometimes practice as a rain-maker. 
‘Thus Mogia, the rain-maker at Kariba, is not a 
‘Bori but he lived with Kilubs, a Bori rain-maker 
and Lu entered into him, He said that his arms 
and legs ‘died’ and that when he tried to rise 
‘water poured from his head. If he tried to raise 
4 foot, water poured from his foot. He was in 
this state for two years and was then cured by a 
number of Béri who killed an ox and made a feast. 
Ho was afterwards associated with ‘Kiluba in 
rain-making and when Kiluba died Mogia made 
rain at his grave. 

‘The Béri are credited with other strange powers. 
It is believed that they can send leopards to 
Kill their enomies. If a man fears that a Bori 
may try to kill him in this way he sacrifices a 
fowl on the path to his homestead so that leopards 
may not approach. have heard it said that 
were a man to raise his arm to strike a Béri the 
bystanders would seize him. Adiki told me 
that a Béri can make magic to prevent a man 
from rising and to make him cry out like a mad- 
man. He can only be cured by a number of 
‘Bori sacrificing goats and fowls at his homestead 
and throwing water on him. A’ boy told me 
that © man who committed adultery with the 
Wife of a Bori might be made to walk on all fours. 
‘Ho said that he had seen a man in this plight. 

The rain.making clan of the Béri is found only 
in southern Moro country, among the Moro-Endri, 
in the neighbourhood of Kariba and Wooniba, 
and perhaps among the Moro Oggi. They are 
not found in northern Moro country among the 
‘Moro Mise and Moro Kederu. This distribution 
accounts for the fact that the late Dr. K. G. Fraser, 
who lived in Moro Mise country, had, as he told 
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‘me, not come across the Bori. He does not 
mention them in his paper on Moro magicians 
‘Witchoraft and Healing in the Moro ‘Tribe,’ 
The Mission Hospital, July, 1926. Although all 
the Moro peoples speak the same language! 
the presence of the Béri among the southern 
sections only suggests that originally these two 
sections may have belonged to a different culture, 
especially as their rain-making technique is 
similar to that of neighbouring peoples to the 
south and west of them. Greater force is given 
to this suggestion by the absence in the south of 
megalithic graves which are the most striking 
feature Of Moro Mise and, to a lesser extent, of 
Moro Kederu culture. 

It is of interest also to note that the Moro do 
not possess rain-stones, since these have been 
recorded” from two peoples of the Moro-Madi 
linguistic group, the Lugwara and the Madi, 
Nevertheless, it must be remembered that our 
authority for the Lugwara states that thoy 
originally obtained their rain-stones from the 






















To-day, the Madi make rain by means of rain- 
stones but the evidence recorded by Mr. Rogers 
Points to the conclusion that this technique was 
Jearnt from the Bari and that the earliest rai 
stones were imported from Bariland.S By‘ Bari? 
is here understood those peoples who speak the 
Bari tongue. Rain-stones have not yet been 
recorded among the Kaliko, Abukaya, Logo, and 
Lendu, #0 it may be assumed, on our present 
information, that until recently rain-making 
by means of stones was unknown among the 
Moro-Madi group of peoples. There is evidence 
that the Moro have settled in’ their present home 
in recent times and that previously the Bongo- 
‘Mittu-Baka group and the Bari-speaking peoples 
‘were coterminous. 


+ mente ia the Anglo ype 
* of East Afri Ny? . ¥: 
Notes on the Lgwasi Tribe of 

* Gontea Aton: Jib. 1055 

"A photograph of ths appears in C. O Saligman, 
“Some Iitknown Tribes ef the Soutbom Sean? 
Sha, 088 

* IE Roger, “Notes oo Some Madi Rainatonos,” 
Mas, 087,88 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


The Machines of Primitive Peoples. Swmnary 
BO, Communication presented by Mr. Adrian 
Dighy, 8 March, 1938. 

‘The machinery of primitive peoples has had 
seanty attention from anthropologists. ‘The 
‘author therefore attempted to outline the problems 
governing their development 

‘The exxential problem is to convert and 
guide the movements of four prime movers into 
Shannels whereby they would perform “usefl 

“Manpower, capable of very complicated move- 
ments, fended towards reciprocating’ action as a 
result of constant repetition and less need fpr mus- 











cular control. Tt was used principally, for 
Soe, Secmane Tea work, entailing the wie of 
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The otber handy cond only be used trative or 
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‘Tho author drew attention to the large number 

‘of machines worked by man-power, in relation 
; to comparatively few operated. by animal, wind, 
and water power. It appeared that there was 

ww ‘that most of the latter were 
Giffused from some comparatively civilized source 
fairly recently. But there were other apparatus 
which had every appearance of being purely in- 
digenous inventions. A great deal of work would 
have to be done before any definite conclusions 


could bo:drawn on this point. 

Kinship and 

«Bf Aunmary of. conmumictian by Sur John 

Layo. 22 March, 1938. 

Since tho discovery by Deacon of « six-class 

‘ystem of kinship in Ambrim, little has been con- 

rutedfrom this fiold, and the understanding of 

class gystems in genoral has been obscure to all but a 

few ‘on account of the very technical and 

highly specialized way in which they. have hitherto 
‘been presented. 

‘To simply the study of such systems and present 
*them-in such @ way that not only anthropologists 
+ but also intelligent laymen could easily grasp them, 

‘use is made of circular diagrams in which the two 
main elements going to build up these systems, 

_ iamely those of matrilineal end patrilineal desoent, 
are clearly seen in their interaction on one another, 
‘without resorting to abstract mathematical formule, 
Other simple diagrams illusteate the working of four- 
‘and, eight-olass systems of Australian type, but the 
‘main body. of Mr. Leyard's communication deals 
‘with the class-systems of the Northern New Hebrides 
‘Hore tha cl tare asymmetrical, owing to 

4, fa tripartite arrangement of clans or kinship sections, 
Thus, in Ambrim the class, system. is composed of 
1 Smnutelineal moieties fused’ with three patrilineal 








Ritual in North-East Malekuld. 
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divisions, which Mr. Layaid terms’ ‘tri-soctions. 
The interaction of these was shown by means of @ 
diagram composed of two circular bands represent 
ing the matrilineal moities, and three radial divisions 
resenting the patrilineal tri-sections. 

orking on this basis, Mr. Layard eximined the 
social and kinship organization of Vao, one of the 
‘Smffl Islands off the north-cast coast of Malek 
which he recorded at a time when neither he nor 
anyone else suspected the existence of elasi-aystems 
in Melanosin. island is divided both socially 
and geographically into asymmetrioal moieties, of 
‘which the * superior’ moiety contains one patrilineal 
double-village and the * inferior’ moiety: containa 


two double villages. This would. ab first sight 
‘appear to indicate » system of patrilineal tri-sections 
‘such as those on Ambrim. But the kinship ryster, 
points to the existence of tri-sections that ate, on 
the contrary, matrilineal, Combinin 


‘these with 
other features of the kinship system whioki indioato 
the existence of both patrilineal’ and. mattilineal, 
moieties, and of the social organization which ini- 
cludes the division, 


Giagrams, and its deve 
the natives’ on oral records. Evidence is gr 
ofa ima Sytem of teve class te, Bho. 
Perigd of Chinn, as recorded in the ith a." 
he kinship systems of the Norther Now 
Hebrides as mirrored in ritual and mythology, were 
illustrated by views of the mogalithic monumnenta 


‘rected during tho rites, and by the chango brought" 


about in these owing to the gradual advance of 
Patrilineal institutions over areas whieh ‘at one tité 
‘were predominately matrilineal, 3 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CCongrés Incernational_des_ Sciences Anthropolo- 
52. biases dootis, come tres 
esta eon 

‘A Goaforence, arranged by thin committe, and 
agen to all members Sf the Second. Intemational 
CBegrem of “Anthropologie and Ethologieal 
Selekoen, who ‘are, ef, have. been, profeeionaly 
troployed in phytieal’ anthropological research oF 
taabhinge willl place in Copenhagen immediately 
Batore the meeting of the Congrean namely during 
‘Phurday, Fridays and Saturday, 3808-9020 July, 
at tho Keg NevaideOldsifsselakab, National 
Musou, fvederikabolm Kanal 12 

"The mibjects for discussion will be the proposals 
to bo brought forward by members of the COTTA. 
Saecutive, fogarding standardization jn the section 
Of techniguo detailed below. 

Tnguitibe regarding the technical programme, ee. 
shoul be added to Prot, H.V. Valois, Seertary 
to the OSTA. (Baculte de Mécine, Aides Saint 
Mishel, Toulouse, (Hunte Garonne)), who will alo 
bo\glad to be noid of proposed attendance. 

"Bove daniting hotel acrormmodation should appl 
without delay to Wagons-Lits-Cook, Vesterbrogaae 1y 
Copenhager’ Ys owing to the very great demand for 
sofommeation during the holiday season. 

M. L. TULDERLEY, 























Secrioxs oF Tscriigcs Axo Execenive Grovrs 1 
‘Cnanon OF THEN. 

1. Cranial capacity (dizect measurement)—Dr. Emil 

Breitinger (Munich); Dr. G_ Af. Morant (London), 

. Auricalar height of the head.—Dr. Lucia Graf (Zoich) 
Dr. W. W. Howells (New York); Prof. A. Low 
(Aberdeen); Prof. 0. Sehlaginbuufen (Zorich). 

2% Clouston f ecole Dr. GF. rete Portage, 

Holland); Dr. H. T. E, Hertzberg (Cambridge, 
Mase); Prof. Jose? Weninger (Vienna). 














TDi at Jc lh uper fo il oh 

id the cadeers—De. Soph “Bhthardt 

(Serlay® Prof ©. Genae (Rome); Dry 3. ¥. Anbley 

Nomaes "Sew if Biovena 
esp. 

5. Cet eins and meanuremente not, dependent 


‘n eraiouttic orieniations=Dr. hethard Geyer 
GWiesta)s Dee W. Me Krogman (Cleveland, Ohio): 
Dr G. M. Morent (London) 
6. Heaiimeanrements oer than thou opted under 2 
"sud ond than thoes om the eore—Prof. G. Dahlberg, 
(pusihs Dre Be S"Guha (Caleta); Prof, 0. 
SCRtgitbeuten (Zorich); Dr. Geo. Deo Williams 
(St Loin Mo) 
Teet—Dr” Milo” Hellman 
Hijeiamen “ieangtoy 
(Peping) ; 
4. Mlonerace Dr, i, Britingr (Mani): 
‘ontague Cobb (Washington, D.C) 


(Rome). 
1. Tbia-Dr, Lucia Graf (Z0rieh); De. H. L, Shapiro 


(New York); Prof, H. V. Vallois (Toulouse). 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 


‘Tha Sond Age of Mount Carmel: Rxeavatlons a8 
ee Ae oe came to By Dek 
BF ser ator aE aaa Oadort ict 
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is formidable, 


Tanl ie weight of the 
"leh the Sato excavators dealt with wer 
That geapetant lender mse have ‘bees 
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ner Ste toe and cxcavations, deals with 
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excavation in the Mugharet oS 
ese appendices on much. things 
Pegeatle remains et by various competent authorities, 
Tn'the second, somewhat shorter, part Mine Bato deals 
‘ids the palasntologial mnterial frm the daposte ahd 
Th climalis and other information itcan be mio to vied 
Many human remaina wre wnearthed, botthe detail 
soda af thove will be tho mbject ‘of « later volume 
Gyre MoGown and Sir Archur Keith, This divorce of 
Xe human remains from their respective eultaree ahd 
SSScinted fata was inevitable, bat inane the lee £0 Bo 
eck, Toe choke ytume aay, proce 
i ssi he cape tea we 
five pistes including ‘mers, ‘photograph, 
‘szwags of implemesta (ny wife i proud to have been 
‘Somautioned fo do thea) akeletona et. 

Jo much for the gonerl plan of the book. If we look 
now at the archmafogieal material we find that at tho 
Hout great cave iaconsod, the Mugharet el-Wad, Mian 
Gare found at the top, below an early Bronze age t0 
feast fevel a most Interesting” mewaithic induatry 
{layer B) which, owing to certain pocular features, hen 
feks'ghen the special name Satatan, ‘Diferng from 
thar ‘estern coun the ‘Natufiane made bape 
ikl” the heeds of which in several cases they carved 
Seeybawutially into animal forma. Natarely the presence 
SFA alone dowe act definitly prove that the Nats 
lane were already agrcaltaraliste! fs quite possible 
‘Shatin tae aren wild seed-bearing graze ran have been 
Science which thees people teed for food. Without 
Ei evidence for plough oF hove it in imposible to be 
EuSon this poise Ins of coureo difteal to assign an 
SEEN SE To i caiture, bat there in tool Aigured on 
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late X which reminds me of some found in Egypt in a 
fasian context. Another Natufian peculiarity. f that 
‘tho backs of their little crescents are sometimes bevelled 
instead of blunted. Buried skulls decorated with neck 
laces of shells wore also unearthed, and are extreordin= 
arily interoating. 

Below the Natufian, in Layer C, Mias Garrod found a 
sort of very Inte Middle Aurignacian which she bes 
ume titi. on tho grounds that it doesnot exacty 
correspond with any recognised stage of that eulture oF 
of tho Upper Aurignac me "Nevertheless, both Chita 
Perron and Audi kni 


hot the time come to drop points For these 
tools, they are clearly Ragor knife blates One. would 
like io hear perhaps a little more as to. the, technique 
employed in the manfacture of the tools. What pro. 
portion of them, for oxamplo, show repular uclog? 
indeed thi is criticism, of small importance where all 
i a0 good, that might to some extent alm be applied t0 
‘other sections. “Recently a greater stress has beat put on 
the sey of techni, and this dnp tang 
place onan equality with that of typology. Layer D is 
‘tho Middle Atrignacian, while Layer E inchados 
which occur at Kroms and Font Yves. This porkape 
indieaten influencos peastrating ‘southwards from 
Danube Valley. Layer ¥ ia tranaitional from Aur 
muterian, while Layer Gin wholly. the 
id here the depoaite of this great cave como to 








the name ™ 








'AUEL-Tubiin tho lator material in lesa well represented, 
bot, on the contrary. the earlier scrin are farmers 
‘Layers B: Cand Dare hore. Lovallin: 
an, and Tink’ on abyolutely with the ‘nds in 
Layers Fai G of the fit eave. Below this in Layer E 
there are ‘a number of lovsla of Upper Acheulean date, 
one of which contains & number of aly lovely Micoqs 
coupe do poing, while ancther, alo SGcoquian, han ax 
well ‘quantity ot blades and tools 
Paleolithic appearance, May. not. thi 
Fart be outed with De Lea 
industry contemporary wi 
there and possibly ‘very ealy Upper 
trot ‘Layo F 100 a Upper Achoulean, but Layer G has 
boon. classed by Miss Garrod as Tayacian. 
{in thia level are somowhat parse andl 
doubt wheter Mina ‘Garrod would agree with anyone 
‘who might wish to hang a vast theory sf folk moversonts 
Gn hr equation of this industry with the Tayacian of 
a ot 

‘At the Mugharet ce-Skhal all the finds belong to the 
Lovallois Moysterian stage, but a: number of ‘skeletal 
Tomaing” were discovered and are ‘hore described “by 
Mr Mecown, 

‘And now wre come to Miss Garrod's chapter of suma- 
mary and’ conclusions in which she fit relates hee 
Iateral to other finds in Palestine and Syria that have 
ben mande in atratiNed depocite-tius wisely excluding 
‘aay of surface material from which wefal deductions 
‘an only rarely be moade—and then tums hee attention 
fo: more far-flung comparisons. Here those who have 
the honour to know Mis Garrod well wil not be wu 

© prised to find that she rebute with characteratc Remnees 
ey ie thot ‘Stone Age Bueine agit have been 
tither an African dependency or even a debatable ground, 
‘laiming that ite indantrion show m general lack of ainity 
with thew of North Attica, and that the countey wes 
osentially « part of Eurasia.” While not for'a moment 
Wishing to deny her main thesishe would be a rash 
Ian who would cast doubts on Mins Garrod's scents 
onelusions, 2 careful and thorough is her workecT feel 
that thor is ponsbly more aftinty then thas which she 
‘oes allow for the cacier perio” I notice for stance 
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daha aoa ere sta Svcs 
ett eos rots Me ey tt 
Ppa ee Lh op agttony 
Pires ghee psd 
pe Cy 
ect, fi Mee eae eee 
irae a nee sige 
frien oes et 
fee ota cco ey 
Secret caramel mare 
aes cere meek an 
Ber Pantie nde an ea 
gy agg 
ee iar fens bate RE sl 
tens Snes emer 
there were more oft. Tt is imbued t at with that 
caer ae, mens phon 
See pare ee 
esa nt 
apastnen ene siete Lee 
sia cee tine He 
beet or a meee 
ee oe ee omc 
perce hte 
jee teri my reeaiers 
‘are all too modestly brought forward. Tele 
Soe marie ate 
Siar date tain mete ore a 
HS peryacomee eter a ca 
hierar faci 
aa ire Prat toe ee eee 
from "Lower to. Upper Levallois Mousteran, in tha 
Seer es epee 
Sree hee renmecia 
Berne ke eer heen be 
Saeiacr ati ie Gated hy 
eed 
nor summary ohe reverses this crder-’an arringemnent 
Ee a creat 
Serena recy me 
Soa ere Fass. ened an ee 
ht be racecar enn ence 
dese A ocean cers ren har 
Raeeieh smears 
ere yaa mete ae oe 
Rte eal raernse a ate 
Here ato 4 
creig Gartie eis mate soca 
Se Sees ete ee 
indostdal reference bracketed ir toe art bak the soul 
Scie ree i ae al 
Sere’ Bene mente ey 
Pee ob pet had 
‘that excellent composite section in tabular form ywhigh ye. 
i reser 
5S oer 
ices Soecey 
rey 
eis ra 
rs 
Randard work of the 
Pete hake : 
Zao bgopiteas 


Younge Site: An Archmologieal Record from 
5 





‘Michiga 
Byron 0. Hughee, 





i R. 
Occasional Contributions from 
‘te Musesom of Anthropology of the University of Michigan, 


No.6. University of Michigan Press,1937, eit +172 pp., 
133 plates and 19 text gues. Price $2.25, 
‘The chief aim of this report issuid to be the presentation, 
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ofthe stat ata fo the te, and this 
cinigved ina manner which appears to. be perfect 
equate. "ne re fat heer remains 
ot tro. pre-Columbian oceupations, and the pottery—* 
stisturelof Woodlands and Cpper isaaippi elements — 
Iuggeets that, the sito wes probably not occupied for 
inate than two oF three centuries before the European 
Miscovery of America,” The plans of two. enclosures 
sero reveled ad tone re, Spadered to ave en 
Niher eoremonial atructuren or lodges, as itis unlike 
He corn eentve sacked” The emai 
ireatest inceren from an archeological point of view, 
{Re those of human beings, en these provide clear evidence 
fe peenliar custom. they wore found in pits in one of 
the: brclosures. "Bundle burials” rearticuated and 
Dertil skeletons, perforated sila, and. grooved and 
Perforated tong. bones show that the bodies have Deen 
Reliborately rutin before they” were reduced to 
fhelotone.” Early descriptions of an elaborate. Indi 
Fito connected with the periodical reburial of the dead 
tre sofered to, and thee tention the erection of lagen 
Ineornesion with it, ‘The conchasion is that the Huron 
"at Dural coreiony’ is iuatrated’ by the Youngs 
RUE “The two appendices deal with the pottery and 
tutinopologicelfeutres of the skeletons, ragetively 
‘The dials were not deformed artificially, but they form 
too dort a mre by tena to warrant ey definite 
onctusions regaring the racial afinities oft 
Te aN De eR Bea, Wheeler lscovered « mutated 
human akoloton of neolithic date at Maiien Castle. The 
Itt had been posthumously trephined, ax were most of 
{ho tchign cna tbe at no acu ough 
for tho apparent Puspose of removing the brain, whi 
this buseewere lle intact, In pite ofthis difference, the 
parallel suggests that it may not be necessary to conclude 
Rise the English specimen provides evidence of either 
anthropophagy-or malicious fatent.G.M. MORANT. 


‘Ancont Cyproe. By Bley Coun. London: Methuen 
cre OY ete 
BB seer ect te te tate summary of Cyr 
i ak cede ong ts dea ep 
wi See, Mee Wii 
sth genoroaal PRIS ghiwung roe 
are ta 6 cee ae tae oe ove ces 
Cl Or ene water gees 
Se prt eee eis arn Stone 
rol of rin aera oe athe tos 
Fe er oda oa rece ad 
igre ber et 
Se a art, an the photog of 
ce ar a eae Oe Py rl 
aa nd tare Se ano 





been 


























‘rchupiar on the geography of tho island, with selected 
Sisws?Aeademict atthmologita are. too inclined to 
wear “only tangible remains, and to neglect. that 

phil” and sconomie, background which makes 

Setonkal archaology living science. 

Tes not unliely dat the Slinoan-Mycenean civilian. 
tit Haa’Srought to Oypren in part by people who di 
tee rena Greek, Les by Minoan refugees from Crete, 

he Creek Iogonds and the dialect evidence show 
See eee an leg a considareble maisland clement 
wttng' the immigrants. ‘Tho author fails to consider 
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eis feck ie acs sla 
ae sctne foc ek alae ere de 
ee ae ee 
paige mg a 
Seer eh erat as tie 
ferns Sete oti gee ce Ra 
Fa Ae Oe ance Cpe ay 
Cen Met veshnin a 
lps esp 

re eee eal 
sremage  a  eees mas 
ap A ang HOI gt 
sear i Ot See tee 

ea cae ae cn cer ae 
fecal he oly coe eres Te 
reece. Retr Orcs ha ogee 
Pie pc ae lt 
Sie sn ete a oa 
a ee 
Se ore tek i talc at 
Do ere 
Ce ged 
NE a ae tate he 















































“The working 
iromage in still li 
‘Beans ax thrown f 
some of hin 

ot Alas vp 
{general naroe ix known for the island i 
Period, butt fails 



















‘he prehistoric 
‘plain tho origin of the classical 





Fame.’ The figure on avstand, ilustrated ax probably 
from Kurion, seems (0.0 the tusks 
bore by the second figure only raise again the problem 
‘of the source of Alakia ivory. i Ala uss AR to 


the Homerse Temese, irom wax ho more worked north 
SC Oreece than ‘eat at the tive of the Homeric poems, 
{tod at no time mere there important iron-mines within 
Sit "reech, of the Adratic. "Nor is it-an allowable 
Srguraent that the richost rupplios of metal wore tapped 
firmer often, for one reason or another, poorer mines 
‘rere the fist discovered or exploited. 1 nd heen well 
Whe author hor been able 0 add ome positive arg: 
fhenta to his thesis. The copper of Cyprus may” wel 
ave been known in the late bronze age: but. this 
fenton cub ted nly y exci 

‘emnps and slagheapa, andthe recent ronlta in 
‘Bulgaria show the eilency of thismethod, 0. DAVI 




















Hoe tee come Re a auc 
Sea arti tS ey 
earth Oey renee 
Erb rege cn 
TG Se amg te hing sang 
satay of te ae aoe 
Bach a tok hr ti tie 
secon ove game ein: 
Be Specs cis nite te 
see far eet He en Fa 
‘Gesell depo lic Ea 
sa tee es 
Se aan el enact tae 
a ren os ena te 
ett ge om at a 
Pate te eiefal account of stray finda nnd mequisitions. 
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Tn the latter respect the reports fuldl an important 
function which ‘larger journal might be tempeed to 
‘overlook; "in the former, the public is acqesinted with 
tho activities of the dopartmioat before the time bas 
come to issue full accounts. OF particalar interest in 
the report for 1934 is an unumaal form of neolithic idol 
from Pomgy and short study of Byzantine glazed 
pottory.” rom the report for 1035 one may notice 
Expeciaiy tho preliminary account of the excavations at 
rin nd the Mycogen brome wan 

"We tay perhaps be permitted to make © mugzestion, 
espacial the rinse worker in the prebintee ad 
is"the Mawum-director: Cyprus’ was famous tn the 
chaasieal for its copper, but iti uncertain 
whether theao supplies were selized in the bronse age. 
‘This question can probably be settled by the evidence of 
Impuritin terted by thamal analy and ete 
Important that many analyses be carried out, iy 
ofthe mostancont objecta: Webope that this not 
hglected, and that the important questions relative to the 
sources of metal in the Noar Raat will advance towards 
‘thoirsotion by the discoveries in Gyprua. 0. DAVIES. 


Homan Britain and the English Settlements. By 

"Gr Dangond ind TEN Stree yor 

BY Gtornson Pree Seti we Sie py es 
‘ea 

‘hia Bel in undoubedly considerable contribution 
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to the study of Roman Britain and the settlements of 
the Anglo-Saxon immigrants. ‘The easier portion deals 
with the topography. of Britain. before ‘the Roman 
Conquest in much the same manner as that to which we 
fro how familiar fom the ‘writings of Sir" Cyl Fox, 
‘The “nubsequent conquest "and “occupation of the 
country is dealt within such detail and at such «length 
that nd student of the period ean afford to be without 
this boole. This i not the place to discuss the various 
‘igen hich the “atthor exprsny dtl, wo ca 
nly note that ‘even the Touch Arthur is 
Shei be ee aed pee 
fs human being an ‘not an beat oF any" other 
aniasy. 

‘It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Myres’ painstaking stud; 
of the seceeding period is incinded in the same Yotoms, 
‘he rong book ew ile unbandy and the roviower 
fei thatthe Eo scion wold have be ars 
attractive had they been produced as separate volumes 
With bigger print. Mr. Siyres discusses the problems 
of the Anglo-Saxon conquest with an open mind and 
in grat deta "ea notmurpriing,Cherloo, hat aftr 
Putting forward theory after theory be almost always 
ferven eck we all do at the Totton tat 4p 

iow practically nothing about it. 

ints are rare, ho Roman motion i as too 
scantily provided with maps. But the book is of great 
‘aluo fo sradents, cea 
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‘The Kharias. By Sarat Chandra Roy and B.C. Re 
with a Foreword by R. R. Maret. Vols. 1 and II. 
BB Hen’ in india fen, Zeneh, India, 1881: 
Biv + 680-4 alsvi pp. plates, map and statist 
tables. "Price Rac,” 


‘This = ‘deals with the somatology, material 








galt, tosllgy and felons tthe Khar, ne ot 
the Munda-speaking communition of Chotanagpur, ds: 
tributed over n wide area extenting from tie Bay of 
Bonga! to Contral Toda, and divided into thre calsurl 
fection, the Hill hari, the Dhoiki Kharias and the 
Duah The. Hilt Khanaa ary almost food 
fzatherern with a very simple culture, whorvas the other 
fro sections have. more soniplox, scaly politieal and 
economic celentations. Tes within one community 
diferent degrees of eulturhl development are observed, 
‘he eahomy of opinion tat tha Hil Khar elara 
{n-an atrophied ona, the chief dagenarating factor boing 
the tnhorpitale envircamens. ao 

‘Al the thyee soetions havo been in ccntct with the 
mare de 


‘ean going on quistly though eflectively. One of the 
row oultutal factors le Christianity; for the wuocoas of 
{ho Mimmionarin in. the rea sooeting 
Tomatiable, Judging from the number of converts 
the invent» wicided by them. "Christianity hax here 
supplied now Intersta th tho place of whai it had to 
dtroy im the orga elke of the convert, and in 
iin haan bn i 4 an of eng thn 
simple oll: from the tyranny” of money lendor ani 
tumsorepulous landlords. The great divermty in the 
ear ofthe Khare maken probe of frm 
of the ethnographic date rather ditiolt. The authors 
fave treniod Ktarie culture ax a single nit with three 
slorsonta under each ofa various axpeota. ‘Tha. other 
‘tkemmativomthod wold have ean fo eat tho thes 
fctions aa though they wero spparatecaltral groupe 
Dresser hae dons in bar Reastion to Oosguce? 
$Both tho methods have their sdvantages and dnaivan- 
‘tages, and ws the study of euture-contact and change 








[ 6] 








ew to anthropology, it will take some time before wo 
fe able to decide conclusively as to which of tho two in 
‘the better method: 

‘As Dr. Matt says in his foreword (which the reviowor 
fools should be made better known to all Indian Univer: 
sitia), the story of the life of the simple Kara in told 
by the authors fo simple and readable manner.” The 
foliclorst, soclologist of rouseum ethnclogit will find 
something or other of interest in these two. volumes, 
‘en the uni ter thnolgeal cong have i 

jm many strange custome that. will appeal t0 hi 
such, fer exampln, bing” tho,“domextoauon ‘atthe 
“son-in-law and ‘marriage by intrubion’. The book is 
profusely illustrated and well dooumented with the toxta 
‘of native statements and songe, ate, ‘The price at which 
it i offered to the publio should te i, being 

"ATYAPP: 


very cheap. 
Biited ly: Praftasor 

Wanuary, 

re Bovis, 











Journal of Chine Foleo 
Dy enigat reon a 

5 eine ence 
Hepp, : 


This valaable. pul 
4 list of contents in 
titles is, howewr, dat 


facts about the ways in which various peoples wi 
‘whom the Chinese came in contact disposed of their 
dead. No. 2(* The rat and the Chinase ancient Gustant') 


eels with the rat in folklore, ite magioal translormhations, 


‘the transformations of other ereatures into rate, the 
rat ag omen and as ‘thie rat in mugioal praotions, 

last day of the year, No. 7, 
* On stories of famous men in Tehu-Chow,” deals:with 
the interesting theme of the folk-lore element in Chines 
biographies. "No. 8, “On the. story-type. of Monkey 
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it, the folktale type ‘'The Monkey's Bride,’ deals with ‘ women (or as we should say, “the position of women") 
{the legend of @ monkey-like creature who steals itsclf ‘as reflected in the folk-songs of Tung-kuan.' No. 4, 
f@ human bride, It is traceable from about 1.0. on the aborigines of Formosa (translated trom the 
Onwards, and is favourite subject in romances and Japanese) is too summary to bo of ruch use to ethinolog. 
plays. ‘The outline, from medieval times onwards, is ists. The influence of written literature, is apparent 
Tint an official travelling with « handsome wife or in almost all the songs and stories reproduced in this 
soncubinerudenly finds that. she ‘bas. disappeared. volume Thus che marriageaonge. in No. 11, though 
3 ‘Sho has in fact boon stolen by the White Monkey. treated as folk-songs, have all the air of boing elaborate 
Sheis recovered by a monster-slayer (asortof St. George), literary productions, and contai 
; ‘or else by the help of a bird or insect, generally a moagpic fucian Classics. 
oF bee. No. 14 "The Luck of women in Tong-Korang. ‘The next number will deal exclusively with Cantonese 
teen through from local foll-songs,” means * Pho lot of folklore. AUD. WALEY. 
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ne ee hah 
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jand's“M? = Mr. O'Brien's "A’ part of *M* 








interest, and I abould Uke at this stage to make ‘Oldoway Bed 3. 
savenin observations in connexion with Mr. TeP.O°Briea’s Mr. Wayland’s*N* = Mz, O'Brion’s “3B” part of “M 
otter Max, 1997, 237. = he lightly reddened horizon in 

‘During tho early part of 1037 I had the opportunity Oldoway Bod 4at the time when 


of examining © very large collection of artifacts from ‘Acheulean Stage 4 flourishod. 
Si, "Waslan's “Skngrton’ in company with i Crtily Me, Waylant" (obich i, I thnk Mt 
He ac and Professor C. van Rice Lowe. As O'Brica’s “B° part of “M'), contains implements of 
Meyer ethis examination {have no heatation in industries up to and including African Acheulean Stage 
ia ‘hat the industry. of what Mr. Wayland calla 4, which is Middle Acheulean 
"Yinriuon ia, exactly ‘aunilar to that of Oldaval Nakuru, Kenya. L. 8. B. LEAKEY. 
(Oldoway) Bed’ 3; in other words that it belongs to what 
{fave nemed *Alvican. Acheulean Stage 1. in the above published letter, Max, 1038, 00, Dr- 
‘Oa the same ocasion I also examined another large ‘has expressed oxactly the view that 
ewsemblage. of artifucte: fom a horizon which overlies Tiboid, but he has rekned it. My correlation aK 
the 'M' hiaon of Mr, Wayland and is quite distinct from M's Oldoway Bed IIT; 5 (Wayland) = 
{e-whlch ho ala °N", and found that this asemblage ‘Ged IV. I was quite happy about this except 
Sinteingd iaplements typical of Uroe later stages of N'seeuned to ropresent only. pert of Oldoway 
‘Alon at Olsralmoapaty "Afrcan Arbeian Bol 1 aad new De, owe ul hia 0, an 
Abele ot ae. Wess thres stages are at Olduval also which part it repressnts, I belid¥e he is right. 
caeaee Fatt a steaigrephicallt while at Nrongesi According to my interpretation, my. N ia suceaoded by 
‘they are found jin the deposit which overlies the de ts of Leakey’s Gamblian Pluvial, in which cuse 
aay Oe eae at Mir, Waylang—t, hin "N°. It O'Brien's N:horiaon must alo be of that, date, 
Hie Mion atten dpout’ mule have been formed It would, i think, belp mateer if Mr. O'Brien re-named 
Aitsr the youngest ofthe three stages of culture which it his N.horizon, 
Gontains Had Boon evolved and that horefore Entebbe, Upand 
probably formed daring ot alge the time whet the ° 
"African Acheulean Stage 4” feurished More Microlithie Sites in India. 
Now it is probebly significant that at Olduvai Smee ince any article ‘The Microlithic Tudustrice 
pert of Bod d'whih yids" Atrcan Achoulean Stage ® GQ of india (Max, 1998, 19) was eet up_in, type, 
EMtightly reddened; not newly eo markedly as Bed 3; further “researches now enable ine to put oh 
reheat aiyrao to suggest to both Profesacr Reck and record four more authent "The fiat of these Das 
re Uireedy received passing mention in my article: this is 
theSkenal Gacht Cave. Thin cave, which is in the 
Mandan ‘Disteiet of the ‘North-Wert Frontier Province, 
Can sly gem, weet f and abot the, banded 
ards fro the Mardan-Katlang road, at the point where 
FSR" escent to. puss through ‘the Jamal Garhi 
dese. The flakes are seattored over an area of about 
Shinty yards breedth by twenty” yards. depth. on the 
aor sopei an ofthe cae: Tig Phe om Sn 
stage 1. Raed opaque white quarts. and  semi-tranalucent 
88s sfore not im the lest surprising that Mr. Banded quarts and als from a black schist (2) materi 
Ce ee neta ce distinct fom Mr Wayland’s So far nothing very-apectacular bas been found, the 
O'Brien's * Meee Athadloan’ industry. From material is poor and the ground, ploughed rock dabris, 
FeamMtiRe sont ortainly doe; since je seer that in very dificult to search. At the same time the fakes 
SSEMOGGG TTncuting nis "Mm Dorzon Phat ae dedly the role, of uaa, inty and 5 
Mrs O'Brien, ie incest recognizes aa distinct from 750 miles north of any microlithic site yet recorded. | 
ae U sec: Fallove the link to be a eave industry runing the whole 
<A® part of hia “M* horizon length of the frontier hills joining Jamal Garhi to the 
‘vhidh art later than fhoee of Olduvai site in Sind. 
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if, Mr, O'Brien’ 
‘contains tool-types 
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Ta Southern Bombay Presidency 1 discovered, while 
at Belgaum, threo sites not previously recorded’ thay 
‘re Piranvadi, Barapedi Cave and Chandodarg. 
‘Piranvadi sve i If miles SW. of Pimnvadt village 
ana Gries SW; of Bolg. "he acon! te se 
ited to a small apparently artiScially levelled area 
ounded by’ w low baste about 80 yards square on the 
2558 feature, shown on the one-inch murvey, sheet just 
‘west of tho 6th mile stone on the Forest roads ‘Tho 
Hakee’and cores from this te ere for the most part 
minute. One very delicately shaped crescent wes ocd 
{0 indicate the pouibility of the te 
Barapedi Cave in 34 miles by road via Khanapur, SW. 
from Belgnurs, and tein the jungle north of the Talevadi 
Thspestion Bungalow. It is boat reached by following the 
‘altrevenue track north from Talovedi village tothe 18th 
file atone rod on th map), thm wring wat into 
the jungle tan open grassy’ glade i reached. ‘This 
should fo followed for ‘about ‘ify yards, when one 
‘should tum south round the end of « low spur; here a 
Cast round should find the eave, which faces coat con 
ented behind a small chump of treen. ‘The cave is large, 
Being 0 tov 1d fot square.» The faking we ol 
‘Chandadargi sive is. lf miles weet of Chandada 
village and 4} miles each of Belgaom on the Kale 
Toute” Tho site, which ta conSined to the north of the 
road, extends roughly for a distance of 300 yards north 
il south and ane‘ aid wt hay 8 
to alope toward Chandadargl. “This site yielded 
fhe beet finda, good retouched fakes of chert and chalce 
‘dong, and wmnworked flake in abundance, 
T have deposited, at the mousoum of Archaology and 
Buhnology at Cambridge, material from (1) The 
Hilla (2) Adamgash Quarry, (3) Singhanpur, (4) Ellos, 
(5) 3 (6) Piranvandh, Barapedi and Chanda: 
of Braco Foote’: 
ted material 
































arg (2) Hvaligy El: Mares (on 
teak ‘Kt the fh Mt 











fm alton (1) tgB) above and also a datalled distribution 
of finds on thdl@achamarhi Plateau plotted on a surve 
ido map. D. H. GORDON, Lt.ce 
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P*What is far more important to note is the diffrence 
between Bagland and Egypt in this case. England is 
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the Joma of enobbers, yet the use of the crown he 


hover spread there, and we feel it to bo impossible, 
‘Why't "Because tho crown has been so ancientiy amo 
ciated with the king, and the king isto unique, that any 
ge" adopting. the royal syle would make. hme 
lot Tn Haart fie rows ete tthe 
txclanive prorogative of the King, but pictures of fe 
‘cards are Aot fl to beso. Tels fosible forthe poasant™ 
to 'copy royalty trea Ho does nat regard the Srgial 
fs reve to the ing. For him iti ony 0 grand 
of doing things. He ‘does not therefore appear 10 "his 
‘neighbours guilty of ludicrous presumption, but only as 
being in the fashion 

‘Sine ay when the caus whih facta o inhibit 
vulgariation have been thoroughly studied, it'may bo 
that our descendants wil bo able toile tis knowledge 
in statecraft.. That i a long way off, however, for we 
have not yee begun to auudy then, A“. HOCART: 


Qa 

Superstition and Fact. (C/. Maw, 1984, 208.) 
‘Sim,—In the Transactions of the Canliff Nalusy 
‘lists’ Society for 1935 Lady Fox describes 

4 well at Liancarfan, Glam, the water of which 

fx believed by the local inhabitants to be «cure for 
cerysipelas. An analysis showed, however, that the 
‘nothing of the slightest medicinal value, 

T commend this to. the notice of Professor ‘Hutto 
(of. Max, 1934, 205} and anyono else who believes that 
popular superstitions have always some foundation in 
Face RAGLAN, 
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rye Sever ‘ 
nately too limited in scope to compete with the four 
more important ones. After eareful consideration of 
the subject matter, outlook displayed, importance of the 
results ‘obtained, ete... the "prize ‘was unanimo 
9, The * Pirat Intermediate Period 
tian History, which proves to be the work of. 
lore Burton Brown. It is hoped the author’? 
may be able to publish what is clearly a valuable 
‘contribution to our knowl . 
‘K. DE B. CODRINGTO! 
M.A. MURRAY: G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 
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ORIGINAL’ ARTICLES. 
Blood Groups : China With Plate E. : Yang : Beh : Morse 
BLOOD GROUPS OF THE ABORIGINAL CH'WAN MIAO OF SZECHWAN PROVINCE, WEST 
CHINA. By Stephen C. H. Yang, ¥. 7. Beh, M.D., and Professor W. R. Morse, M.D., West 
China University College of Medicine and Dentistry, Chengtu. With Plate B. 


66 ‘This paper presents data on the blood groups of an aboriginal ethnic group called the 
Ch’wan Mino, There is included in this report some previously unpublished data on the 
lod groups of the Chinese of the province of Szechwan, practically all of whom were inhabitants 
of the Chengtu Plain. 
‘Introduction —In pursuance of a plan to make physical anthropological measurements and ob- 
_gervations! on the Chinese and aboriginal tribes of Szechwan Province, one of the euthors (Af), 
‘with some help from Chinese medical doctors and students who were trained by him for anthropo- 
logical work, have examined some 1,746 Chinese and 1,304 aboriginal tribesmen. 
‘Mhe aboriginal ethnic groups examined were mainly Tibetans, Chiang, Gia or Chia Rong, Hsi 
‘or Shi Fan, Bo Lo Tsi, Noso (Lolo) Black Bones and White Bones, Te Hwa Miao, Ch'wan Mino 
and Ching’ Chis. ‘The’ Chinese came from quite widely separated areas of the Chengtu Plain and 
“!, the! eborigines from the highlands and mountains to the north, west and south of that Plain. 

‘Tho statistical analysis of these measurements is now being worked out. 

‘Thero wer over 70 physical anthropological measurements and observations taken on 
individuals of nearly all of these groups. Most of those examined were adult males, although 
‘several hundred adolescent male and female Chinese were included: Sixty of the Chinese were 
dissecting.room subjects, and their bones, except the skull, were preserved. Photographs were 
taken of many individuals. 

3 ‘These data have been gathered over a period of some fifteen years, during which time W. R. 
‘Morse has organized and made eleven expeditions into different sections of the province wholly or 
partially occupied by the aborigines. Roughly speaking, this territory is included within 
Lat. 27° 80° N. to 32° 30° N.; Long. 102° E. to 104° E., or from Songpan (Szechwan) in the north; 
Chao Tung (Yunnan) in the south; Yachow or Yaan (Szechwan) in the east; and Tatsienlu or 
‘Kangting (Shikang) in the west. ‘The Ch'wan Miao occupy an area near Lat. 27° 30" N.; Long, 140° B. 
"The data accumulated include blood-pressure observations on the Noso (Lolo), Ta Hwa Miao 
‘and Ch'wan Miao?. Blood-pressure and blood-grouping, colour-blindness, ete., are to be observed 
on the Tibetans, Chiang, Gia Rong and Shi Fan, by an expedition, almost entirely for that purpose, 
during the months of July and August, 1937. 
“In correspondence with Professor R. Ruggles Gates of King’s College, University of London, 
during 1935-86, Dr. Gates raised the question of blood grouping of the Tibetans and requested 
‘Dr. Morse to obtain those data. Owing to the acute activity of the Communists in and about 



















TA schedule of those measurements and observations _* * Blood Pressure Amongst Aboriginal Bthnio Groups, 
+ iv now in press, published by W. R. Morse, ax e supple- ‘ of Szechwan Province, West China,’ W. R. Morse, 
Hient'td Jour, W. Chine Border Regesrch Society, VIII. YT: Beh, The Lancet, Vo. 282, p. 966, 197. 
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the areas occupied by the Tibetans whom we 
would have examined, it was considered imprac- 
ticable to attempt to secure the data during the 
summer of 1936. However, an expedition was 
made into a less active bandit-centre, viz., the 
Ch'wan Miao, and these blood-grouping data 
form the basis of this report. Dr. Morse is there- 
fore deeply indebted to Dr. Gates for influencing 
him to secure these interesting and important 
anthropological data of blood-grouping. 

Brief Historical and Geographical Notes — 
Szechwan Province until recent years included 
‘the present province of Shikang and part of the 
province of Chin Hai; it is, however, still as large 
‘as Sweden and remains the largest, most populous, 
and most prolific in natural resources, of the 
provinces of China. Owing to the above factors, 
besides its isolation and relatively long periods of 
peace as compared with the rest of China, the 
province has been a magnet for ethnic groups for 
probably more than 4,000 years. It is an ancient 
centre of anthropological significance.* Up to 
and after the time of Christ the province was 
‘oconpied by Pre-Chinese, ‘The present aboriginal 
population may approximate 2,000,000 tribe 
folk, who by the pressure of the Chinese have been 
relegated to the fastnesses of the highlands and 
mountains of the provines. One group (Noso) 
remains in great part independent of Chinese 
control. ‘The main groups of aborigines were 
‘mentioned above. 

‘There are several Mino tribes. ‘The Ch'wan 
‘Mino probably number about 100,000, and their 
place of residence is in Southern Szechwan and 
Northern Kweichow. They are under the political 
‘control of the Chinese. All of the Miao tribes are 
presumably the modern remnants of the San 
‘Mino® whose original habitat, roughly speaking, 
was in the Lower Yangtso River Basin, being 
‘approximately the territory surrounding the 
‘Tung Ting Lake. They have been in their 
presont location 2,000 or more years. A part of 
the San Mino were expelled to N. W. Kansuh, 
aceording to Ancient Chinese records; this, if 
true, means a probable or possible ancient racial 
mixture with the Chiang, Noso, Liao and other 
tribes.* 

‘The Chinese population of Szechwan is not 
autochthonous, and is heterogeneous. Ancient 

TW. R. Morse; Ancient Historical Blhnic Groupe of 
Stehwon Province, “Journ. W. China Border Research 
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Szechwan was occupied by the Pre-Chinese 
aborigines called the Shu and Pa® ‘These were 
highly civilized by 1200 B.0. and had temples, 
schools, irrigation, ete. ‘The Chinese entered the 
territory in small numbers about 200 3.0. From 
250 A.D. they came in increasing numbers, but 
were not the main leading and controlling body 
until the sixteenth century. In 1449 a Chinese 
tyrant of exceeding cruelty massacred the 
majority of the population. ‘The province, being 
such a rich prize, was soon re-populated by the 
Chinese from the other provinces. 

Method Employed in Blood-Grouping —Drops of 
blood were secured by pricking the lobe of the 
ear or the finger. ‘This blood was placed in 5 e.c. 
of normal saline, and well shaken, A drop of 
standard serum from Group II and Group TI 
was placed on separate marked cover slips, 
Using a small pipette, one drop of blood-suspen- 
sion was added to each of the standard sera, ‘The 
entire preparation was then well mixed and 
mounted on hollow ground slides and ringed 
with vaseline. After standing at room tempera- 
ture for half an hour the preparation was examined 
by the low power objective, and the presence or 
absence of clumping was observed. 

‘The sera employed were obtained from the 
Department of Pathology of West China Union 

versity. All the sera were used up in the 
field during the examinations. ‘The results are 
shown in the Table belo 














AB Total 

Chwan Miao = 23 28 205 
percent. 96: 13-7 

Seochwaness 487 375 141 * 1,203 
percent, 37-7 29-0 22-4 10-9 


Sincere gratitude and deep appreciation is 
extended to Professor R. Ruggles Gates for the 
inspiration given us in anthropological study. 
We gratefully acknowledge the assistance and 
help—re sera and apparatus—given us by Drs, 
‘Lenox, Williams and Cheo, of the Department of 
Pathology. Our thanks are due to Dr. Agnew 
for taking the photographs: his dietetic and 
dental studies:are to be published shortly. ‘The 
blood grouping was done chiefly by Mr. 8. C. H. 
‘Yang, who was assisted in part by Dr. Beh. ‘The 
anthropological measurements, which have now 
been analyzed statistically, were done by Drs. 
Morse and Beh, assisted by Mr. Lino as recorder, 

© OF these 1,202 Chinese, 1,000 wore collected andor 
observed by Dr. R. G. Lo and 202 by 8. C. H. Yang. 
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Some Ch’wan Miao Characteristics —TheCh'wan 
Miao are a very isolated, segregated, financially 
‘poor group of people almost certainly with no 
European contacts. They live in the mountains 
‘at an elevation of about 3,000 feet. ‘They are 
mainly an agricultural people, although they are 
also pastoral and some are hunters. They travel 
entirely on foot. ‘Their crops are mainly maize 
and rice. They eat very little meat (mostly 
mutton) and few vegetabies; their chief diet is 
maiz and/or rice. 

‘The Ch'wan Mino have been permeated’ very 
eonsiderably by the culture of the Chinese and 
the grade of that culture is not low. Given equal 
advantages the Mino are as intellectual as the 
Chinese, Some students, under great handicaps, 
have persevered and graduated from our 
University. 

They have a distinct unwritten language, 
which differs markedly from the Chinese. Many 
of the males are bilingual. ‘Their folklore, songs 
and music are distinct from those of the Chinese. 
‘They have a peculiar bamboo wind-instrument ; 
it consists of a body of a bamboo tube 6-8 inches 
ong by 3 inches in diameter. To the centre of 
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this goes a hollow bamboo tube 2-3 feet. long 
through which they blow; through the body go, 
at right angles to this blowing tube, 6 bamboo 
tubes }-inch in diameter perforated by several 
holes. When played it sounds very much like 
Scot bagpipes. When they play it they dance. 
‘Their singing is not as falsetto as the Chinese. 
‘The clothes and hats of the women are often 
Deautifully embroidered. Some men also wear 
‘embroidered clothes, but most of their (men’s) 
clothing is like the Chinese. Neolithic stone 
implements were found in considerable 
numbers. 

Conclusions —The report of the blood-groups 
of 205 Ch’wan Miao (157 males and 48 females), 
fan aboriginal type of Szechwan provinee, West 
China, is submitted. ‘There is also a report made 
of 1,202 Chinese of that province. ‘The Ch'wan 
Miao examined were adults, their blood-pressure 
was recorded,? photographs were taken and a 
complete physical anthropological examination 
was made. 

‘The blood-groups of the Ch'wan are very low 
in A and high in B, as compared with the 
Szechwanese.* 


RAPID APPROXIMATIONS IN THE COMPUTATION OF DIET IN THE FIELD. By (i, P. 1. Miles, 
B.Sc., London, Cranmore Ethnographical Museum. 


BZ TH Bs of lt a comesion with any 
problem relating to the improvement of 
conditions of native life in Africa or elsewhere 
has been so clearly brought out by the work of 
Orr and Gilks} and more recently by Richards 
‘and Widdowson,? as well as by Mellanby, Fox, 
Worthington and others, that some survey 
nutrition should become almost « * sine qua non.’ 
for the anthropological field-worker; more especi- 
ally if, a8 Malinowski suggests, he is to approach 
‘culture by means of the theory of primary needs, 
and to ascertain to what oxtent these needs are 
mot by the particular culture under observation. 
‘There are, however, still many who, intimidated. 
by calories, carbohydrates and calcium salts, and 
refusing to be burdened with complex tables of 
analyses, weighing machines, and samples of food, 
have shied at the approach to dietetics, and 
declared this to be a matter for the specialist. 





* So it may be, but until he is available, the onus 


must fall on the general field-worker, to make his 
notes as intelligently as possible and to draw such 
conclusions, based upon approximations, as may 
enable him to hit upon a probable deficiency in the 


diet under consideration. That even a more 
elaborately conducted survey cannot do more than 
this is well tustrated. by reference to the report 
of Orr and Gilks, where it is stated that the diets 
were probably inadequate in calcium and possibly 
in some other inorganic constituents, and that 


‘of they might also be inadequate in vitamin A and D, 


and it was decided to test the effect of the addition 
of a mixture of mineral salts and cod liver oil. 

‘As an observer and a recorder, the anthropo- 
logical field-worker requires « large amount of 
technical knowledge in order to make his observa~ 
tions well, but this does not mean that he must 
‘be so well versed in every branch of science as to 
be able to give full interpretation to all the data, 
collected : he should, however, be in possession of 
such knowledgeof the basic principles of nutrition 
as would permit him to make his notes intelligently 
and to arrive at conclusions that might lead to 
farther investigation while opportunity offers. 

For making the necessary computations, he will 
require a set of tables which should be of simplified 
form as compared with those recently published 
by the Intemational Institute for African 
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‘and Cultures and should (it is 
suggested) show only the calorific value, the 
percentages of protein, and of fat, and the presence 
of significant amounts of the essential minerals 
and vitamins in all the foods likely to be met with. 

Equipped with this table and the knowledge 
that the average adult man requires ya'sx of his 
‘own body weight in protein in order to make good 
his daily waste of tissue, and the equivalent of 
2,400 calories in order to maintain his bodily 
temperature and the movements of his internal 
‘organs when doing no work, it is not difficult to 
make a calculation showing whether these 
‘amounts, as well as significant amounts of the 
necessary minerals and vitamins, are supplied 
by the ration ; and further to ascertain the surplus 
available for work. From a table of supplements 
for muscular activity, it is then possible to see 
how many hours of light, medium, or hard work 
‘may be expected from a man living on the ration 
in question ® 

Tes tre thet we have no special igure, ether 
for maintenance or for work, in the case 
African native living under tropical potions 
‘and it is true that we do not at present know his 
minimum nor optimum requirements of vitamins, 
minerals, or fat; but this is no criticism of this 
‘simplified method of approach: the anthropo- 
logical field-worker is in this respect no worse off 
than the dietetic expert, and it is to be hoped 
that this very work will help to throw more light 
on the subject. 

Instructions issued with the tables would indi- 
‘cate not only the method of use, but also the 
necessity of taking into consideration such 
additional factors as the effect of cooking, the 
inadequacy of one type of protein such as ‘ Zein,” 
the necessity for some form of fat, the effect of 
sunlight on the subcutaneous generation of 
vitamin D and the calcium-activating propensities 
of excess of this vitamin, as well as the variations 
{in requirements due to such bodily conditions as 
puberty, pregnancy, or lactation. 

It would also be pointed out that -dietetic 
deficiency will in some cases make itself evident, 
‘by emaciation, or by craving for a particular food 
‘A PROTECTION AGAINST THE EVIL EYE IN 
Grigiths, MA. 

GQ Deine 2 sty, of four, months ‘at the 
Egypt Exploration Society's camp in 
Sesebi, near Delgo, in Lower Nubia, I noticed 
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as in the case of the Bemba, or by specific defici- 
eney-diseases, the symptoms of which should be 
made known. 

In the case of foods which are sometimes eaten 
in the fresh condition and at other times dried, 
two sets of figures will be required, both based on 
the digestible portion; the interpolation of any 
intermediate stage being left: to the field-worker. 
Errors will become inevitable, and cannot. be 
liminated from work involving so many variables, 
such as daily and seasonal variation, digestibility 
of different samples due to method of harvesting 
or cooking, idiosynerasy, etc., but it must be 
‘emphasised that the ultimate aim is not the 
preparation of unimpeachable reference-statistics, 
but the immediate indication of a possible source 
of malnutrition which can be put to the test. 
It is to bo hoped that in time even the most 
‘abstruse errors of diet will have been elucidated 
by investigation carefully carried out, but in the 
meantime it is for the field-worker to do what 
he can, more especially where malnutrition is 
‘obviously menacing the health of the people. 

The difficulty of computation from the data 
having been disposed of, there remains only that 
of collection, which should not be so great as some 
field-workers would lead us to suppose; for even 
where the handling of the food, and the use of the 
weighing machine and measure are looked upon 
with suspicion, there still remains the possibility 
of estimation at sight, based on weighings made 
in private. In this way it should be possible to 
arrive at fairly accurate results on the lines 
suggested by Firth. 

Bunuioonarmy 
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LOWER NUBIA AND UPPER EGYPT. By J. G. 





that a common feature in the construction of the. 
mud houses in that neighbourhood is the use of 
‘china plates and saucers to decorate the portion. 
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of the wall above the door or main entrance. 
‘Frequent examples occur in the villages of Sesi, 
Kasanta, Handika, Gorgod, Delgo, Sudla, Tura, 
and Koka, and the most common arrangement of 

+ the objects is triangular. 
‘At first sight it appears that their only purpose 
; is to decorate. Mohamed Khér, the Aakim at 
‘Delgo, informed me that the people place them in 
3 ‘their houses simply alashan fantasia, ‘for the 
i “sake of amusement.’ Mr. G. W. Grabbhani, 
i Director of Antiquities, who is acquainted wit 
x ‘the customs of the whole of the Sudan, stated 
oh ‘that in many cases these plates and saucers are 
» arranged in the form of a cross. Only a few of 














the examples seen by me were arranged thus. 
He suggested that. originally they were all 
arranged in that way, having reference to Chris- 
i tianity, but that later, when Islam prevailed, 
a ‘the custom was retained by many in ignorance of 
its origin, and that in many cases the sign of the 
cross was no longer followed; and that in all 
cases the conscious purpose was not now con- 
nected with Christianity, but simply with 
decoration.! 
Tt is possible however that the converse is 
true, and that the objects wero used in the first 
| place as, omaments, and later acquired religious 
‘ cor magical significance. ‘This was the view, some 
f years ago, of Professor A. M. Blackman, who 
i rected the recent excavations at Sesebi, and who 
was also excavating st Buhen, near Wadi Halfa, 
in 1910, ‘The following was his description and 
explanation of the custom'—" An interesting, 
“ease of how a new custom springing up is, 
“ after a time, given some magical signification, 
“ comes from Lower Nubia. Over nearly every 
“house door china plates are fastened up. In 
“ some places the people said they were merely 
“an ornament, in others—a village called 
Meris and at’ Dehmit—the people said they 
«were put over the door to ensure there always 
“ being plenty of bread in the house. The 
“ Omda of Dehmit said that it was only in the 
“ Jast ten or fifteen years that Nubian servants 
“jn hotels and European houses had brought 
TA, B. G, Michelniore A posible relic of Christianity 
in Darfur in ‘Sudan Notes and Records,’ 1982, Part 2, 
372-978, speaking of the relic of Christian practices, 
oye, ‘These relies consist largely in making the sign of 
© the cross oF in going through motions reminiscent of 
‘Christian baptismal rites” 
‘Some Egyptian and Nubian Notes in Mas, 1010, 
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“ such plates home with them. ‘Till then plates 
“had never been used for bread. If anything 
“had been used for bread, it was, and indeed 
“ still is, the flat basket (fabaga). I never saw a 
“« single instance of a tabaga fastened over a door.” 

To this it may be objected that the percentage 
of hotel servants among the natives of Lower 
‘Nubia was never so high as to make possible the 
almost universal adoption there of a custom like 
this, Even to-day the natives view with pride 
the souvenirs brought back by their relatives 
who serve in the hotels. One of the children 
working: at Sesebi wore a woollen garment with 
the inscription ‘Shepheard’s Hotel,’ But it is 
incredible that a persistent feature in the con- 
struction of houses should owe its origin to this 
socially exalted minority. 

It is interesting to observe that the same 
custom obtains in Upper Egypt. Miss W. 8. 
Blackman The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, 
Harrap, 1927, states that it is of frequent 
occurrence. She appears to be convinced how- 
ever that the true purpose is to protect the 
inmates against the evil eye. “It is also the 
“custom,” she says, “to protect houses from 
the evil eye, and various decorations are 
“employed for this purpose. Sometimes 
plate or saucer is plastered into the wall just 
above the main entrance, or pieces of old 
carving, picked up from an ancient rubbish 
“ mound, may be let into the masonry round the 
“ door.” (Le. p. 224). 

‘That the custom occurs also in Lower Egypt 
is attested by Mr. M. 8. Salem, of Liverpool 
University, who is a native of Badari, Assiut 
Province. But he is doubtful whether the real 
motive is protection against the evil eye. ‘The 
china plates are often found, he says, in the newer 
houses, although they are not in general use as 
domestic utensils. 

It is generally agreed, in spite of this, that 
belief in the evil eye is still very prevalent in most, 
parts of Egypt and Nubia, All manner of 
amulets are still worn as a protection. ‘To cite an 
unusual example, an infant was seen by me in a 
house at Sesi wearing a string round its neck, to 
which was attached a Maria Theresa dollar. 

‘The fact that china plates are not in general 
‘use in these regions is really an argument in 
favour of their protective significance. Belief in 
the evil eye is well-nigh universal, and it is well 
Known that uncommon and striking objects are 
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frequently used to attract the evil attention to 
themselves. Elworthy says: Encye. of Religion 
and Ethics, (1912) V. 612a. “All authorities 
and: all experience agree that to neutralize 
& the look it is essential to attract it towards 
“ something striking, by way of diverting it 
“ from the object liable to injury. Hence arose 
“ the use of bright, shining omaments of all 
“ Ikinds . .. Amulets against the evil eye are 
“ of three classes... : () Those intended to“ 
“ attract upon themselves the malignant glance, 
“ such as were worn outside of the dress, or such 
“as were sculptured, painted, or otherwise 
“ exposed in or upon houses or public buildings, 
* ete.” It is reasonable to suppose that in Egypt 
‘nd Nubia china plates fulfil all the requirements 
of this class of objects, and that they are deemed 
4s powerful to attract to themselves the evil eye. 

This is corroborated by the fact that other 
objects are also placed above the doorway from 
similar protective motives. Hors of sheep and 
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other animals are used .in this way, and the 
“bride of the corn,” which is hung above the 
front door has sometimes the sime significance. 
Inside the house, too, protective objects are 
found. To quote Miss Blackman : ‘‘Inside the 
“ house, on the walls of the living-rooms, I hat 
“ seen painted designs which the owner told me 
* were put there to keep off the evil’eye. Indeed, 
“ the devices resorted to for protecting houses, 

“ fields, animals, and people of all ages against 
“ this dreaded power are multitudinous . 

It is probablo therefore that the use of 
plates and saucers as a form of house decoration 
has really a similar protective significance. 











2 W. 8, Blackman, Le, p. 2%. 
4 Ibid, pp. 171-2." Cf. also Jovrnat of Egyptian Arch- 
ceology VILL pp. 235 segg. Some occurrences of the corn- 
‘aruseh én ancent Egyptian Tomb-paintings by the same 
‘euthor. The use of amulete agninat tho evil eye ie also , 
enrn by Bue Th Krylon, Sedan (Lodo, 17 
ead. 














© Exo, 1. sxerox war oF wAror Np BULoLO RIVERS SHOWING SITES WHERE ANTIEACTS WERE FOUND. 
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ANCIENT CARVED STONE OBJECTS, WATUT RIVER, TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. By 


V. H. Sherwin, 


G9 Wren, reently 1 was the guest of Mr. 

Russell Wild, who has a claim with the 
Trowat Company on the upper Watut river, I had 
an opportunity of examining some curious stone 
artifacts that had been unearthed in the neigh- 
bourhood and Mr. Wild kindly gave me further 
information about them. 

‘The localities in which artifacts were found are 
1, Namie creek, which flows into Bulolo river near 
‘Wou. 2, Mr. Wild’s claim on the Watut river, 
where Irowat and Surprise creeks join the 
Watut. 3, Surprise creek. 4, Slate creek, lower 
down the river. See sketch map, fig. 1 

1, Namie creek. A very fine specimen of the 
head of a stone-headed club of the type known as 
“pineapple ’ was found six feet below the surface 





‘Fio,,2. Gree Av WILD's CLADE, WATUR RIVER, WHERE 


‘Tho photograph shows the reault of the aluicing, leaving 

4 Bottom of blue clay... This site i¢ 30 ft. abo rent 

Tovel of th. Wate River. Fourteen feet of earth have 
vO" been suiced away. 





when outting a road. It is made of andesite and 
has four rows of symmetrical knobs, there are 
thirty-six well-formed knobs. Height 44 inches; 
diameter at the top of the flange 1/, inches; 
cirbumference including the knobs 11} inches 

2. Wild's claim. Here fourteen feet of ‘over- 
“burden ' earth have, in places, been‘ stuiced 
away leaving stones and gravel resting upon the 
blue clay bottom, fig. 2, On this surface were 
found : 

‘A Dird’s head ‘and neck carved in what probably 
is andesite, fig. 3.. It apparently represents. a 
eockatdo with its beak widely open; the neck 
jias a ‘thread’ or ‘circalar rings, similar to a 
‘windpipe. ‘The lerigth from the tip of the upper 


C 


Deak to the tip of the lowermost spur of the crest 
is 3} inches and the height from the tip of the 
second spur of the crest: to the beginning of the 
neck is 34 inches I have never met with any- 


thing of this kind in stone in the Territory. 





Fro. 3, MIRD's WRAD CARPRD IN #70: 





A mushroom-shaped object. carved in schist, 
fig. 4. The stem or neck is 1} inches high, and 
has faint traces of a ‘ thread.’ ‘The upper surface 
measures 2 by 2 inches. tt appoars to be a 





Fro. 4, 


craniur® with raised supraciliary ridge-and pro- 
trading eye sockets, 

A pestle and mortar carved in schist, fig. 5. 
‘The head of pestle is 73 inches high and 10} inches 
in circumference, the handle is 2} inches long. 
‘The diameter of the top of the mortar is 8 by 

1] 
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84 inches. A pestle and mortar are rarely found 
together. 
Other objects from this site and horizon are : 
‘The head of a very worn and very irregular 
“pineapple” stone-headed club with two rows 
of Jobs, ‘made of schist, 1f inches high and 
‘with a total circumference of 7 inches. Two adze 
blades mado of schist, figs. 6, 8. ‘The larger blade 
is grey in colour and measures 7} inches. in length, 
2f inches in width near the edge, and 1} inches 
near the butt. The smaller blade is blae in colour 
and is 5} inches long, 1} inches in greatest breadth 
and 1 inch near the butt. Club heads and adze 
Blades’ are found fairly commonly in similar 
situations, 


Pro, 60) vrata AxD abnaixn op vemivt, waist mere, 


in shape; the whole of the oircumference is brought 
to.a sharp edge, Te is 20 inches long and 44 inches 
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‘McVilly found @ portion of ¢ jawbone with teeth, 


which -was identified as belonging. to.an_ extinct 
giant wombat. he Rete 
‘Mr. McVilly,’a civil enginear, has @ theory that 





the Bulolo and Watut rivers were once part of n° 


large lake which covered” the Bulolo-Watué 


divide. The undulating nature of this ares, in 
contrast to the surrounding’ country ‘seems. to. 


support this view. 


‘The stone artifacts along the Watut ates point” 


to a culture in the past which was far in’advance 
of that of the. present Knku-kuku: people: who 





Pia. 7. Fro. 8, 


‘ar bdo ig 7 sade Of sat, dlonguted oval ’ FE 6 7. wvorx anrmaces, waror xrvan' 0, 


‘ADEE uLaDE 7} mors LONG; 7, OnsROT OF SLATE, 29 


INCHES LONG ; 8, ADZE BLADE Of INCHES LONG. 
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‘i, greatest brewdth. « Tbwas fractured by the foroe pdstess little art or ingenuity in stone-work, ‘They. 
of the i have @ disc-shaped stone-headed club, with a 
single row of serrations round the edge, and pine- 
“apple ' clubs, which probably are obtaited from: 
‘the Tauri river on the Papuah side of the ‘main, 


Tange; and. 
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We may safely assume that at a distant date the 
| whole area was fairly well populated by a people 
‘of no smiall artistic attainments, ‘The pestle and 
mortar are little, if ever, used by ‘the present 

© Kulku-kukou people, but a mortar with its: pestle 
was found on Mr. Wild’s olaim.and another pestle 


JQ, Ts, {murtrcomsbaped objoot” (6g, 4) 
somewhat resembles the upper part of an 
anomalous object found. in a village at 3,000 to 
4,000 fect: above sea-lovel, porhaps in the Hydro- 
gtephers range or on Mount Lamington. Tt was 
“called by Wthoridge (R.. Btheridge, Junr., ‘ Ancient 
‘tone implements from the Yodda valley goldfield, 
‘North-east British New Guinea,’ Records’ of 
the Australian Museum, Sydney, VIL, 1908, pp: 
‘24-28, pl. VIN), a ‘phallic animal figure of horn- 
2 plenide rock weighing 17 Ibs., from, the head 
* siaters of the Giriwo River 
<A paper ' Stone-work and goldfields in’ British 
jew Guinea," by B. W. B.. Chinnery (Jour. 
Anth, Inst, SLIX, pp. 271-291, 1919) gives 
“tho then evailnble information. about. stone 
_pestles and mortars, stone implements and other 
‘stone artifacts in Papua and the present Mandated 
" Weeritory- of New: Guinea. He says (p. 284)! "Tb 
“| “sill be obyious to the reader that the New. 
‘ Guinea: peatles-and mortars ‘tausb ave been 
1) sod by, those who introduced them for un 
\ object not understood by, the’ indigenous 
\Wjohabibanta, elge why: should their original uso 
“huive 80 completely disappeared” Neuhatss 
(Deutsch New-Guined, I, p. 138, 1911), says. that 
*/thoko mortars (which were found on tho Sattel! 
“ergo, Huon poninsula) served originally for the 
‘crushing of hard ‘substandes is undoubted, Ab 
‘tho present day However the natives do not crush. 
jubstanoes which require such strong and heavy 
postlos and mortars. If, as is stated, the Sinssi at 
\ the present day definitely so use similar mortars 
for the crushing of red paint, it appears that they 
do 40 simply because these mortars ate at hand. 
©. A.W. Mfonskton (Ann. Rat. Brit. New Guinea 
“1903-04, p. 31)-was the first to desetibe, a pes 
ae mortar from the Vodda goldield, Papus, and. 
ION OF ANTIQU! 


“Bay Islands, “Honduras, 
ney 'D.S.0., and 
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NOTES ON MR..SHERWIN’S PAPER. By Dr. A.C. Haddon, F.R.S. 
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at Slate creek, 25 minutes walle down the Watut, 
thus*indicating that former population had a 
dict that necessitated grinding. What happened 
to these people of a far superior culture to that 
of ‘the present seminomadic inhabitants is 
purely conjectural, 





says that the miners thought it was a ‘dolly ’ 
for crushing quartz. ‘Tho mortar weighed 66 Ibs: 
and was found at a depth of 12 feet below the sur- . 
face: At a gold working on the Aikora river he 
saw (Last Days in New Guinea, 1922, p.22) a'par- 
tially made stone mortar and a carved and broken 
stone object which he regarded as an orate form 
of pestle, Also near Mount Albert Edward he saw 
(Le. p. 87) a small stone pestle covered with red. 
powder, it was similar to some that had been dug 
up in the Yodda valley and at Cape Nelson. 
“The red powder might mean that it had been 
“ smeared on and the stone used a8 a charm— 
‘ag those found ut Cape Nelson were used.” 

‘Dr. C. Anderson (* Fossil marsupials from: Now 
‘Guinea,’ Rec, Aust. Museum, Sydney, Yol XX, 
1937, pp. 73-76), has described. certain fossil 
‘ones which were found in the lacustrine deposits 
in the region of the Watut and Bulolo’ rivers, 
On the top of these freshwater sandstones, shales, 
mudatones and occasional bands of conglomerate 
is an alluvial deposit of three or four, fect at 
‘Waiganda or Roaring Creek. ‘The ago of the 
Nototherium. mandible found on the Waiganga 
is uncertain, Mr N. H. Pisher, Government 
Geologist of the Territory of New Guinea, is of * 
‘the opinion. that. the freshwater beds in which it 
‘was foutid: axe Pleistocene (overlying Tertiary 
volcanics) on very late Tertiary: 

Tt would soem that the siuicing operations are 
‘of such a nature.that it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to say at what: precise, horizon the artifact 
‘ocourred. ‘The specimens described by Mr. 
Sherwin could not have come from the lacustrine 
‘oposits as that wonld make them of far too great, 
‘an antiquity: ."The drawings were. mado. by Mr. 
‘A. C. Himus as carefully as possible from very 
‘small photographs supplied by Mr. Sherwin. 


1ES AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

{ During tho super of 1937 a briat visit was paid to 
due Bayt Llane OM the sous of Batish Honduras, 
and in three weeks a collection of over 3,000 pisces 
“was iniade of the antiqnities of the former inhabitants 
‘of the islands, from. sites known to the presen’ day 
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natives. Both the stone and pottery objects, which, 
make up most of the collection, show great ranges 
of-development of design and form: some of the 
imens have features typical of the earliest pre- 
Rateo enltare of the Mexican Valley, often termed 
the Archaie period, while others have characteristics 
which indioate an evolutionary period extending 
from the ond of the first millennium to the beginning 
of the XVith century. ‘The original natives were 
extorminated in the XVIIth century by the Spanish 
colonists, and so almost nothing is known of thom. 
‘except that which can be cleduced from the archee- 
HH ‘ology of the region. A collection has been made for 
u Amerfoan Museums, but hitherto there has. been 
‘very little material in England, 
ie Very few traces of burials or of skeletal material 
were found. Nor was there any other evidence to 
suggest that the great majority of the specimens 
‘wero of a funerary character. ‘The shallow over- 
lying soil, which clid not roveal any. stratification, 
may have bean due partly to vegetable growth, and 
partly to hillwnah, 
af ‘Tho eolleotion of over 1,200 pots has been arranged 
P for this exhibition partly to show the development 
of decorative motits, and partly in characteristic 
form series. ‘The groups are as follows 
1. Plain undecorated globular and wide mouthed 
vases, 
2, Vases. omamented with impressed. and incised 
desig 
8, Vases with applied zoomorphio designs. 
‘4. Omamonted bowls. 
5, Talleylindrical vases, similar toUNlOwV alley ware, 
6, ‘Tripod vases showing Maya influence, 
7. Handles, human and zoomorphio. 
8, Plain bowls and dishes of fine and erude wares, 
9, Zoomorphie ocarinas with four stops. 
10, Figurines, human and animal. 























Bishop Herbert William, Willlams : born 1860, 
9, sled Tth Decerber, tor. 

‘On 7th December, 1987; the Right Reverend 

EL W, Williams, Bishop of 'Waiapa, died at, his 

is ‘apior, Now Zealand. » He 





dinatoh. (New Zealand) ; Canterbury Collage, whore 





ho took his B.A. and M.A, and Cambridge, where 
ho was a Rustat Scholar, and BA. in, 
1884 and M.A. in 1887. Although not a Fellow of 


the Royal Anthropological Institute, Bishop Williaras 
‘was Ionown personally. to many Fellows, ond wag 
widely estoomed ts “one of the greatest Maori 
seholara in the Dominion. In this Geld, ag in his 
‘ocipation of the episcopal chair, he carried on the 
tradition of his family. His grandfather, Bishop 
William Williams, who axrived in New Zealand in 
1826, waa, consecrated ‘first Bishop of Waiapu in 
1850; his father, Bishop W. L. Williams, waa conso- 
‘erated to tho saitio See in 1898, and he himself was 
‘conseorated to it in 1030. 
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About a third of the collection consists of 
stone objects, including grinding stones: (metates), . 
pestles and mortars, mace! celts, hoes. or’ 

spades, and carved beads and pendants of various wk 
coloured stones, including jade, rock: crystal and : 








ts of rather omade pottery 3 
from shell mounds on Swan Talend, 120 mies’ from 3 
the mainland of Honduras, in which no European . 
influence is observable. 

Tt will bo seen that’ thiy collection: is of great y 
interest not only archwologically, but also from the 
point of view of evolution in design. One. advantage, 
Of such a large collection is that it enables us. to 
verify and demonsteate such evolution ‘in a 
thoroughly convineing manner, by providing all the 
Jinks in the chain, and leaving no gaps to be filled 
in by the imagination, 

It is unfortunate that, there is no stratificatory ; 
evidence, or evidence of association of particular eer 
types of objects with exch’ other. . In default, of 
such data one cannot bo sure of their chronological 
oquenee or of their propor cultural grouping... But 
styliatically the evideneo points to strong influence 
‘at various timos from ich widely separated regions 
ag Panama and Costa Rien, Honduras, and Mexico, 
‘Tho islands may well have served as a trading station 
{in pre-Columbian times, ax the Pearl Islands did. on 
the Pacific Coast, whereby influences {rom. various 
‘quarters, north and south, would have been roceived 
tnd redistributed.» is 

ly Broughton fs showing a series of photographs 
dealing with people and foenery in. Greenland, 
Central and South América, the West Indian stands, 
and French West Africa, which sho took during the 
oruiso of M. ¥. ‘Rosaura.’ A film of travel in the 
sar regione in shown euch evening a 8-20 pm, 
FEACHAM and.H. J, BRAUNHOLTZ, 














































A gront deal of out présent systematic'Inowledge 
Py ere ips pence 
language is duo to the labours of the Williams 
family. H. W, Williams published in 1917 the 
fifth edition of the wary. of the Maori 
‘Language! of which tho fist edition had boon 
issued by his grandfather in 1844, and a later edition 
revised by his father. “For this ‘work he was given 
honorary doctorates by the Universities of New 
Zealand and Cambridge. In 1928 ho published the 
seventh (revised) edition of ‘First Lessons in, 
“Maori, first published by his father as an expanded 
version of the introductory ‘Grammar? of his 
grandfather's ‘Dictionary, “In 1924 he published 
‘8 ‘ Bibliography of Printed Maori to’ 1900," which 
provides an. invaluable companion yoluine’ (and: 
orreotive) to Hodken's ‘ Bibliogaphy." 

Although primarily a philologist, Bishop Williams 
was Keenly interested in Maori othnography, and 
published several papers on general topics. | The ® 
last, which appeared in the ‘Journal of the Poly-': 
‘nesian Society’ (September, 1987), déalt. with the “\) 
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“©. *Maruiwi Myth, qnd. revealed how he. preserved 
= even in his’ T7th’ year his critieal faculty and 
£1. ggholarly approach. to a problem. In promoting 
the study of Maori anthropology Bishop. Williams 
ook an active part. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Now Zealand Institute (now the Royal Society of 
Now Zealand) in 1928, and for nino years before his 
‘death he had been President of the’ Polynesian 
Society. 
‘In addition, he was a good friend of the Maori 
eople, and was admired by them for his deep 
Enowledge of the native Iangtge, which he spoke 
with the full idiom of an elder generation ; as well 
‘as for hia learning in ancient songs, ritual formule 
‘and traditional custom, @ learning’ surpassing that 
‘of many of the older Maori themselves. With the 
passing of S. Percy Smith and of Elsdon Best he 
‘Stood practically alone as a European authority 
this field. . His strong and vigorous personality, his 
capacity for taking firm decisions on matters in 
dispute, and his long family connexions with the 
Maori people ‘8 unique position as an 
‘adviser’ on their affairs. As stich he commanded 
their respect, even if not always their agreement, 
His pride of family and conviction of the benefits 
4), ¢ that! mission policy had brought were not un- 
|| puourally prominent elements in his attitude to the 
© > situations of changing Maori oulture, As Vic 
Principal’ und then Principal of ‘To Rau Native 
‘Theological College, Gisborne, and later Super 
tendons of Mace Atesions: on the Tart Coast, he 
exorcised a great influence on many of the youn 
Mor lenders. i ee 
‘Not a; fow. stadente of Maori institutions, and 
hhave reason tobe grateful to. Bishop 
‘Willams for the encouragement and help he gave 
them in their early work. Though he did not 
hhimeelf' take up many of the wider problems of 
‘Maori anthropology he, was interested in the appli- 
‘ation of scientific method to them, and appreciative 
of tho resulta obtained. His judgment, his meticu- 
lous accuracy, and his broad grasp of the issues 
involved in. subject allow it to be said of him, as 
ho himeelf once snid to me of another noted Poly 
nesian scholar He hha never published any poor 
‘'wotk.” A modest epitaph, it, is nevertheless one 
that fow soientists have: earned, 
RAYMOND FIRTH. 


born October, 1868—28th Decem- 
































































Georg Thileniu: 
Bo 

In the passing of Dr. Georg Thilenius we lose 
fone of those pioneers of anthropology who without 
the benefit of any early specialized training yet 
“fived to. see this science develop into a world 
wide. study of primitive man. «Few of us to-day 
Fealize: the trials and_ difficulties: of these early 
pionoett, struggling without ‘adequate means of 
Sxpression to convey their new-found theories to 
"public ill-trained to appreciate these new thoughts 


ud eas, ‘ 
iilontip was born on 4th’ October, 1866, at Bad 
(im Taunus). As @ boy he attended the 
‘Grammar School ‘in Berlin and the Monastic 
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School in Hamburg. Tn studying medicine and 
natural history he observed the tradition which for 
200 years had existed on his father’s side of tho 
family. 

‘From 1888-1802 ho studied ‘at Bonn, Berlin, 
and was successful in talking his doctorate as well 
fas the State examination; in the following year 
he beoumo aaitant ‘physision to Waldeyer in 

‘In 1893 he was appointed assistant, at the 
Anatomical Institute in Strassburg, under Schwalbe, 
‘and here became acquainted with problems in 
comparative anatomy and anthropology. 

‘in 1806 hhe was engaged in field workin Southern 
‘Tunis and it was hero that his attention was first 
directed to ethnographical research, 

‘in 1807 he was commissioned by tho Prussian 
Academy of Sciences to make a two-year expedition 
to New Zealand, during which he was able 
to visit’ a number of the South Sen islands and 
to mako collections of ethnographieal and, 200- 
logical material, It was as a result of his experiences 
with the natives of Samoa and New Guinea that, 
He ‘decked to devote ‘hin lilo to the study of 
ethnography. 

Tn F080 he was commitioned by tho Proigian 
Ministry of Education to report on the medical 
‘exhibits at the World Exhibition in Paris, In tho 
‘sane year ho was appointed extraordinary professor 
of ethnology and anthropology at Breslau, where he 
formed mall institute, which worked in ‘collabora~ 
tion with the pre-history department of the 
Beblesischo Museum fiir Kunstgewerbe und Alter- 
‘timer. 

‘In "1004, he was recalled to Hamburg na 
Director of' the Musoum ftir Vélkerkunde which 
‘was reorganized and extended and in 1912 rebuilt. 

"In 1007. he was engaged in the organization 
of a two-year South Sea expedition for the 
Hamburg. Institute, as’ well as -the preparations 
for the 1908 opening of the Hamburg Colonial 
Institute. 

‘In 1920 he became Restor of the ‘Hambu 
University. In the following years he was appoint 
Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, and Chairman 
af thg, Garman Anthropologal, Society, and 
in 1930 Prosident of the XXIV International 
Congress of Americanists, which was held in 
Hamburg. 

‘He held the office of correspondent to many 
Buropean anthropological sovieties and was tho 
‘author of numerous publications as well a8 editor 
‘Of the monumental‘ Brgebonisse der Stidsee- 
"Expedition, 1908-1910,’ still in progress. 

‘In 1931 ho received the well-merited award of the 
Huxley Medal when he loctured before the Fellows: 
of the Royal Anthropoligical Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

"To those who were happy to clain his friendship, 
‘Thilenius will always be remembered for his genial 
personality and distinguished dignity. No greater 
Inemorial perpetuates his memory than his work at 
‘the Hamburg Museum fiir Vélkerikunde. 

‘H. G. BEASLEY. 
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af young man who lived in Kit nator acheuloun 
fines: Very few fossil remains of rhan are 60 0 
fand accurately dated as the Swanscombe man, Far 
from the Piltdown sll boing moder in its, anatomical 
izations, ib has ‘in it soveral features which 
“hn nature, just as antbropoid are the 
‘mandible, "some of thoes features are 
etained in the Swanscombe sleull,. T feel certain that 
‘phen Dr. Weinert again goes over itio evidence to be 
Dbtained from a restudy of the Piltdown sleull, he will 
‘Reoept. it in ite entivety and give it a place in his 
fanihiropus stage, and congratulate Sir Arthur Smith 
‘Woodward jn his: choice of names—Eoanthropus. And 
hl accept Swanscombe man. gH repre 
Eentation of hig second stage, 
Tndeed, I, for one, would do this straight ews 
bit for the Steinhoim siull, which Dr. Weinert desert 
in 1090. (Zeitech {.Mcw.A., ‘Vol. 36, p. 403), and which 
shty inferences 
aim. women he 


rage pr 5 hate in tho 
tge glacinlon or in the eatlost phase of the last inter. 
‘lac and, therefore, not 0 far om the Swanscombe 
‘Sion point of time. Now the Stainhoim skull although 
amped with Neanderthal featutos, bas its parietal 
find Decipltal fashioned xoueh as im modern skulle—in 
{bi bli th al oth Flood 
dovcribod. by McCown. and mpysll.. Swanscombe 
any be of the Steinheim race but ho can, equally well 
Forno lineal doveondant of Piitdown.. And the London. 
Mean’ arene to bth erry an the 
rweoniie ateck. Only the discovery” of the {rontal 
aro the Svantombs and Lo Sen can te 
Bar doubts. 


y the inna siesta of De, Weinit' naw work 
in hn ease 


Sh Yanpe-vas a rubwltot for dagrame 
EE Mealy imoae "Wa on; bo contain of the oxi, of 
erate ony wha ou dacoveri of fon man bre 

‘rilgedly amen, fa apace andl in timo, to 
1 86 hae sup of thé Cahier at 
Pde ait onouh to yive roodae idea of tho 
sears Dr. Way Entry de Mehran 
xthe wealth of data and orginalty, of mod which 
Mishave, Tony way ot thinking ita i bow troaioe 

cEUSiog nl Studenta of man's evolution, 

THUR’ KDI 


Pleistocene Manin Minnesota, A Fossil Homo 
SsSlenat iy” Alert rat Jena, Wid @ 
T5 sheer on Bre Piaose Gero of he Pris 
‘Lake. \. By George A. Thiel, drs pee 
tinier of Minna Prt, 086, ite 10 
Gitapge. ce (Odord Unierty Pras) he 
asta of th fot thas De Hraicka mpeare to hava 
poor Ruly” successful in disorediting. allthe cali 
Beate allged to demonstrate the sso of as 
ect in alunite tee, thre were aNany whe 
Si hmetat datprot ofan sary onepdin oe 
Soncineat would wtmately be found. fo 1081, the 
“SRE egured war npparenty dowd ins ney 
‘Sep, “himuy ei aca yey 
"pts Sind for i ethan thi artaon 
4 Gre seonckably copa Jind, Ls other parts 
/C0f the.world only: 4 jon of thi excavations 
ke revidenoe of 
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should ‘not haioper an impartial examination of* the 
Claim advanced. 

"The skaloton of the ao-called Minnesota man—though 
diate earatare females lepeeed, hen 

ins toa road wore being carried out. Tt inj ‘fall 
FYofet and. possibly 12 feet’ below the suriac, 
in Ta silt Mont of Sha bonen were removed by work: 
non, nod thoy reported tha a clamshell was found neat 
Tho atelotony ana that a dagger of anclor was about 
10 dnehes from i8, “A shell pendant was found amon 
the ribs, The silt-above and around the skeleton issu 
to heve been in an undisturbed condition, and there was 
fo evidence of a landalide, [ho sito was re-dug twica in 
Toso, and on the second occasion wore of the misuin, 
parts ‘ofthe laloton were. found. "Professor Thi 
Benolida ‘asi ain wanted pciment of late 
lesese rn, ei aged te eke waning ofthe 
ast mubytage of the last (Wiaconsin} glaial epoch, and 
fan ages greater, than lghteen hound, and eat that 
“hwentyrive thousand years" ia suggested. " 

"Tho slam. sholl beloogn to & apecien which was common 
in Minnaaota from Tate plistageno tion until to-day, wo 
iRis of no valu am ovidenco of antiquity, ‘Phe dagger Ia 
ot more halpfuh wa fahionod from the ander o€ a 
‘he which was native In the lculty fom lat plistocene 
fimo until recent. yours, The but end iw perforatad, 
ation ho evelng eo no idan of de 

fe conch afell pendant reproventa a soaring snail whic 
fraot found tordey nearer thon the coasts of Florida 
‘There were thus no animal remains or jan artifacts 
found in asoelation with tho skeloton which an extablish 
{ew plastoceoe age, anil demonatration of this has to 
‘apend on stratigraphioal evidence alone, 

is lagt eonclaston, premupponos. that. tho skeleton 
vides no clear evidenoa of its own antiquity. Tho 
[ones ere mineralized, but. thoir condition: doce not 
Pret hay eof 9 geal ne aa 
framarbly opts spat fom he bone af 
hallo hand which are ming. Only afow small perte 
of tho skull are absent, but those unfortunately include 
{the nsal bones, “All tooth ore" present in both Jawa 
reo. glenaaon Lou tte he roooyery_ of the 
Te ans Tout pomiblo that the skeleton 
JR's pertoot stato of prencevation before it dsintonnt. 
‘Ita condition certainly tells '& pleistocene age,’ 
but much an argument is certainly note. decisive one, 
Finally, it ray bo naked whether tho specimen has any 
Mineomlenl features which danoto antiquity. Ie belon 
‘eithout quostion to the spesion Blom sapiens, bot po do 
Milano lao palelithie skelotonn diooovered in other parts 
of. the world,” ‘he, fow una features exhibited by 
Fafinnesdte man” Drow 1 Tight of dhe question of its 
fgg. couct belo eat any, lr evdenes 
Yor or against tha antiquity claimed for it. 

“Tho greater part of Profesor Jenks's book is taken up 
swith, w detailed description ‘of tho. specimen, and. w 
Vormperigon with date available for prehistoric individuals 
tnd modem eoies, ‘Tho nox is femalo and the age et 
oath was about 16 years. "A lint is given of m umber of 
‘haractorstin of th akull which aro nuppowed: £0. be 

tivo, Dut itis probable that. theso mgt be found 

‘nore extreme forms on exeraining « tong series 


Considered axa wholo te ft 
bu ere i snskodoub.nesel progam, 
Fegiiduats showing such an watnoe) cozbanetion of 
Se ay eke tos fork bon of bee fates 
ne 4 fort hon of clo foutares 
of the aka nd other ‘the el 


scl loton to which 
‘attention is, drawn, p8: ore shovél-shaped, 
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for example, and this peculiaity is observed with difter 
ing frequencies among all, or neatly ally modern races 
‘The eatimated stature of 158 em. is quite tnexceptional, 
By considering a number of cranial characters singly 
roles Fe tones tha he oat e Snes 
Teprosents ‘a very primitive Hone eaptens:" By apply 
Professor Hooton's method of morphea! ratea he 
confirms this conclusion, but it may ailbe questioned, 
Interesting and suggestive ax this later methed is there 
can be no guarantee that anyone else will assign the same 
‘core toa now specimen as Professor Houton would, 
‘Ang, ovon if the renult were unaffected by the porsonal 
bins ofthe observer, there con bao guaratteo thet many 
European sells, ay, might not be found whish would bo 
gute om, ier. than the Santctawpecimen, 
lly unconvincing is the conelasion, derived from 
‘comparison of beth qualfative and quastialive 
haraotery, that the akaloton reprosonts ‘at early type 
‘of evolving Mongoloi,” Amerfean Indiana being inehatod 
in the Mongolotd group of cos 
‘In the reviewer's opinion, Profestor Jona endeavours 
0 et Faroe ot of tho si nan wale 
{tohim than anyone ean hope to with any agree ot safety. 
Tf the specimen had been’ found inthe’ corner of a, 
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‘em wih up ced area telly 
any anthropologist would have considered it particular 
rimitive, and the idea of it being an eatly type of 


wgolold would have been most unlikely to. occur to... 


hhim,® ‘The fact that the akelaton ia of the raodern type 
would probably havo been accepted without questi, 
But experience has shown that i is impossible 1 
sng ipecmena ofthis type vin to te aaj vite 
Of the’ species with any” hope of succes all case, 
Individual variation “in far too. grent for all buna 
[populations that have hitherto been adequately degcribed 
To'make it posablo to obtain any teuo estimate of group. 
characterstion from a ning individual 

Hut whatever tht lemon thew Gustions may be, 
‘anthropologate aro indabted to’ Professor Jens for i 
comprehensive description of tho individual, who 
apparently has an excellent claim to be considered the 
Gite own “Amman, ‘ll the phstogranin and 
diagrams in his Yook are effective, Al the comparative 
data used aro talon. from Martin's Lehrbuh—in whish, 
the" tables of moasurementa are by ‘no. means Weally 
Disentad—and from American publications 1 ato be 

oped that there iano question of applying the Monsoe 
digtrine to niente literature, Mt Mt 
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Stalin tue aig’ Saciioed “Sestdioa te 
at min ,crzetare te 
18 caeditate yt een it 
rings, reece, ureter: 










90 op. 
‘thnologicalsoroe 
which is boing iamied by Ds.'Raiho and De Plsehic, 
the first twelve volumes having been srvady” published, 

“Phe importance of ethno-payehology. re 
bo widely recognized, and. Di, Sehnotder's dserttion 
{ndientes' Trutful acre of reaourh. ho mabjct he 
has chosen isn analyin of tho ompinoal foundations ot 
ih tn Mato ot ava “prin ane 
sroupe, busing his resourch on tho conceptions of tl 
Fiaglonl congwoat of specs or ditanos oostrrng nc 
te natives of Yop, Palau and: Naueu in Mironeeie 
His chief soureos are Miller (Winn) for Yap Terme? 
for Palou; Hambroch for Noro; aad he gives frequent 
references to the Reports of the Cambridge Expedition 
to tho Torres Strut. ‘Dr. Schnolder hes show corti 
ftories current among ‘ho folle on which to’ baa his 
Senclusiogy becatso th thea arb found the espremion 
thee apt Ife and monty, tho object to th 
ord," tober” aa deseribing’ theo worl, bechtne 
andthe words tha open“ fbn aes BS 
and the words." myths? logonda fables” should Bs 
ised with dicrmination. So the author staos that, ke 
Hig coined tho word * Eraithangagut ( atory-wealth* or 
ethno comary of tan) "fhe tous of ha won 

‘cols another word * Gestion," moaning apparently 
“female sprite’ net tho spirits of females 

‘Tho structure of the book it na follows :—Desription 











ett fh mii, mag ad 
erat athe cea aes 
Eee te cee of eco eran 
secre ag, mae mega rh 











th idea of * "as an intermediary factor; “con 
ceptions of magic, and reality by primitives, conolasions, 
ota, 


Tn his dosignation of ‘primitives,’ Dr. Schneidor 
includes’ all ethnto. groupe without "noripty as 
working description, but this doce ‘not oor quite 
Datistactory, for it ia ditt to toll tho dividing line 
botwoen plotorial signs and writing, 

‘One inaportant point as regards thagio is well stroma. 
What wo consider magio ls mot necossndly so to primi: 
tives, as all the fautions of their daily Ide are ispopar. 
ably bound up with what we nme rage ay 
bo ithorroigion or oven sometimes‘ soteaty "to thom, 

‘The wholo- cultural baskground. ast bs considered 
‘The author traces tho gradoal transition of tho naturel 
to the" supernatural frort one lovel of eorsclousoss 
{9 another; and tha moan of transition, such aa 
‘following’ in’ tho footeiape of lender’ for example, 
are discussed, ‘Tho reader wonders in’ what Tevel of 
‘consciousness te ideas of aeroplanes, ship, submarines, 
trains, ete hogan. But ono i Ife with the impression 
that thin thesis is a very useful litle conteibution to 
plied perchology. 

ho style of wilting fa somewhat involved at times. 
1s i nai, ‘ven tho Gorman language to hve 
a0 many single sentences comprising botwoos 
foventy words? aes 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nc Washi pare teAatomees 
TT aritirtseg spake tay ttn 
Bia MAR Dee ae Bt 


+ Se A, B. Deacon, Notos on somo islands of tho 
New Hobrides, edited by Miss 0. Wedgivood in Journ. 
Roy. Anthrop. Inet, LIX, p. 481 pp. 





this is not truo for the whole island, but only forth 
‘western sido, from which Deacon gained his fnfSeaution, 
A ettor veiton by tho late Rov. J. Sinall i 1808, 
wl ie yas bony‘ the aad, eta soms 
Inevors, to. anthropological" and. linguists questions 
But by the late Rev. Dr. Gunny then’ on Futuna, it 

swith taarsage im Nikavrn dtc, which Ss eieuntod 


in north east Epi, ‘Tho language ‘notes, however, are’: 


[7%] 
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‘in the dialect of Tasiko, in the south-east, 60 that it 
Jooks as though information from the one area covers 
tho: socond i 

‘tho island do 
‘will mako olear the divisions in question 












Pia, 1, SxorCW MAP OF RPK ISLAND. 


‘Pince nanuea are in amall lottors: diatrict and dialect names 
tn eapital 





‘According to the information proverved in Mr. Smaill's 
otter, cross-cousin marriage was forbidden. in Tasik 
‘Niknura districts, and the standard marriago was with 
‘the daughter of the father's sister's daughter or fathor' 
sister's son. Me. Smaill exprosses it rathor olumaily, 
i ‘put his statement ins—" Firwt cousins never marry, 

Phat it therw are « brother and a sister, and they have 
i  ghildzen, the brother's child being a son and the 
 gister's & son oF daughter, and that child gota married 
And haa a daughter, she’ is the wifo of her mother's 
Cousin.” Diagramaticnlly, thus : 


























ah Fia, 2, STANDARD MARIUAGE IN TASTKO-NIKAURA 


: puerniors. 
‘The two possible cases aro entered on tho ono dingram 
©" gonnye apabe, bat tha diagram would be rather different 


if done "in full, Moreover there is no. information 
regarding the social tructure of Teiko-Nikaare, The 
felationship terms," unfortunately are short, of some 
A Important members, but those given aro as follovs, and. 
may. be compared with Deacon's which, however, 
lifer to gome extent from the Baki and are'apparently 

ialoct 


randfather, grandmother, husband's father, 
wusband’s mother. 





c 
Brother (ea), fathers brother's son 
Diathorehtave son (a). a 


C 








ina sister (yn) fathers brother daughter (v.8), 
nother era dager (ws) 

iniaru: ether nator sd fas) soetier brothers 
GI (we), eaters chi ona, 

apoybua : likes al shit a) ether brother's 
SRE ee), brothors hid Go 











mwapi chil, son's wife. 

dijo? fathor-inclaw, mother-in-law, son-in-law. 

ropt? mother-in-law (w.s.) (used in gospel transla. 
tion of Matthew 19: 33) 


sponse. 

‘Ponseative sufixes have been omitted and the Dare 
stems, given, "Unfortunately: the term for ‘mother's 
froth’ Ty mot piven. Space’ does not allow of @ 
linguistic anatyais of Epi tore in all dialects; suffieo it 
team ther f'n trong Polynenian ings, eben 
ier” ‘Te onty thing that score at all probablo i 0 
Sxintenco of the sixcclaas aystem in thie part of ED: 
The use. of ‘tho. same terin for "mother's. mother’ 
Nnother's father,’ “husband's mother and." husband's 
father; seems €0 point inthis direction, but the matter 
hnooda to be gone into on tho epot, i ia all 
108ao fo, ik Bak thar io appearance of, 

t “cognate of it, In’ Baldy the * mother's 
in homfruay wiphonetic variant of the common 
‘word matua, alder” with the normal Bald pref 

‘The brother's son tates his father's xnter'n grand: 
iter Sho in alvendy grandchild of ‘her husband's 

“ister, 69 that now tho ‘becomes by mariage 
Hs “imughterinaw ad well» Accordingly we And 
Imvapiingy his grandehild, uso moaning his 9on's wite 
‘Thor in alo n proper term for ths, vipe-na. ‘This term 
in not exclusively” Polynesian, bub predorainantiy 60, 
td eoomns to. abggeet the meeting’ of two diffrent 
ayatems, 

“In Nena there ia good deal of resemblance in actual 
teria, and. in thelr usage. Tt in impomable to print 
‘hom all hero, though a fal lst in avalablo; but st can 
sei" el 'Shat eb aa yan realy eld 

fod ia, Epis it id. not ‘extend, further south. Ta 
Kigina, an tr Bate, enero wan a. totomie: can-aystom, 
the totoms being stones, sh, food plants andl the zat. 
‘Tho oniy thing Chat can detioitely be said tn that tho 
qhlationship terns point to a matafinenl moet y-eyatem. 
The quenton of the marriage to the mothers brothers 
‘Widow is ruled out, becuane in Nguna, widows were 
[irangled, on farther fouth,, Croam-cousin marriage i 
stated to have been forbidden: 

‘Sucton hasbeen statod in communication that 
conaitorations of space make rather pateiy. to show 
{hore ina elons ino'of demarcation nowth of Epi, while 
in'bpi itself tho Ngune aystem held good. on the western 

sd, but 90 Theda atom on the 
eat, Ite Possible, inv view ‘of the excenive 
Sopopulation of the oiand, to asgeriain the fact, it 

prombieis Youn hat Ambrym and Ro a 
fargoly influenced hia area, A, CAPELL. 



























































“Tingant? In Northern Nigeria 
ini Nav tecent bed “ay and Authority in 
JQ “eSigtrian’rrbos p3irbs. Co Meo han a Rots 
seen Tee Pking ouaber of eiben sf 
«aha ett NeMeren of Sos Gal ous the Barth 
een as tangas Ae tie wad merce 8 
esti fh mine me ai in Sat 
1 ee ee rtggetin thos Tngunt derived fost 
Be re ee seis toe 
Sige "ger of tho Baayen hey 
snare 
ree vcstare to comrct a ataement which t Wesly 
to Seat ate, dn parizcar a0 Bo 
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nowhere refers to Dr. Ratteay’s ethnographic study of 
the Northern Territories tribes (* Tribes of the Ashanti 
“Hinterland ”) but cites only his romantic novel The 
“ Leopard Priestess "a book which, Tam sire, Dr. 
Rattray would hasdly regard as « scientific contribation, 
‘The derivation of Tingani, attributed to him in tho 
footnote I have cited, is not given anywhoro in Rattray’ 
ethnographic stady ‘of: the ‘Northern. Territory’ tl 
I beliove that it was actually proposed by someone else 
‘at an Intemational Congress a few yearn ago, and was 
‘then objected to by Rattray. This is not to be wondered 
at, since it betrays a profound ignorance both of the 
Tanguages und of the cultures of the. population con. 
‘cemed.. ‘The term has nothing to do with cithor ( or 
Tt occurs in the following: variations : ‘Pengane, 











“Ani. 
sdengioane, fongban, tengban, and similar forms, in’ tho 
‘aren reforrod to by Dr. Meok, It in compounded, as 


overy native knows, of the word for the Barth or Land 
toy, which, becomes oy in compound words in “tho 








Daghan dale, and tho word gay pial gana, in the 
‘Mole datects,qboy plural gbana fn the Dagban dntots 
ricaning win (autinon). ‘The term teygbay ox e900 18 





‘often used in secular aonsa fo wig a partiolac wrote, 
‘t country with the thingn that well thereon, Pengane 
{bepfrematin asaeedpao' on thowaracfheay 
fund generally refer to asacrod grove, Dr. attay eon: 
hiders ‘thot the Barth is personied na a goddess By tho 
{ens dt wih hig Bok, and be. Mil ha erp 
{his interprotaion. In my’ own en of feld-work. 

io Northern Terrtoria of the Gold Coast Laid not find 
this pervnifestion of the mystienl pawer of the Earth; 
brut the ritual ideas of theno people Aro 0 uid that this 
in'ponibiyoniy local variation,” M FORTES. 


Tridente and Spearersti, (Cf Mas 1988, 20 
79 ith “Btoronse to ARE Aaah eee (ats, 


18, 20) 
PM a eae to. agjort tha the pest iidont, 
yrhich wer illntrated By Mr, Arkell, (Sodan Notes ant 
Vols Part i 1085). Plate sik Soe 
{ho osoum of fe Royal Gooprapia! Speiety ete ty 
fh tae ocoty 
the lata, Phorona), and over by hi es anton 
‘ge Torkah robakot tora. ‘Phey wore tod by tho Bashi 
Fecal fa the Sadan antit about 1970, Tho native used 
them for tome time Iaer, ax tha rool fom the frgarmno, 
ie'beld ta the shoulder, gonoally: mocked ter over, 
have fraved thove rela fo Abyuinia and Eaob Aton, 








Born 
Yaght), but 


(wros 
of the officials 
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HC, Jackson.“ The Yacubabi” -Omdurman 
‘cholls “The Shaigia ” 
Jackson “Tooth of Fire.” “London, 1012 
ACE, Robinson“ Notas on the Fung 
Regalia” (J. African. Sée.) 


é 
‘anid numerous papers (since Me, Arkelle paper) in Suan 
Noten and Roobrda. ka " 
“There is no evidence, whatever of « Fung or Hamog 
language‘. word. Fung may ‘ho a gener one 
‘hich Hast stated ineant wanderer . 
‘ARTHUR B, ROBINSON, 





(Qf. Max, 1938, 87.) 
‘Sm,—Since Mr, Leth! age (Man, 1938, 57) gives 
BD the bock aio unquatiion Spratt" 
trond of cxteien Sy bo perhitied 
Profsor ‘Gelingwoud folgeh tho old-fashioned 
rathod of conbintyy hi’ sources into &'contniets 
Burretivo,. Ths etibd ia of ooume, quite uncintie, 
Bur Lis harr follows ithe puroee se soede lear 
the footnote” Gur tle anthony forthe sampeign of 
Ortoran gaint Carelagea for eeaaplo, te Taalan ae 
oe would expert that Erofowen Oollageeod, over it be 
Git wok gitere eral Rincon wot 0 aay ate 
fbllow ‘tector and. give ll olornces Profouce 
Edlingwood ‘not more” paraphitans Tacianwitvont 
senting hs turn Kat Caae several aca Took nt 
Stonswtled dare tod a ates eure eames 
SiS ok a 
‘On ps 101 Buenas a mae to nena‘ glo to 
‘umlon the Bpsond lagion fieen Clouser ts 9 
otnots'on'p, OF Proftrce Collingwood alm that 
“Sarat rot tht he Som any tr epon 
‘ver i's rca at Cuca” ‘n glope 
iY 
rpirts Arthas, Profmor Collsgncod maker him 
‘inane by sopping mo of hes Nenaian te cle 
‘authority, says of him, and replacing it with data drawn 
em Hs ore tongation, : 
Mr, ron is fr low Span to cil, bub ove be 
deals wi hs ouroed i aes mites Sooes shee 
‘We know of Hengist only in connexion’ with Horsa, 
tt Raton eaenon wth Wht Me. rt 
‘Sent Hoan st Wg ay peony dato but 
ann dolls a all abe the Blogs ot Heng at 
Stat he truth of hala santmnce ee be questions 
tvhy shoul eho other ba be paaromnetT. Wesel hare 
Tiny fle hate nlcates Which ier enue ebay 
Uary fick that enacrates rue 
boctinity "RAGLAN. 































Pottery-making in Nigeria: A Correction, 
‘Skay—In tay book The Northern Tribes of Nigeria 
81 (2,108) a aed tha among the Gwas and 
ibaa, pottars commonly tao a, baskob a3 & 

mould, and that het 


‘the process of 

“eatbonized, tho print of the wickerwork being lef in 
‘Shona of the pat” 

This information, which was obtained at second hand 
in 1030, ‘would. now seem to. be tncorrct. Recent 
Anguiries (indy mado ty Mc, P, Harts, tho Resident 
af the Niger Province) show din some 

cake mould a Ud 


removed. 
Interesting, method. of 

elation to:one of the theor 

4s now poon tobe merely gammonplace.- f 
regret tho original error. eae 
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THE NEW PREMISES OF THE INSTITUTE. By Raymond Firth, Honorary Secretary. 


82 be the approaching expiry of the lease of our house at 52, Upper Bedford Place mace 

it imperative for the Institute to find a new home. Suitable premises were dificult to find, 
ut at last those of 21, Bedford Square were secured on a lease of fourteen years, ‘The transference 
of the Library and other properties of the Institute began in April Inst: 

‘The now premises aro casily accessible, near the centre of London, and close to the University 
and the British Musoum, ‘The situation is a pleasant one, the front windows overlooking ‘the 
gardens of the squaro, 

‘The demands of the Institute for space are extremely varied, ‘They arise from the answering 
of anthropological queries of all kinds, the housing of our Library, stocks of publications, photographie 
and other collections, the provision of accommodation for Meetings, Discussion Groups, and Research 
Committees, the maintenance of a*headquarters for the editing of our publications, and the grant 
of facilities for work to visiting anthropologists, and even occasional hospitality to other scientific 
societies, For these varied services the new premises, though more convenient: than the old, are still 
not over-large, 

‘The basement houses the major portion of the Library and stocks of publications; the yround 
floor is occupied by the Reading Room—a very comfortabie place, of which it is hoped that Fellows 
will make full use—and the Secretarial Offices; the first floor comprises the Meeting Room and Council 
Room, which ean be thrown together as occasion requires; and the upper floors have been allotted 
to other learned Societies, and to the caretaker's flat. In addition, a special sanctum has been 
provided for the work of the editor of Max. Like the Reading Room, the Meeting Room, with its 
Tong windows, parquet floor, grey wall-tone and charming eighteenth century ceiling, is most 
agreeable; and its comfortable chairs ensure physical relaxation during the intellectual exercises 
Of lectures and discussions. ‘The Library, a legitimate object of the Institute’s pride, has been 
re-housed to great advantage, and our best thanks are due to Mr. Gaskin, the Honorary Advisory 
Librarian, for the particular care that he has bestowed upon it. 

Tt is hoped that on our first Anniversary Meeting in the new premises, on June 28th, Fellows 
will take the opportunity of inspecting our new home. 


[81] 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN iTS NEW HOME, 


21, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 


QB Te Libmey is perhaps the most raanble 

possession of the Institute; it contains 
some 10,000 books, 7,000 volumes of periodicals, 
and about 3,000 pamphlets, together with a collee- 
tion of MSS., maps, photographs and lantern 
slides, It is continually supplemented by the 
newest publications, listed monthly on the back 
page of Max, and receives by exchange with the 
Journal or Max, 0 series of anthropological 
periodical publications from 
all over the world 

‘The disposition of the 
library in the new premises 
ocoupied tho attention of 
the officers towards the close 
of 1987, and it was then 
decided to use the large 
ground-floor front room as 
 reading-room and reference 
library, and to house the 
main’ collections in the 
basement, which is fortun- 
ately very dry, and  con- 
tains the water-heating 
system, 

Tho reading-room on the 
ground floor (PI. F. 2) is largo, 
light and lofty, and furnished 
with handsome mahogany 
wall book-stacks, now filled 
with a selection of reference 
books, including a file of the 
Institute's Journal, Two small 
tables by the windows, and a 
large central table provide the 
necessary reading accommodation for some 10 or 
12 persons, A book-lift communicates with the 
basement, and as the card-catalogue of the library 
is housed in this room, readers can make sure of 
securing the books they wish to consult with the 
minimum amount of trouble to themselves. ‘The 
walls are hung with pictures, pride of place being 
given to Book’s sketches of the extinct'Tasmanians 
which are hung over the fire-place. Space, too, 
has been found here for the two folio-cases which 
contain some of the Library's rare books. 

The basement is ‘divided into two rooms. 
‘The front room contains the books now arranged 
on steel stacks of uniform size [7 feet 2 inches], 














Fro. 3, Tue xew ramnsns, rnose 
DED¥ORD squans. 
(No, 21 ison the lft.) 
Photograph by Mr. HJ. Brawnt 


By L. J. P. Gaskin, Horniman Museum, Hon. Advisory Librarian to the 


and fitted with adjustable shelving. ‘These stacks 
were obtained from the surplus stock of the 
British Museum through the good offices of our 
President, Mr. H.J. Braunholtz, and the Institute 
is indebted to him for seouring such excellent 
library fittings at so low a cost. ‘The cases con- 
taining the pamphlets, excerpts, and separata, 
have been placed on top of the book-stacks in 
this room, and should be within easy reach for 
consultation. ‘This advan- 
tage of accessibility applies, 
of course, to the whole 
library, and it is now pos- 
sible to see and examine 
all the books on the stacks 
without the use of steps. 
‘The ‘inner room contains 
the periodicals, also housed 
on steel stacks, though here 
all wall space has been 
fitted with wooden shelving 
brought round from the old 
premises. A room upstairs 
hhas also been devoted to 
periodicals, in the main, files 
which are not very frequently 
consulted. Great care has 
been taken to make adequate 
provision for artificial lighting 
in the basement, and every 
‘available recess has been used 
toprovide shelving for the out 
size books of which the librar; 

has a large number. Finally 
ample space has been left on 
the shelves themselves for future expansion, the 
needs of the library in this direction being secured 
for a number of years to come, 

‘Moving the Library —Before moving the library 
from Upper Bedford Place, it was thought best 
to take an inventory of the books, and as soon 
as this task was completed, the actual work of 
conveying the books to the new premises began. 
In order not to interrupt the service to readers, 
and to enable the staff to deal with them on 
arrival, the books were taken to Bedford Square 
in small loads, the entire library being removed 
in this way in some fourteen days. ‘This scheme 
worked very smoothly and well, and the library 
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was fitted into its new home in approximately 
the same order of shelving that it oceupied at 
the old premises. Despite some inconsistencies 
in book-classification, this was very necessary, 
as, owing to lack of staff, it was imperative 
that the books could be ‘easily and quickly 
found, and the only way in which this could 
be satisfactorily accomplished was to preserve 
the original order. 

‘The Institute is much indebted to the Honorary 
Officers, especially the President and ‘Treasurer, 
for the efficiency and care with which the move 
‘was arranged and carried out, and in this con- 
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noxion the invaluable services rendered by 
Miss Martindell, Asst. Secretary, and the in- 
defatigable labours of Mr. E. E. Smart, our tem- 
porary Librarian, should certainly be mentioned. 

In its new home the library offers considerably 
enhanced facilities for reading and research. 
The attractive reading-room should provide 
suitable accommodation for the research worker 
and student, and the arrangement of the books 
on the book-stacks in the basement should give 
the Fellows a better idea than has heretofore 
been possible, of the extensive literary resources 
at their command. 


MUSEUMS, HUMAN. BIOLOGY AND DIAGRAMS. By (. I. Morant, D.Se. 


QA. Tee catia of 4 mmeum curstor aro of » 

specialized kind. He is concerned with 
tho preservation of specimens and their exhibi- 
tion in a form which will both attract: and impart 
information, except in the case of material 
which is shown merely on. account of its artistic 
qualities. Tho choice of exhibits which will 
sutisfy these conditions most effectively is 
doubtless a matter which depends on experience 
‘and consideration of factors which might easily 
be overlooked by the layman, It may appear 
presumptious for such a one to offer suggestions 
‘with regard to ways in which the scope of museums 
might be widened, but research workers should 
at least be allowed to point out aspects of their 
current work which appear to them to be capable 
of musoum treatment, and which receive none 
at, present. ‘This article offers comments of 
such a kind, restricted to recent developments 
of scientific inquiries relating directly or indirectly 
to the physical constitution of man, 

At the beginning of tho present century new 
methods which had previously been suggested 
‘and applied to some extent began to be used 
widely in the investigation of biological problems 
in general. ‘The tardy appreciation of the 
importance of Mendel’s experiments gave an 
immense impetus to research in heredity ; Karl 
Pearson's extension of Galton’s tentative pro- 
posals established a new theory of statistics 
‘especially adapted for application to biological 
problems; and the need for using experimental 
methods in biology began to be widely acknow- 
ledged. These three movements developed rapidly 
and became inter-related in the following decades, 
and it is obvious now that they have all justified 
themselves and become established. Nearly all 














modem research work in biology and related 
sciences employs one or more of the methods 
referred to. ‘The first two, in particular, led 
to the first systematic investigation of a number 
of problems relating to the physical characters 
of human beings. 

‘The research worker in these fields may ask 
to what extent the modern methods and results 
of that branch of knowledge which may be 
somewhat vaguely called human biology are 
illustrated in the anthropological or other de- 
partments of our museums. He oan only 
conclude, either that they are entirely neglected, 
or that they receive very inadequate treatment 
there, He may ask himself why this should be 
so, and the obvious explanation is that. the 
specimens found in museums are not capable of 
serving the purpose considered. Rearrangement 
of them could only do this to a very limited 
extent, and a new type of exhibit would clearly 
be needed to meet the case, It soems to be 
impossible to give visual expression to the 
generalizations reached by the research referred 
to, unless diagrams are used freely, Consideration 
of particular topics makes this clear. 

A great deal of new knowledge has been 
quired recently regarding growth and age-changes 
in man, The primary material illustrating this 
must consist of growth curves for different 
characters. ‘The significance of these can be 
readily appreciated, and no learning or great 
intelligence is required to gain some general 
ideas from the curves, such as the facts that both 
absolute and relative growth are greatest in 
early infancy, that different parts of the body 
grow at different rates, that girls tend to be 
taller than boys at certain ages, and that the 
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‘maximum stature of an individual is attained 
shortly after he reaches his majority, while his 
weight is likely to go on increasing for another 
thirty years. “Comparisons may be made with 
the ‘ growth" curves available for such characters 
as blood-pressure, sensory acuities, muscular 
strength and reaction times. ‘The graphical 
treatment of morphological characters could be 
linked up, of course, with skeletons illustrating 
age-changes. Other’ diagrams might illustrate 
differences found between the averages for 
different social classes of the same community, 
and secular changes in the averages for particular 
popula A chart showing the relative 
Gurations of the period before maturity is 
reached, in the case of man and other mammals, 
would also be relevant. It may be suggested, 
too; in the same connexion, that age-series of 
X-ray films—such as those obtained by research 
workers in investigating growth problems— 
should prove attractive exhibits of the pross- 
the:bution variety. Interprotation of radio- 
graphic material is often difficult, of course, 
but films showing successive stages in the growth 
of the wrist bones, in the eruption of the teeth 
and in epiphysial union, for example, can be 
readily appreciated if simple explanatory remarks 
are given. 

‘The need for diagrams is felt equally in the 
caso of exhibits intended to illustrate the elements 
of the laws of heredity in man, Whether the 
characters considered obey simple Mendelian 
Jaws, or whether others (such as stature) which 
demand statistical treatment in order to reveal 
hereditary, tendencies are dealt with, the ad- 
vantage of diagrammatic illustration is apparent. 
Pedigres charts and correlation tables must. be 
the preliminary exhibits here, and ‘ specimens” 
can only play « subsidiary role. Is there any 
public museum in Great Britain in which a 
pedigree illustrating the inheritance of some 
desirable trait—such as musical ability in the 
Bach family—or of some degenerate condition 
an be found ? 

At the present time there is a manifest awaken- 
ing of public interest in population problems. 
Jn what museum can anyone interested find a, 
simple presentation of the facts of the situation 
—one which would convey general ideas relating 
to such questions as the growth of the population 
of England since 1800 and secular changes in its 
Aistribution, in the expectation of life, in the 
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size of the family and in the proportion of the 
sexes at different ages? ‘The anthropologist is 
concerned with the total population of the 
‘orld, and he might well aim at the presentation, 
in a simple form, of facts relating to the sizes 
and geographical distribution of the main 
varieties of man, and of the populations which 
have resulted from their inter-mingling since the 
dispersion of people of European origin. All 
these topics can only be treated effectively by 
using diagrams and maps, and without such 
aids there can be little hope of making any 
treatment of them of popular interest. 

‘The main concern of the physical anthropologist 
is the unravelling of the course of human evolu- 
tion by determining the relationships between 
groups of people distinguished by their physical 
characters. ‘The display of series of skulls, say, 
with labels calling attention to the principal 
characters used for the purpose, will convey 
no idea of the ways in which data for these 
characters are treated. In order to do th 
it should at least be considered necessary to 
show graphical representations of the intra. 
‘and inter-racial distributions of selected charac- 
ters, so that their forms and relative variabilities 
may be appreciated. ‘The extremes of variation 
can be effectively illustrated by specimens, but 
the existence of correlation between certain pairs 
of characters necessitates the use of simplo 
diagrams, In making comparisons between pale- 
lithic, modern human, and non-human crania 
‘one of the methods most widely used by an- 
thropologists depends on the superposition of 
contours, and many essential differences ean 
be best illustrated by such figures. 

‘The need for the same kind of treatment is 
felt at once when it is a question of employing 
ocular rather than verbal means to make the 
methods and results of recent research work in 
other branches of human biology readily intelli- 
gible to anyone unacquainted with them. How 
else is it possible, with such limitations, to convey 
any conception of investigations dealing with 
the relative influences of nature and nurture, 
for example, or the relations between physic 
‘and mental characters in man? Diagrams must 
bbe used in such cases, because group data aro 
concerned, and it is often impossible to illustrate 
by individual specimens generalizations which 
apply to groups. 

‘The curator may remark that his business is to 
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display specimens and not to attempt to impart 
information which can only be conveyed by 
‘other means, ‘The objects are the things for him, 
and it has been remarked that his museum 
should not be a collection of labels illustrated 
by specimens. But if it is possible to tell people 
straight-forward facts about themselves, and 
about the community in which they live and the 
species to which they belong, solely by using 
diagrams—as it would appear to be—then may 
not these diagrams be considered valuable 
specimens? ‘The Inbels explaining them should 
be concise, of course, and special care would be 
required to ensure that exhibits of this kind are 
artistic and attractive. 

In practice specimens and diagrams could 
often be used in conjunction, It is clear that: 





SOCIAL SYMBIOSIS AND TRIBAL ORGANIZATION. 





5 Heiss batinate sap in tho development 
of every scientific system to borrow for its 
terminology concepts and terms from a related 
science, “In the following, the attempt is made 
to adopt a well-established biological concept 
into the vocabulary of Social Anthropology. ‘The 
justification lies, above all, in the fact that the 
new term is to define a new (i.e., not yet formu- 
lnted) and specific category of social phenomena 
—of social organization, to be exact. But our 
roach itself can be called, by a metaphor, 
“biological ’ in so far as it views @ social develop- 
ment under the aspect of quasi-organic life and 
of its adaptation to external conditions. The 
analogy with biology is incidental. But it marks 
f certain methodological difference : the view 
point which we propose to adopt is characteristic, 
in social anthropology, rather of theories on 
social origins and of hypothetical arguments on 
initial social developments than of concrete 
social investigations. In the following, however, 
“development ’ shall not be understood in this 
abstract, hypothetical senso ; it relates to concrete 
anthropological material and observable social 
processes, namely to the reorientation of a social 
system under certain conditions of external 
change and pressure—a social situation which, I 
Delieve, lends itself fruitfully to what we called, 
metaphorically, the ‘ biological ’ approach. 

‘Life, in the language of the biologist, is ‘ definable 
“as the continuous adjustment of internal relations to 
« external relations" (Hrbort Spencor : Firet Principles, 
6th od., p. 70). 
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the range of subject-matter treated must remain 
stringently limited if diagrammatic material is 
considered unsuitable for display in museums, 
and while it is excluded there can be little hope 
that these institutions will provide any effective 
aid in passing on to the public the discoveries 
which have been, and are still being, made in the 
sphere of human biology. ‘There are many 
indications of a wide-spread desire to gain ac- 
quaintance with the general conclusions reached 
in this field, ‘The merit of museum exhibitions 
must be largely judged by the amount of public 
interest taken in them, and the suggestion made 

‘that it would be well worth while experimenting 
on the lines indicated above in order to ascertain 
whether the scope of museum exhibits could be 
profitably extended in that direction, 


ByS. P. Nadel, Mustrated. 

‘The anthropological facts which I shall examine 
here concern a native community in Northern 
Nigeria, the Nupe town Kutigi, a place of ap: 
proximately 3,000 souls, situated in the western 
part of Bide Emirate, ‘The development itself to 
which I referred is, naturally, not a matter of 
to-day or yesterday. Part of it is past history 
and leads back to events which happened 150 
or 200 years ago. ‘The sources for the recon- 
structive part of my study were historical recol- 
Jeetions of the people concerned, checked and 
tested as far as it was possible, and to a cortain 
extent written historical records, But the gradual 
process of re-adjustment which the historical 
development involved has come to an end only 
during the last few years, and its final results 
shape the community of to-day, ‘The population 
of Kutigi embraces four different tribal sections, 
originally distinct, separate cultural groups, 
which have migrated into their present domicile 
in different periods. ‘The way in which these 
groups reacted and adjusted themselves to each 
other and eventually evolved. a modus vivendi, & 
system of common life, represents this phenom 
non of what I propose to call ‘ social symbios 
In the historical order of their arrival these four 
sections are -— 

(i) The kintadzhi, as they style themselves, the 
“Owners of the Country.” ‘They are of pure Nupe 
origin, have ‘ always been there ’ and know of no 
other home or origin. ‘This group had originally 
supplied the village chief, the zhitst, ‘ town-king,” 
and the title is still taken by the head of the 
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group although it has no longer political signifi- 
cance, They can trace their chief's genealogies 
back eight generations; they appear to have 
lived in the place already at the time of the Etsu 
(king) Zhiberi of Nupe, who died about 1707 and 
ended his days in Kutigi where he lies buried. 

(ii) The ndacezhi, hunters. ‘They, too, are 
pure, aboriginal Nupe. But they have come 
from another village across the hills and have 
found the first group already in the place, ‘The 
date of their arrival ean be derived from their list 
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economic supremacy over the other sections and. 
were recognized as the official rulers of Kutigi 
and the neighbouring villages by the successor of 
‘Méamun, Etsu Majiya of Nupe. 

(iv) The Kond, or ‘ Prisoners of War,’ freed 
slaves of Yoruba origin, completely Nupe-ized 
to-day, who have been brought into the country 
by the Ful kings of Nupe with the idea of intro- 
ducing into Nupe the Yoruba art of weaving and 
indigo dyeing. 

In present-day Kutigi the numerical distribu. 
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of ancestors—a list which is solemnly recited at 
their sacred ceremonies—which goes back seven 
generations. 

(iii) The Bent. ‘This is a tribal name and 
refers to a group of alien origin, men from 
Kukawa in Bornu (Bend is the Nupo corruption 
of ‘ Bornu’) who arrived in Nupe country during 
the reign of Etsu Méazun, about 1800. ‘They 
were Mohammedans already when. they came, 
and they have kept written records of their 
history. They came as wealthy traders, with 
horses and cattle, and soon gained political and 








mn is approximately this: Bent-—1600, hint- 
sd:hi—400, ndacezhi—60, Konti—60. (There are 
also other groups which do not interest us here, 
recent immigrants and strangers amounting to 
‘approx. 300). Of the 22 walled compounds, or 
wards (efu), of which Kutigi town, in typical 
‘Nupe fashion, consists, the Bensi ocoupy 15, the 
Kinlsézhi 6, and the ndacezhi and Koni each 1 
As can be seen on the sketch-map (Fig. 1) lotality 
and tribal section, living place and migrational 
stratum, coincide. But between the separate 
localities and migrational strata there exists 
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to-day close co-operation, stretching the bonds 
of contact and common interest. which are the 
fruits of « far-reaching readjustment. It must 
suffice here to say that this readjustment is least 
specific in the field of economic and political 
organization; economic readjustment remains 
entirely within the scope of normal co-operation 
and exchange of productive technics; the 
political development, on the other hand, has 
Jed to a somewhat ambiguous situation: the 
Beni, have made themselves the ruler class of 
this fourfold community and have assumed all 
the official prerogatives implied in this position— 
with two significant exceptions : the head of the 
Kintsd:hi still takes (or uséd to take till very 
recently) the original chief's title xhiled ; and 
and is owned independently by the different 
sections. ‘The ‘bonds of contact and common 
“interest” gain the significance of a specific and 
new social factor in the sphere of religion and 
kinship organization. 

Religion.—The Beni, to begin with, although 
professing Islam, have brought to Nupe one of 
their old pagan cults which, with a slight veneor 
of Mohammedanisma, has grown to n cult of para- 
mount importance in the whole district, the gani. 
‘This is not the place to go into a detailed descrip- 
tion, ‘Two facts are important for our present 
problem, First, with respect to the ritual itself 
the gani has adopted many features from the 
‘most important religious rite which the aboriginal 
community possessed, the gunnu;* it has 
adopted, above all, its character of an. annual 
ceremony of initiation and adoption into man- 
hhood. Second, as regards the personnel: the 
congregation of the gani comprises the whole 
population of Kutigi; it is based on the typical 
Nupe organization of age grades and embraces 
‘the age grade groups from every section. ‘There 
is a definite prerogative held by the Bent with 
respect to the secret, esoteric part of the ceremony 
and certain important ritual activities. But the 
{gani remains a ceremony ebo kin kpata, performed 
for the country as a whole.’ ‘The kintadzhi still 
perform their gunnu though no longer as an 
‘annual cult ; it is performed in the case of 
épidemics, in the case of drought or a failure of 
‘the crops, in short whenever misfortune befalls 

“the community. ‘The esoteric part of the gunn 
“ ! and: the ceremonial activities as such are again 
the! prerogative of the section which originally 
5 7¥ ee my ariele on the gion in forthcoming J-R-A.L. 
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‘owned * (as the Nupe would say) the eult; but 
the initiative for the performance may also come 
from the Bent chief, the zdnuwa as he is called 
(by a Boru title), whose permission would in 
any case be necessary. Approached by the 
elders who would point out the necessity for 
performing the gunnu, he may delegate as it were 
the kintsdzhi to perform the ceremony for the 
common benefit. ‘The hunters also possess a 
ritual of their own which is tumed into an 
institution for the common weal; the shilinta, « 
swerifice associated with the ancestors, and 
believed to help against illness and barrenness, 
Everybody in the village, irrespective of the 
section, turns to the ndacezhi when he is need of 
their special magic, At certain occasions the 
performance of the zhikfnta becomes even com- 
pulsory ; it must be perforined at the appoint- 
ment of a new zona and sheshi, a new Bends 
chief and his second-in-command, to secure 
health and progeny for the rulers of the com- 
munity, aliens though they are, in the fashion of 
aboriginal magical practice, ‘The Kont, finally, 
still possess and perform the original cult. of 
their Yoruba ancestors, the Yoruba egiingun, 
which the Nupe call giigu. It is a masked dance 
of a kind unknown in Nupe proper, and some of 
its songs are in Yoruba, although the language is 
unintelligible to the Kon to-day. The gigu is 
performed at the funerals of important members 
(nale or female) of their group. But at such 
‘occasions the whole village forms the audience : 
for the giigu has become « general feast, an 
exciting and (to the Nupe) intriguing and amusing 
masquerade which they all love to see. ‘The 
Kont, perform the gtigu also on one specific 
‘cocasion in which the interest of the whole com- 
munity converges, namely, at the feast which 
‘accompanies the appointment of a new Bent 
chief, Such is the contribution of this seotion, 
half religious, half wsthetic, to the community 
among which they live. 

Kinship organization—A few words first on 
‘the general kinship system of the Nupe. Its 
nucleus is the large family group or ‘ extended 
“famnily,’ ie., © patrilocal family group in which 
the married sons and brothers stay on in the same 
household, emi, under one family head—as a rule 
the eldest living male member of the elder 
generation, With the growth of the family, 
members may leave the too crowded household 
and build themselves a house nearby; the emi 
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‘house,’ grows into the eu, ‘ward.’ In the 
course of time relationships like this become more 
and more involved and inconspicuous: people 
know of their relationship but are unable to trace 
it to a concrete ancestor within the last two or 
three generations—and beyond this there is, as.a 
rule, no recollection. ‘The Nupe have no special 
name for the two kin groups corresponding to 
“house” or efu, excopt the most general term, 
dengi, “ relationship,’ And its application goes even 
beyond this: in the Nupe village all efu are, as 
a rule, again supposed to be related, only more 
distantly and loosely still, ic., they are taken to 
represent the final result of the development 
from what has been, originally, one family (the 
family of the founder of the village), in all its 
subsequent ramifications. If the efumembers 
can trace their descent only two or three genera- 
tions back, village tradition would be able to 
enumerate eight to ten generations of chiefs, 
back to the first chief, who was founder of the 
village and ancestor of the present community in 
one, The whole village's thus dengi, ‘related,’ 
in a wider—but also slightly different sense; the 
extended family is, in principle, a bilateral unit, 
iie., certain rights and duties fall to an individual 
by virtue both of his patrilineal and matrilineal 
descent, But as in our own family, the patrilineal 
link preponderates in social relevance in the Nupe 
family. In the wider and widest dengi, however, 
the element of patrilocal residence gains over. 
weight over all other factors, and descent only 
in the father's line is acknowledged, i.e, the group 
becomes a unilateral, patrilineal unit, 

Evidently this distinction between bilateral 
family group and unilateral dengi can be signifi- 
cant only where marriage is not endogamous. 
Here precisely lies the essential difference between 
the general kinship system of the Nupe and its 
special development in our fourfold community. 
In Kutigi the emi (house) and eft (ward) corres- 
pond to the general pattern of relationship just 
described, But the ‘sections,’ even the small 
‘one-¢fu sections of Konti and ndacezhi, represent 
that loose, ramified, fictitious (unilateral) kin group 
which in other places comprises the population 
of. the entire village. Now the Nupe village is 
(in theory at least) an endogamous unit: mar- 
riage links rarely stretch beyond the village 
boundaries and its branch or daughter" settle. 
ments. The Kutigi sections, however, are not, 
not even in theory, endogamous : intersectional 
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marriages are recognized by everybody to be as 
good and as desirable as the yawd dengi, the 
‘marriage of relations, and some of my informants 
even maintained that the comparative frequency 
of the latter was due entirely to the present-day 
economic stress and the attraction of the low 
bride-price which distinguishes relation-marriage 
in Nupe, How far these statements correspond 
to the actual situation will become clear from the 
attached chart which summarizes marriage con- 
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N.B—Tho figures under Bent and kintéshi rotor only to 
‘ono fu in ‘each section #0 an to keep somo. proportion 
‘between the compared groupe. 

We do not find in the chart « complete and 
uniform balance between endogamous and inter- 
sectional marriage. What we find is rather the 
indication of a development, or a tendency, 
towards inter-sectional marriage, in one word 
towards ‘exogamy ' (ignoring here the negative, 
inhibition aspect of exogamy). Marri 
nexions, then, complete the picture of ‘ sym- 
* biotic’ reciprocity and mutual adjustment; to 
the ‘ division of labour’ in the sphere of religious 
activity appears to correspond, in the sphere of 
kinship, the tendency to exogamy. 

But let me summarize : we found four originally 
independent and culturally distinct groups which 
were forced into a ‘symbiotic’ union by external 
historical circumstances; from independent units 
they developed into sections and 
“commonwealth,” from 
socially differentiated sub. 
tion, bound together in itself by common descent, 
the property of common land and the possession 
of a common religious cult, is at the same time 
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‘bound to the‘ commonwealth” by the specific share 
which it assumed in the pursuit of the common 
interest, by the bonds of marriage relations and 
‘the spiritual dependence on the other section's 
magical endowment, and finally, by factors of 
political and economic co-operation. Member- 
ship of the section, with all its rights and obliga- 
tions, goes with birth in a certain locality, and is 
ruled by patrilineal affiliation. 

‘There remains the problem of terminology, in 
‘other words, the problem of placing this symbiotic 
sectional structure in the framework of familiar, 
established categories of primitive social organi- 
zation, ‘The preceding summary has established, 
I think, the essential correspondence between the 
group which we termed ‘section’ and the 
principle of clanship—more exactly, one type of 
clanship. Our ‘section’ conforms to clanship 
with respect to the general structural (‘ morpho- 
logical '—Lowie) principle of clanship, i.e, with 
respect to the system of relationship defining 
membership of the group. It also corresponds to 
clanship ‘functionally’ (in the sense of Lowie 
and Malinowski), i.e, with respect to the specific 
activities which the so-and-so constituted group 
involves: activities which express inter-depend- 
ence and reciprocity with other, similar sections, 
in the framework of a larger, embracing group- 
unit.? One word, quasi in brackets, on Exogamy, 
to many the criterion of clanship. Exogamy, as 
far as I can see, cannot be part of the general 
formal structure of clanship. Rather, it is one 
‘of the possible social expressions (not the only 
one) of the reciprocity and interdependence which 
Jinks clan with clan, section with section. Tn our 
example exogamous relations were much ess 
fully developed than, for example, interdepend- 
ence in the sphere of religion and ritual.’ But 
to return to our point: the ‘section’ which we 





















of clan in 
tho singul ‘always part 
of a larger system, never a self-contained unit. The 
«fall functional reality of elanship is only achioved hy 
«the integration of the clans an correlated units into a 
“larger tribal wholo,” (B. Malinowski, in ‘Tho Now 
« Generation,’ ea. by Calvarton and’ Schmathausen, 
1030, p. 165,} 

‘Actually, they are not likely to develop further, i.e 
more systematically, chiefly because of the x0 very 
tmequal size of the sections. ‘The unequal * chaneo for 
exogamous development camo out quite clearly in our 
hart, in the ratio between ondogemons marriages and 
the totalswhich shows that the proportion of endogamous 
‘marriages decreases with the size of the section. 
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described, compared with the general concept of 
clanship, contains one additional, as it were, 
new clement: the very element of symbiosis. 
Evidently, clanship is one possible social solution 
for the cultural problem of symbiosis—whether 
or not it is the only one I cannot say at present. 
r, to tun the argument round, social symbiosis, 
represents one possible origin of clanship. How 
important. and widespread a one, I can again not 
attempt to discuss hereS 

But then, social symbiosis itself represents only 
‘one possible social development, one possible 
cultural solution of a very general social problem, 
namely, the problem of how a social modus 
vivendi, @ social equilibrium, could be achieved 
between diverse cultural groups which by external 
circunistances are forced into a common life. 
This last point disposes, I think, of the question 
to which I referred in the beginning, whether or 
not it was necessary to introduce the new term 
yymbiosis. Social ‘symbiosis defines a specific 
social constellation, different from mere co-opera- 
tion—the loosest. and most restricted method of 
balancing diverse cultural interests—and different: 
too, from complete fusion—a cultural ‘ solution * 
which obliterates the identity of the component 
cultures or, more frequently, transforms the 
original cultural groups into (ruling or ruled) 
social classes or strata. Biology defines symbiosis 
as the ‘association of two types of livin 
“mutually beneficial to each other * 
‘neither part can exist without the other.’® 
Replace ‘living things’ by cultural group, and 
understand ‘existence’ as cultural, continued 
cultural, existence, and you have the character- 

ties of social symbiosis. ‘The borderline between 
the three ‘cultural solutions’ may often be 
fluid; economic co-operation muy grow into 
aymbiosia (eg., among the fishing- and farming. 
communities of Melanesia), and the ‘idea’ of 
symbiosis may remain visible in political fusion 
(e.g.,in the federal state). Also, social symbiosis 
has its limitations: in our own example it may 
be but « transitory ‘solution,’ unfit to cope with 
certain general social developments (unpropor- 
tionate growth of one section, the influence of 








































®Thore may be many more such eases. TLowie states 
‘once that ‘we may with great likelihood assume’ that 
tions 








tive Society, p. 120). 
"Charles Singer: A Short History of Biology, p. 922. 
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new religious beliefs, i.e., Mohammedanism, 
economic changes, etc.).. Limitations such as 
those have also determined the fate of social 
symbiosis as a cultural solution of related 
problems in our own civilization, 

But our example demonstrates, I believe, 
unmistakeably where the difference between the 
three ‘cultural solutions lies. Tt is no accident 





TWO BRONZE AGE CAIRNS NEAR BRIDGEND, GLAMORGAN. 


National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. Iitustrated. 
BG Be, Army ouncit kindly eave per. 

mission to. the National Musoum of 
‘Wales to examine any antiquities in the area 
of land east of Bridgend, Glamorgan, recently 
purchased for development: by the War Depart- 
ment under the 1936 Defence Scheme. Two 
unrecorded mounds near ‘the village of Coity 
were noted by the surveyors of His Majesty's 
Office of Works. ‘These have both been examined 
uring the year, on bebalf of the Muscum, 

: Simondsion Caim is situated on a saddle 
on the north side of Brackla Hill, ‘Tho site 
is 190 ft. above O.D. and is on Lias limestone. 
‘The mound was hardly perceptible on the ground ; 

i it was found to cover the scanty remains of a 
cairn 43. ft, in diameter, with a central cist. 
‘This cist contained two ums of enlarged food- 

3 vessel type and threo associated objects. Near 

the first um, which contained the burnt bones 

Be of an adult, was a flake-knife of flint chipped 

into an ogeo outline, resembling bronze blades 
of Snowshill type, 

Near the second urn which held the burnt 
bones of an adult and a child were a flint fabri- 
ator and a natural cup—part of a nodule of 
pytites from the chalk. It would appear that 
wwe have here symbolic articles suited for a man, 
‘ woman, and a child respectively. ‘The date 
of the primary burials should be about 1600 2.0. 

One stone of the wall of the cist, that next to 
the man's (7) interment was a oup-marked 
stone, pecked and roughly shaped; it is the 
first found in South Wales which can be definitely 
dated. 

Earthfast stones carefully set at an angle 
of 45° to resist the outward pressure of the cam 
‘mass were spaced out on the lower side of the 
cai. Such ‘thrust blocks" have not, it is 
thought; hitherto been recorded. 

Subsequently the cai was used as a cemetery, 
five cremation burials being inserted on the 
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that the mutual adjustment and inter-dependence 
crystallized most fully in kinship structure and 
religion, For kinship organization regulates repro- 
duction and physical continuity of the group ; and 
religion organizes spiritual continuity and form. 
ulates, above all, the principle of necessity (though 
only a ‘subjective,’ psychological necessity) 
inherent in symbiotic inter-dependence. 


By Sir Cyril Fox, Director, 





southern margin. » With one of these was a large 
and highly decorated um of overhanging-rim 
type, the burial being at least a generation later 
than that of the occupants of the primary cist. 
Dr. F, J. North notes that ooal was present in 
this cremation, being the first record of its use 
‘as transported fuel in Wales. 

In the neighbourhood of these burials, and 
associated with them, were several pits filled 
with stones or earth’ and covered with lange 
slabs of red Triassic conglomerate, ‘These pits 
presumably served a ritual purpose. 

Pond Cairn, the second of the two mounds, 
about half-a-mile from Simondston, is on a low 
knoll of Lias limestone 126 ft. above O.D. (6g. 1) 
Its structure, and the ritual acts for which 
evidence was revealed by excavation were alike 
remarkable. 

Near the centre of the mound was a (dedica- 
tory) pit dug into the rock, containing the 
scattered burnt bones of a child. Beside this, in 
the centre of the mound, on ground level, was an 
overhanging-rim urn of about: 1300 3.0., contain- 
ing the burnt bones of an adult. ' A heap 
‘of stones’ covered this, the prinoipal, burial. 
A basin with projection, phallic in plan, and 
lined with charcoal, fronted the urn, Over the 
stone-heap a turf stack was raised, vertical-sided. 
Around the stack a.caim ring was constructed 
with an inner wall-face and outer kerb, making 
the diameter of the monument about 60 ft. 
‘There was no entrance to the cairn ring. When 
this was completed, charooal was scattered over 
the floor of the ‘circular, interspace between 
caim ring and turf stack, and trodden hard in 
some ceremonial movement of men. 

‘Thereafter the inner wall face of the cairn ring 
‘was broken at one point, and a pit was dug and 
filled with vegetation, boing thereafter covered 
with a pile of stones which linked the caim. ring 
with the turf stack. Grains and seeds were’ 
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found in the vegetable matter in the pit, which 
Professor John Percival reports as wheat (prob- 
ably Triticum vulgare), barley, and cheat or chess, 
a weed of cultivation. This is believed to be the 
first scientific record of Bronze Age food grains 
in Southern Britain. 

‘The significance of the ritual practices disclosed, 
requires careful consideration. 





a NK Ge: 
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Fie, 1, POND‘ cainx, Corry, 0 


‘The figuro is standing on the site of tho dedientory (t) p 





fof the turf /atack, and there in a long stretch of the outer 
feaisn adjacont to the kerb have been removed by atone 


Photo : Nationat Muscum of Wales, Repro 


Some 1500. years after the completion of these 
ceremonies, the cai was occupied by Roman- 
British: squatters who eft wheat and barley by 
the side of their fires, in a situation which enabled 
the contours of the structure at this intermediate 
stage of its degradation to be determined. 

‘While Simondston Cairn represents a normal 
Bronze ‘Age highland type, Pond Caim is dis- 
tinotly. unusual. Its proximate origin is almost 
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the pit containing food grains is behind him. ‘Tho i 
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certainly to be sought in Devon, where structures 
of composite character, stone rings and turf, have 
been recorded from time to time by the Devon 
Archeological Association ; examples on Hameldon 
Down, Dartmoor and at Parracombe, Exmoor, 
may be cited. ‘There is, then, reason to believe 
that Pond Cairn (and the secondary deposits at 
‘Simondston) represent an intrusion of the south- 
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vit, and between two unexeavated portions of the turt 

inner wall of tho Cairn Ring is viaiblo to the left 
kerb of the Ring in the foreground. ‘The stones of the 
robbers. Coity. Castle and village are on the aleyline 
pdveed aloo in The Vimes,’ Int April, 1988, 














western folk, early in the Middle Bronze Age, 
across the Severn Sea into the Glamorgan sea 
plain. 

About half the cost of these excavations which 
will be published in extenso in due course, was 
defrayed by His Majesty's Office of Works, and 
much assistance was given by their surveyors. 
The Secretary of Stato for War has presented 
the finds to the National Mrseum of Wales. 











ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


‘The Anthropology of Prehistoric Cyprus. An Ac- 
A] coum ct Neoliehic and Bronze, Age Shalls 

including the results of an Expedition to the 
Eastern Mediterranean in the Winter 1937-1938. 
of @ Communication presented by 


[ 








Mr. M. M, Rix and Dr. L, 
14 June, 1938. 

"Account of an anthropometrieal expedition to the 
Eastern Mediterranean in the winter of 1987. 
including the measurement of skulls in Cyprus, 


H, Dudley Buzton, 
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Athens and Crete, followed by a detailed deserip- 
tion of prehistoric erania from Cyprus, where 
reeent excavations have brought to light skulls of 
2 period considerably earlier than any previously 
xtmined,. ‘These. nulls date fromthe: Neolithic 
Detiod and aye of xpecial interest ea showing 
frtificial cranial deformation, a condition which 
hind not previously heen observed before the end of 
the Bronze Age,” In addition to deformed skulls 
there “are now ‘available about. 100 undeformed 
siealla ‘belonging. to varios subdivisions of the 
Bronze Age. The authors will attempt to show the 
cethnologieal relations of the Cypriots of this period 
to the other inhabitants of the Mediterranean, It 
seers probable that here, as elsewhere, the eatlicst 
peoples belonged to the xo-ealled Mediterranean, 
Face but that at an early period there was a review 
of invader of Armen fc sintering to 
note that, ax in Cyprus to-day, even at an nt 
Deniod there were, Soonlderabe loa! eiferencee 
the physical characters of the people, no doubt 
owing to the comparatively isolated communitien 
in which the people lived, combined with « small 
population, 























‘Committee on Applied Anthropology. Report of 
BBG, dizeusrion on Indirect Rue in Northern 
Rhodesia, 29 April, 1088. 
Sir Alan Pim, K.C.LE., opened a discussion 
‘on. problems connected with Indirect Rule in 
Northern Rhodesia by describing a number of 
‘cirewmstances which in that, territory militate 
inst the effective working of the aystem. Some 
‘of the largest native tribal unite are divided by 
frontiers, and acknowledge a Paramount who lives 
across the border. Many smaller units are too 
small to be recognized separately for purpores of 
modem government. Tn somo areas, natives who 
have adopted ploughing have taken upland without 
regard for tribal boundaries. - Excopt in Barotse- 
land, the traditional rights of the chiofs to labour 
and tribute have been abolished without. compensa. 
tion, and. the salaries which they receive do not 
enable them to pay the retainers, and to keep up 
‘the hospitality, on which their prestige depends, 
‘Tho councillors, who havo a clearly defined place 
jn the native political system in many tribes, are 
not officially recognized in the constitution of native 
authorities, and $0 do not receive payment: from 
Government. Native treasuries have recently been 
instituted, but their resources aro vory inadequate. 
In Barotseland, owing to tho special agroements 
made with the British South Afria Company, 
the Paramount has always received considerable 
revenues, which are now paid into a tribal treasury ; 
expenditure however haa been concentrated on the 
capital, and the subject tribes derive little return, 
from the taxes which they pay. 

Sir Alan suggested four problems calling for 
anthropological study. (1) In what way ean Indirect 
Rule best be mado to subserve the ideals of native 
evelopment set before them .by modem govern. 
‘ments? (2) How ean the generally accepted body 
of native law be brought into line with tho ra 
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changes in native custom that are taking place 
‘with present-day economie developments? (3) Ix 
there ‘any way in which the principle of Indirect 
Rule can be applied to the mixed populations which 
‘are growing up in the industrial areas? (4) Could 
fa ayatom of Iand-tenure ho devised, suitablo to 
fareas which might be added to native reserves, 
subject to provisions that the occupants must 
adopt efficient methods of cultivation? 


Appeal for Funds. 
89 2M, Fellows ot the Royal Anthropological 

Toattuto "wil have recived 4 copy ofthe 
appeal for funds to maintain and, if possible, 
Inorenne the ‘work of the. Institute, whieh has 
bbeen cramped for luck of money for some years 

ast, 

Pith appeal is fortwo objects, income and capita. 
Although it is hoped that the running expenses 

ill be less in. the new premises than in tho old, 
ince part of the house has been let off to tenants, 
tho income is not sufficient for the Institute's work, 
‘and it is earnestly hoped that a large proportion. of 
Fellows will voluntarily increase their sut 
by at least a guinea yearly until the number of 
Fellows has increased and therewith the ineome 
from subsoriptions. 

If extra subsoriptions are promised for seven. 
yours under Deed of Covenant, income tax already 
paid by subseribers, ean be ‘recovered on_ these 
payments, #0 that if the total of such subscriptions 
‘amounts for example to £200, another £70 will be 
received by the Institute without cost to the Aub- 
woribers. ‘This freedom from income tax on such 
subteription is one of the concessions that the 
Government gives to British scientific research, and 
it is hoped that many Fellows will enable the 
Instituto to take advantage of it, 

‘Tho other appeal i for & Capital Fund, Tho costs 
‘of removal and the purchase of the leaao of the new 
promises havo been defrayed out of reserves. nc- 
cumulated for those purposes, A sum of £3,600 ix 
needed to replace those resorves and it is hoped to 
raise it by subscriptions and legacies. A chequi. 
for £100 received now and invested will inerense to 
about £140 by the date of the expiry of the present 
lease. If payment ix made over a period of even. 
years or more, tinder Deed of Covenant, as in the 
caso of the voluntarily increased subscriptions, in- 
come tax can be recovered on these payments also, 
#0 that £70 paid in seven instalments will benefit the 
Institute by about £95, at the present rato of income 
‘tax, without-cost to the subscribers. ‘These contri- 
Dutions will be taken into account in reducing 
sur-tax returns, 

Tt is earnestly hoped that all Fellows and others 
interested in anthropology, will send somo subscri 
tion, however small, to help the valuable scientific 
work that has been carried on for so many years 
by the Institute. A copy of the Appeal, Banker's 
Order, and Deod of Covenant may bo obtained from 
the Hon. Seoretary, to whom all correspondence 
ould be addrssed, nt 21 Bedford Square, London, 
WC. 
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The Hilton-Simpson Bequest. 
QD Tie, taitts are ndebtad cr 
Hilton-Simpson, widow of Captain Meivilli 
itonSimpeon for’ dhe git of cine 0 ek 
fon the anthropology, archmology, and ethnography’ 
Of French North Aion, presented. to the Library 
fn tho name of her hsband, ‘The value of the 
bequest is much enhanced by the fact thet, these 
books ropresent the working library of a well-known 
eld ethmologist who. had personally” visited and 
worked amongst the peoplesxo exhaustively describe 
In these ‘volumes, OF particular” interest ar— 
Beater Spans, Gul ie ences de 
Parque dw Nord, published in sis volumes in, 1921- 
TOT Manoteau’ and Letowrnenx’ authoritative 
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LaKebyfiecttescounmies Kabyle Bio Masqucray’s 
Formation dee Cité ches les popuiations sédentaires le 
PAigérie, Morcier's exhaustive Histoire de UAfrique 
Septentrionate,  Mouligrax’ Le Maroe . Tnconnti 
Duveyrier’s clasie Ler Touareg dw Nord, and 
Bimend Dou welldaown and mich, ducted 
En ribu an Magie et Religion dana Vlfrique 
du Nord, : " i 








bel, inseribed with the name of 
Captain Hilton-Simpson hax been printed and 
inserted in each volume, and all the books have been. 
ceatalogued and incorporated in the library, where 
they will form a welcome addition to the North 
‘African section, and @ permanent. record of the 
hameand work of the generous donor, L. J.P, G, 











OBITUARY. 


Melville William Hilton-Simpson: 1881 — 17¢h 
gt Merete 
‘The death of Mr, Melville Hilton-Simpson 

will be deplored, not only by: professional anthro- 
pologiats, but also by those many andengraduuateswho 
Bia Been accustomed to reece avice on ethnology, 
snograny and theartasteringan cigh-oarcbot 

Mr. Hilton-Simpson, who came up to. Exoter 
College, Oxford, in. 1900, from Wellington, bogan 
fo travel in the Sahara in. 1008, On his next 
journey’ to Africa ho visited the Kasai region of tho 
Congo’ with Mr. Emil Torday. ‘The expedition 
fnufored many hardships, which put a grent atrain 
fon Hilton-Simpson'n never very strong. physique. 
They brought back important. collections. among 
which the wood carvings of the Bushongo now 
in the British, Musou deserve especial mention, 
‘The results will be found in the official publication, 
and ina more popular book The Land and Peplt 
of the Kasai 

ft {012 Hiiton.Simpson who in the previow year 
Ind’ married Helen Dorothy, daughter of Mr. 
Malcolm Douglas Mackenzie. (late Bombay Civil 
Sorvice) returned with hin wife to North Afrien, 
Hin studies of the Shawia Araby were only inter. 
rupted by the war-years, during which he werved 
Inthe Royal Army Servieo Corps, and enlivened 
Unpleasant times on the Wester Front by explaining 
how much worse it was on the Congo. 

"The Hilton-Simpsons formed the ideal anthrop 
logical expedition. She played the native game 
of hockey ‘with the ladies with a xlcill which they 














could not equal, and leaned all about them, while 





he studied the ‘arts and crafts of the men. ‘The 
‘much to his. skill 


Pitt-River Museum ow: 
collecting. Special menti 
furgical mstruments and of the methoxbs of irrigation 
sociated with the clepaydra, In co-operation 
VJ. A. Haeneler, films were taken illuxtrating 
Tho life wnd industries of the people. | Hi researches 
wore recorded in Among the Hill-Poth of Algeria, 
Urab “Medicine aad Surgery. and paper in the 
Journal of the ‘Royal Anthropological Institute, 
in'these columns, and elsewhere 
He received the Rivers Medal in 1982, and wax 
1 BSc. of Oxford, Tn addition to his formal work, 
Hilton-Simpwon, both during the time he was. living 
in Oxford and later during regular visits, contributed 
Considerably expcetally in informal gatherings to the 
ftuccees of the School of Anthropology in. Oxford, 
partculty early day, although he neve 
fea formal teuchingsposts the prewnt 
ve, Tea 








































mueh about the actual d 
people would have been difficult if not 
Mnpossible to have obtained from books or formal 
lectures. 

‘Hilton.Simpson wax 
‘accomplishments an excellent 
of ‘Kadir Ox’ ix named afte 
Chevalier of the Legion of Hi 
member of the Royal Belgian Geograph 








addition to his other 
hot, and a variety, 
him, He wax 
ur, corresponding 

al Society 

















REVIEWS. 


Anthropology: An Introduction to Primitive 
SER * ah enter Goltenceer. " Lond 

92 Site sob “8p 3 rte, 80 tin th 
Hare Ne Shee 

Pro oadeee warmest his Dok i not 
Se ae li Bary Creation, 

ae ech im thie dol a ne 


fork, though jt embodies material and arguments from. 
{Eo Grevious book. It will unquestionably become aa 








and FR.GS., FZ8., as well axa Kollow of our 
LH. D. B. 
‘useful a students! textbook as itn predecessor. Tf it 








Yends to be prolix, it never bocomes dull. Profesor 
Goldenweiser, indsed, marshals and manquvres a 
tremendous range of faterial with tho skill of a born 
Expositor. Throughout ho remains eclectic and judicious, 
fan when he expreasoa eriticiam, he does 80 without 
Acrimony. He succeeds, therefore, in maintaining a 
Seasonablo balance between the various points of view 
Current in contemporary anthropology. 
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cussion of some of tho more abstract prebloms of ar 
thropology, such as thet of tho relation Of the individual 
to society in ritual or economies, or the mature of 
invention or the mania concept, he slips into vag 
phoriams and perhaps disputable generalizations 
more tho fault of tho unsatisfactory stato of 
nowledgo than of his standpoint and method. 

‘The book covers most of the topies which would be 
dealt with in an introductory course on anthropology, 
‘Thoro is an excollent introductory section on Physical 
Anthropology “and” Race,” followed by” octions. on 
Economie life, Art, Magic and Religion, Society and 
Politics, anc a final general section dealing with such 

iuoations aa the relation of culture to environment, 
dittasion’ and ‘evolution... The descriptive material 

‘aptly chosen, and many itluminating examples from our 
‘own culture’ help ‘the student to realize the essential 
“paychic unity "as. the writer calls it—of mankind. 
Inevitably, ina book of this Kind, some chapters give 
‘the impression. of being rather loosely related to. the 
ref, and others of being over-casual (¢g., Ch. 28, " Tho 
S"White Man's Burden). In tho roviewor's opinion 
tho, outstanding chapter are those dealing with the 
problem of diffusion. A more lucid and judicions dis 

‘Sussion of this vexed lane could hardly be found. Mt. 
































By J.B Pith. Landon, 987 
Fee 8 ice 
3 the‘ chin 8? MPeach" Serio nymory. Te 
netted te die tee May of es 
vo tule sui glans melee ap oN 
Sate cri ent ate espa o oe 
wa ita rd an ada get oh 
Rnoly wrought instruments of expression as our own, 
12 language sna aphex 
IE Seatate toe tea er ad te ‘ich 
Gur sivileations mot becaume ive fore aod wirdsbure tre 
i emi 2h brie feet on mare ao 
Seren ad eranal ae sien 
btn apes aren any warp 
vectimgateal Rad ecace sta fe else etn 
or ening welled wt desma Sts 
Saat, rete net rs knlore uu eae 
Spin stina te tuve dated elsuae  tiveabane 
aah oar of este tnmes bas on ce 
esata But ox cata hve posed sah ata week 
‘Eee om aetng dep hath lat 
ikon puro or wf oly ney ts 
sepia chr Rohs, "eins theory age 
studies from the time of Plato and Panini to the aay 
when the discovery of Sanskrit sot the philologistson the: 
throne they aro only now abdicating. He shows the 
‘the Catholic ‘and subsequently the Protestant 
Bite hav alyed'n fasta’ a pestea's 
ere Pel rs at ke 
Serta at Chee back sot ee se 
Ensdi or chireaal ap altig bopese 
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World languages are made not by ametour grammaians ba 
Derortte owen, he Homan) Erp yeads Lat. the 
ritinh Empire English. ‘The ‘Church of Rome maintained, 
fo shan” Tan the power fhe Hora or the 
{Ells nace be overetmaiod. "Statement aos, baboxy, 
faintanri, ann of gto, nn of rg feign avs 
Enews and eiftering inthe pute of powers nn” en? 

















[A Herd of Red Deer : A Study in Animal Behaviour, 
‘by P. Fraser Darling, PRD» FRS.E. London + 

4 Bigont tear. 2 B10 ppg ples 8, 10 fe 
intext, 3 maps and 4 plane, * 

‘This extremely Interesting account maken an anthrop- 
‘logit wonder how far the socially of red doet and that 
of man are governed by. the same principles. Perhaps 
the question can best be answered by quoting a few 
short passagen from this book.” ‘The author pointe out 
that “Poe fof the and eta the focal morphology 
Oe the herd,” and that ""freosmoving animals need 
* apace in which to feed and brood, to rest and play, 

Consorvatiam of habit tends. to. reatrict mover 
fonparticular area. ‘True nomada are rare in nature 
* Some species of mammals, like some. human types, 

eathingg mamset whi food tm avalablog” 
owding ferults in” antLaocial behaviour 
Tasmily is the basis of sociaty in, red door,” 
ratearchal.” This nat 
Mtement 0 at ne varinngo with the fact 
‘hae in the rutting: aeagon. the stag Koop an 
harem but tho author explains i 

‘The ndvantages of social habite” are enumerated, 

at than aro tot he feuene, fon aol. he x: 
Tot tleologionl. -" Sociality ‘han ite roots 
in the physilogieal and psychological procemes of 
reproduction.” Boctalty" may. and. doen develop 
ieyond the limita of roproduotive expediency, ‘at 
“ ite origina are, In. teproduetion, and we may’ look 
in the future to resoarch on tho hormonio procoses 
‘ concerned to throw much light on the development 
‘Gnd Interpretation of social behaviour.” 

One Interesting obwarvation in that "the stag com: 
anion frequently spit into thelr approximate ‘age: 
lnaen when graing oF resting, and tis proeomably 
‘faa social" tondeney." ‘Tia’ organization it also 
characteratic of somo Afriean tribes, but in drawing 
an analogy between deor and man one must remember 
‘one. "very’ important difference. between them, the 
feauonal mete of the reproductive orang ofthe 
former. ‘For a part of tho yout’ a stag i phiyaion 
© logically castrate. be me 

‘Tho. author rejects tho behaviouriat, mochanistio, 
and ‘vitalit theorien, but subseriber to." organizmoal 
 Hiology, following Ritter and Russel, ‘This leads is 
to make tho blo ntatomont that “we eat take 
een axiomatio that an animal strives to sop. ies 
“within an ecological norm" ! CANNING SUFFERN, 
























































CORRESPONDENCE. 


ising Links between Horned Cals in Sardinia 
G5 Be tsSotocts<tave oft nolnd the 

geesnl, ninety -betveen tba onee 
tafe and "soclwedere Gocland tnd’ 
Siac Groves ot ‘Sardinia’ which teens Yo lowtsnts 


1, aj therentaredth up the Atlan cuss ia the nea 


period, indicated also by other megalithic types, by 


styles of omament, by the diffusion of certain forins 
of artefact, and soon. ‘The studies earried out in the 
last few yoars on Ulsier mogaliths have howover em. 
phasized ‘certain pusling diforenes, and it is only 
recently that missing links havo ‘been dicove 


‘these is the homed aim of Corracloone. (Co, 


Leitrim), of which a davcription hae just been published 
by Lady Dorothy Lowry-Comry (J-R. Boo. Antig, Ireland, 


[ 9% ] . 


‘G. E, HARVEY, © 
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‘VI, vii (1987), 
(ine Beltane Natural i 
(Cre lta satarl History and Pustosophea! Sete 
and to be published in due course in thei Pi 4 

Beaute co. tyrone on which no dete 


302) The second is Clontygora 














Macieension Mernoty i (1008); ‘it, Avgonte (1008) 
webeoh Peek ca ae 
Leake sa rn re oi 
Hat Walrad ot ht 
meres aes ete 
Sih Sana chiar shana er 
Sh Tee emer fe, 
Tine rune: paris to: tht of tho home and sidewall 
ir Ba te han 
his cinme. cutee ear 
ries Serotec 
Heioee Boe oe mee 
SRR recat emia 
i hee 
ere 
Ra 
sit Guar urens dat 
Shea nemers 
ie ed ae oe 
pag et rt on 
tou aie dccmn fer ty 
Sed ae are 
ae : 
Sm army il 
ce tenner tray dle 
ie eee Brae 
si atti cll ri aa 
Berkeley which’ hs tho" most marked.” afitios 
ey A ted tnt 
ie ica aes ae 
Berea tae acne 
peep ee 
Sait 
Se hen on ay 
rae ye ar 
ingle eof cools below tho root. So fur, howover, 
tees wre gts 
see hy Bao 
Reta See ati Sy 
Sue eee oie Foran 
By ee ih cee 
Bee a eet ak 
Hak oee cei 
Se Ce tS bt 
ree ea he ea ee 
oie gear ate 
a li eat 
Baker to i Shot oa sr 
Soir ciea waren mae 
Renee meee 
elon BS Wet wy tron 
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Caithness’ the sogmentatic 

















ee ee ee 
TSthis calm is not in Ulater but a mile or two over the 
‘hordbr is Connaught. For convenience horned eaims 
‘Geotefered to as in Ulster, where lie the great majority. 
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the Sardinian and the Ulster monuments, Corracloona 
is'nt present nolated, “Te haw no pamllels to the east, 
‘Whore’ is the homeland of Ulster homed cairns, and 
Tis builders may have strayed in fom the west. Perhaps 
wen Gann tore erful explore, Corman 
Will'be found to belong toe aoparate group centering 
oer Sligo or farthor south. Clontygors Hew close 
Cartingford Lough, which, has teen’ postulated. an one 
of th papel eso of ho hn of horned els 
fe may thus be among their eaters constructions. 
{at prosent unsecotnted for. Teas not far from the 
ouel of the Foyle, and 18 lea on the edge of an arca 
‘which hme yielded. many atrange types of megelithie 
Jronument, built apparently: by intruders, who h 
Title appreciation of megalthio architecture. "At 
Bmjent Rover feamaek i nog amity advanced 
Te dogmatise on the problatory of Co, Derry, 

YP. RIGHARDSON 70. DAVIES. 

















Glass in Modern Eaypt. 
to Mader EEE aus in Beypt In scoring 
06 eras grade, s Went oet in Os. 
ee ie pe ety ee two melt 
oe OY, BA SEs Se aabbehut cule 
dene rors id orn, tie mortborn se of 
Bans aie ot he Oe ref hie tes ware 
Ca Oa Maka te eteadns frmace Wiig oe 
Sar FFs furnace had nba of ope 
So a ares aerator wesked Ta tet 
Ree te re ee Galy aah 
Sacer suehon courte umed 12 cll 
aa nein fact wed for chet ech 
eet he aed ‘hal ot as untae, 
Pe Teta al t or greenish elow tint 
Har he Raleatgt othe emiury, eas gee of ths 
cae teeta peasant Gotan wer tle mado, 
Hi soa ee bachbe eorumciy rar, of ths 
Sat ot tc DA tena prodaet tb 8 Tut 
ate 
Pht (un at Konh ng war abou forty yeare 
sgt ated eta mt in a bat 
‘MBich “Soro ‘alorcely distinguishable. from. those” of 
eee ee ery ida af Tak opaque rane 
sate ETN, CT tealy on eae chacban, wit 
of de cite Sarena sulin wits ah 
obey mt Se intane of ices caeure 
aes, compare of a Coenueed apa Many 
aaa ne a eters facade on 0 
Se ee raat eal mo tat be cue fen 
See ant nts toe tes ree once iy deen 
Bera (een yey St ool a tho Rd Bs 
ae ttt Bemetiy snuck and at By” whi 
ote ri id Fara Pugs Ut once wore elt 
Seana cite bah Coe ralay rechod tbe 
ta the, Kena Meh at tale baw Rag die outt 
See ree st sor scaly esrot tnte, ford 
Pee i ts ett ugh toa Yo mae ong 
G. D. HORNBLO' 























Superstition and Fact, (Cf. Mas, 1088, 64.) 
Aten eran mstilg of medina value isto 
O97 Bron Re eel Brncanons wwe waters 
tetefu ‘te ‘e-,cre ey opmpaan” Land 


Jun provete (Max 1038, 64) thet this bolle ean have 
‘ho foundation in fuck. 


"That wise old physician, Sir Samual Wilks, used to 
Impress upon toe that * Science did not begin till man- 
{Bnd began, to learn thet post hoe is not necestarily 
propter ho”; and. would add, with a smile, = Many 
‘People haven't Jeane that vets” 
Ting waters of Lourdes have T believe no medicinal 
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value. That persons aflieted with certain types of 
Uiseaso have recovered completely of partially after 
baching in thor, seems ‘fairly comtan, "rom thin it 
Thay boen ‘argued that they cure all diseases, "We hear 
of a fow auccoatos, and not of the very many falares, 
‘ind the mueceaee'may ot all be" proptems but only 
postchockers” 

One pote nai conviction, even anon ented 
poople tontay jy an old fein of ii i 
That poacock’ feathors wero unlucky, and would ‘not 
hhave tne inthe howe. Ychaffed hee about it. Wheres 
Upon the * proved it thus. Gn, Hi 
pcr prouer of wlodcuna ns Drury. Lane told 
Hor that after long run of luck, he put one new piece 
fs good an any previous one. Bit iswas-a frost” He 
‘was losing wo heavily, hak ted he mt 
lowe n't weoke, Ho racked. his brains to think of the 
ent ur and en rene ha i 
in ‘India had sont him  peaeocksfeather screen, which 
‘tdorned his drawing-room. "Ho. dashed homes’ threw 

ereon onthe, fro, nhl that very night tho ‘pleco 
nto pay!“ Thores!aald my friend, that proven 

Wilat'more proof do you want? 

‘X good " postchacker.” 
Prlmitivo an, 0 s00n neo began to at up and take 
found himoelf mtrrounded by snlenown. enon 
isons, troughs, thunder and lighting, tes, 
‘Most ainrining was the fact that many of chess 
tren wore inviatbo, In his efforts to Mantify and 
thwvare them ni guossea” were, it. appears, mostly 
“Postchoot Often fe waa abraraly mibtaken’. Some. 
Umnon the’ guess waa «shrewd. ono and be hit on 
ture oF & anfoguard. Springy of real medicinal. valu 
‘wore found at avery oarly date, That thete discoverers 
Thought that some ‘unvean Spirit effected tho cure, did 
hot afoot tho valu of the spring. 

‘tireulous healing, power was once ascribed. to me, 
‘nd ‘caused mo much trouble and pains During ths 
‘ibn evolu TO nan noncio and 
‘apparently moribund, was drugged into the makeshift 
Hofpital and dumped on a bed." Ho was shot through 
the head, ‘The bullet entered by the ae of thn 
jum. mfating the oye, and eame oUt low on the occipital 
fon, raeng the base of the brain. ‘The dostor, from 

inf took hi tomperatr, anid to mo * Meni 
Hall'be dead in an hour orto," wold the wie he 
inight stay by the 

‘Rio daye iter the doctor called x0 in to xc the man, 
who was ‘til alive, uneonacious, but looking eteor 
Ind with ‘otter temperature, ‘Phe doctor oxprease 
Kis amazement. Wo talked. in ‘German, After. this 
tho man made" an astonishing recovery.” He remeans 
bored about the fighty dragged one eg a bit, and hod & 
‘weak arm, but was otherwise quite well, And everyone 
Wolewd nae Thad eure im, "His wits rowed 
omably correctly—that from the moment 1 had apokcon 
Word yan unkown tong ower hi he bag o get 
Well, Post hoc) "To tell of tho’ chronic. meurabes, 
ongenital deformities, and other unhappy beings 1 was 
{imploced to cure would take too mich space. “Denials 
af my. power wore. uss. was adjured to.“ have 
frnorty and try, oF they anid Yoware eo modest. "We 
‘Henow you cat do it." Twna aa ineapabie of efecting 

f spring water. Bul there was 
St. B. DURHAM. 

















‘tho then 
























































Fact and Superstition. (C/. Max, 1038, 64.) 
Bina Tagan Sst trating hie ons. 

98 ie Brace Pie 1 
Bs ad’ wntten “rotten 

situation of ballet would 

oF being accurate; but there wotld have fom nothing 
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to tread on. ‘That would have bom contrary to what 
Timagine is Lord Raglan’s considered policy ‘of provo- 





cotively overntating iw can. Ho ah of cour, 
ground for supposing that 1 (or anyon else?) bel 
fiat popular superstitions always havo some foundation 
infact. Would he himself subscribe to a. statement 
that! they never did?" Or that ‘incomplete ‘or faulty 
obeervation of facta nover uve tise. to wuperstition? 
It'he would ot, our difference i one of degree, and 
possibly {in some moasure) of tenninology. 

Jo HUTTON, 














Hongise, Hors (GF. Mas, 1998, 
Be Hi 
SinLord Raglan ertsizon my handling of the 
Evidence for Hengit, and Horse on the’ ground 

that we" know of Hengat only in. conuexio® with 

{Hora “Lord Raglan ix ot toutes: wrong iv is 

precely becauan we know of Hengstepert fron Horse 

{inthe ‘Genealogen, Beowall, eto), that wo aro bound 

{0 teat tho one ith grontarFompect than the other 

Fortunately for Lord Raglan bstorana have alvays 
rojectod hie principle, It the truth of hall's nentonse 
fan be questioned, why should tho other half be 

“ gaerotancl"r otherwise 1 should only have to writ 

“*Henglat and Lord Raglan aro alike torial figures 

and ord ‘Raglin whos dent ba 

trould’ boned Yo accept 

existe himself, 4 va 


and Lord Raglan, 











Another Stone Mortar from New Guinea, 
100 Shs Sass mene Pe, ra, fone 





le rok, Ra Riri. Guinn, and 
recently aoguired by the Craninore Ethnographica 
Musoum, Tt. ie somewhat similar to ono recorded In 
Max, 261, 1935, but’ in wpalioe, (maximum diametor 











Fro, 1. TONE MONTAR FROM EDTE CREEK, RAMU RIVER, 
NEW GUINEA, 


21:5 em, intemnal diameter 10:7, hight 10-1 om, 
weight 7 Tos. (8175. grams));"the oss. aro smale? 
find more regular, and are nineteen in member, 
“eso two moetary, together with tho ffwen previously 
mentioned by Neubauss, (Dewh New-Guines, Bese, 
Tt), vould som to reprovont tn total inde up to ths 
resi GP. L, MILES, 
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A WITCH-GLOVE FROM WOOTTON BASSETT, WILTSHIRE. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Folklore, With Plate G. Murray. 
A WITCH-GLOVE FROM WILTSHIRE. By Dr. Margaret A. Murray. 


101 Which I believe to be unique and to be a survival of ancient beliefs and customs, 

hhas reoontly been brought to my notice. It is a ‘witeh-glove ’ from Wootton Bassett in 
‘Wiltshire, and is now in the possession of Mr. C. L. de Beaumont, by whose kind permission I publish 
the photograph. ‘The object is an onk board, 12" x 10* x 1", standing on four feot. On the upper 
rid of the board is a hollow shaped like a hand, A wooden bar is hinged to the left side of the board, 
‘and when the hand—presumably the right hand—is placed in the hollow the bar is brought over the 
wrist and held firmly in position by hook and chain, ‘The hand is thus held immovable. At the distal 
tend of the board there is hinged another board of the same size as the lower board, to which it forms 
fa kind of cover, At the proximal end of the cover and on the underside is the letter W formed by 
harp-pointed brads, When the cover was shut down on the hand the brads would pierce the flesh, 
‘Tho ‘glove’ is said to have been used to punish witches after tho criminal laws against them were 
repealed, But such punishment was entirely illegal at the date (circa 1800) of the glove, I regard 
it as a survival of the anciont custom of tattooing which was kept,up by the ' witches’ to « Inte date 
and was called the ‘ Devil's Mark’ by their enemies. Its use survived into the last century as a method 
of punishmént, in the same way that the religious rite of the ordeal by water survived aa the ducking 
of witches. 

















POTTERY AMONG THE WANGONI AND WANDENDEHULE, SOUTHERN TANGANYIKA. Bly 
M. H. Dorman, District Office, Mikindani, South Tanganyika. 


102 * the beginsing of the last century one of the Zulu armies sloughed off a regiment which 

fought its way northwards conquering and incorporating the best stock of the tribes through 
which it passed, ‘This composite army settled partly in Nyasaland and partly in Songes. shortly 
before the advent of the Germans; it was at this time that they became known as Wangoni. Here 
in Songea they met the Wandendehule whom they forced eastwards; the marginal peoples of 
cach tribe intermixed but the Wangoni generally contented themselves with putting in a Swazi 
overlord over the Wandendehule. 

‘The Wangoni are a people who have had only a short period as a united and separate entity 
before becoming subject to detribalizing influences of three kinds; the first of these was the methods 
adopted to suppress the 1905-06 rebellion which resulted in the death of many and the scattering 
of most of the Wangoni, coupled with a complete reorganization of their hereditary chieftainship ; 
the second is the influence of missions whose policy it is to break down native customs and 
beliefs; and the third is the labour recruiting system which takes some 3,000 men to the const 
each year, who return full of new ideas and a certain amount of scepticism. ‘The Wandende. 
hhule on the other hand have remained outside these influences and except for the 1914-1918 


[as 
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war their history has remained quite undisturbed, 
Both tribes are situated in Songes district, 
‘Tanganyika Territory, lat. 10° 40° S,, long. 
35° 40" E. (approx.). | (See sketch map.) 
Potters. 

(a) Their Crajt—The manufacture of pottery 
{in these two tribes is a specialized, but not strictly 
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other work before each lesson. One informant 
stated that when she was a girl she had difficulty 
in borrowing pots, and so she started to watch 
other. women at work, tried her own hand and 
was now the only potter in one of the largest 
villages in the district. 

(b) Their Social Influence—Pottery ix not. mate 
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Pio. 1) sxcnron mar OF rae WANGONT AND WANDENDEMULR DISTnICH, SOUTHERN TANGANYIKA, 


hereditary oraft, specialized in that only 3 per 
cent. of the population are potters and these are 
all women, hereditary in that it is usually the 
daughter of a potter who carries on the craft, 
but not strictly hereditary because anyone outside 
the family may on payment of some kind lean 
the craft. Any member of a potter’s family 
may be taught free of charge, but anyone outside 
the family must bring a present or assist in some 


in any one specialized area but in almost overy 
village of any size; 0 that it has little effect 
on tribal organization and solidarity by the 
dependence of the tribe on one particular area 
for its pots. As each village has its own supply 
it is never traded in markets or far from the 
souree of manufacture, except that the very 
large beer drinking vessels are particularly well 
made in one village and may be traded for 


{98 ] 
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30 miles around. Potters usually make for their 
‘own domestic use and for the relatives in their 
family, any member of which gets them free; 
potter may make as many as 20 pots for a girl 
‘who is about to get married, They do sell their 
products but there is not a great demand because 
so many count a potter among their relatives. 

(0) Their Technique.—The work tends to be 
mechanical because of the traditional and here- 
ditary influence, but potters are ready to learn 
from each other and the variety of design and of 
quality points to a slow improvement and not a 
purely mechanical copying of models; actually 
no potter has » model by her side at any time 
when she is modelling the clay. For the same 
reason technique, though slightly different for 
the two tribes, in general outline is standardized ; 
ut, particularly among the Wangoni on account 
of their mixed origins, the details of the technique 
differ widely from individual to individual; for 
instance, one potter uses a tumtable, the next 
does not; some colour their pots red, some black, 
some both and others neither. Among the 
Wandendebule, however, technique is fairly 
strictly standardized. 

Pots and their prices. 

Generally speaking, imported products are in 

addition to, and not in place of native ware; 
‘among the most well-to-do of the clerical section 
Buropean vessels may be in greater use than 
native pots but among the common people petrol 
tins and enamel waro have encroached only & 
little; in the country each house of the better 
sort may have two or threo pieces, but these are 
in addition to the normal native pots, such as 
plates, mugs, kettles and saucepans. 
Jabourers who leave the coast to return to their 
homes each year bring back some kind of imported 
vessels and these are having a leavening effect on 
the country. But imports have made little 
headway in the larger pots required for water- 
carrying. 
‘The following list of pots shows their names in 
Kingoni, their functions, and prices, as in use 
to-day in both tribes. It is also usual in lieu of 
‘cash payment to accept as much food as can fill 
the pot bought (Fig. A, 1-8). 


Fra. 1. Litarange, for drinking nati 











adie 








that 1016 
Fro. 2. Liteleku, for browing native beer — 0 6 
Bra. 3. Kifuru, tor drawing water... 0 2 0 6 
Fro. &. Mara, for washing (rather un: aa 


common) 
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Fie. 5, Kintombe, forcooking vegeta 
6. Cat for coking 
[i tsteene! oma 
tai or aig Sia eri 
ete A mall bow for almort 
meting ei oe 
Manufacture of Pots. 

(a) Raw Material—The clay is always found 
lose to a stream bed in the bottom of w nearby 
valley; it is usually khaki in colour but some- 
times rather blue and always sandy in texture. 
‘No tempering material is ever used because, they 
‘say, the pot would break in the firing; ‘the clay 
in its natural state is already well tempered. 
‘The normal method of preparing the clay among 
both tribes is to pound the clay on stone until 
it is smooth and soft; some use a pestle and 
mortar instead of a stone and some of the 
‘Wandendehule mix their clay by hand in a small 
pit, "Water is always added in small quantities. 

(b) Shaping the Pot-—There are two methods 
of modelling the clay in use among both tribes ; 
‘one is modelling from the lump, especially used 
for the smaller pieces; the second is building 
up the larger pots on the ring or false-coiling 
system, . 

‘Among the Wangoni the small pots modelled 
from the lump are shaped on a turntable of a 
potsherd; the ‘Wandendehule dispense with the 
potsherd and make them straight on the ground. 

"The large beer vessols and water-pots built on 
the ring system are usually started among the 
‘Wangoni in a shallow pit while the potter works 
round them squatting or standing as necessary ; 
some Wangoni, however, use a turntable of & 
potsherd for the larger vessels. ‘The Wandende- 
hhule as with their small pots make the large ones 
straight on the ground or starting in a shallow 
pit. Among both tribes the big vessel, whose 
bottom is necessarily left open at the start, may 
be finished either by modelling the inside of the 
bottom as it stands in the pit, or finishing the 
sides and neck, and when this is dry turning the 
pot over and completing the bottom from the 
outside. 

‘The following rough notes taken down while 
actually watching the two different methods of 
modelling may illustrate more clearly the actual 
methods used. 


A. Kinkombe or Chatita, a small bout 6 ine, high, 
Time 74 am. Operator rolls well-puddied } 
into a ball, slaps into  tarbush shape and smacks down, 
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A. TYPICAL SHAPES OF Yo7, B, sraans mx acaxrvo. ©. stages my waxrxo, 
A. Kinkbombe, a. Kifuru, 





08.8 potaherd, Piste Angas of vight hand into it and Smootha off tho top odgo with thumb, adding material 
sormpes ont in cup form (ig, Ba} Smooth out wppor wn ry, and works the outs ‘out the 
vim with thumb. Works the outside from bottom to lip «little, Cuta the roughness off the 

top towards tho body, scraping with w small pioco of sliver of bamboo the size of a match, Then smecte 
bamboo, Now the inside similarly with the convex sido the top of tho tim by holdiog the bamboo wack the 
(and not the cage) of a sal pio of pot. She says, if thumb'on top and tho Angers outside the pot so shat 
the first works tho outside when sho to en rests lengthwise along tho rim, and working round tho 
‘the pot it will not ewok, "All pot (Fig. B.c). Works the inside again, 

pot to a rounded shapo (Fig. B.b). ‘A leaf of any sort is now bent over the rim and held 


[ 100°] 
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tho thumb and forefinger whilo the pot is tuned, 
Bua teagoting the pe us 

‘Time 0.15, “Dries til 8.35, Draws two lines parallel, 
round the pob sith apiece of dry grass and thon salary 
uta in a gesacross decoration, “With a sinall pointed 
Jotsberd impress n tow of dog-tooth omament under 


tho bottom line (Fig. B, d and e). Leaves to dry on 
‘the turntable. 
“rime 2.80 pan. Bob very dry. Lifts off tho turntable 





tnd aorapen tho bottom hae removing n lob of lay— 
AilSought work, thus smoothing tom decent round Wotg 
rhe aor i wa to ao mal 

‘ake puts ons roll of cay round the smooth 
peo thn ton foro nrg The ole 
tom in mooted over ag ofore, the aves and oma- 
retation bing finish (Pig. Bf) 

‘Yow prepares colouring mattor by adiling water to 
rod carch until fein aril reamy’ consistency. Applies 
Thin beilered with tho fingers, leaving tho ined dora: 
ton plan 

‘an for ten minutor, then polishos tho whole with a 
smooth, dry quarts pobie. 


‘The building-up method on the ring or falso- 
coiling system is described as follow: 
A Kifuru, for aia: soeie ey 
ier str fea aera fe 
Fie bate et 







































Now works inside upwards and towards her. Pot 
sgumnes 2 roundish ahape. After « little more working 
{auido andl out the whole fa woll finshed in a bowl shape 

‘ae top) andl Amooths ont 





‘Puta more rol 








in the bottom onthe 
ean maternt are smoothed down 
PotEH he hola lot atthe marks Tho whole fe Ughtly 
Wetted from rhe. indo to tho requisite. wmoothness 
Without any lifting of tho pot, 

Freee vat the top rink with tho thumb, poor 
aga ned Sma nak mar renounced, Werks 
TET AU ening tho potahord nowy: msce a 1 of 
a na athe nek mel aftarwacls tho body, 
Rigo 

fg fo om ut. fr he i Ce te 
a see tm mall bit of bamboo (Fig. C#) 
Tae uahip wets w mango leaf, doubles ie over the Fim 
see eat “out the ip. Draws two. lines parallel 
t2d fie neek ab tho biwo and te top. Breaks gras 
Jou ator Av short stipe Holds tn parallel to each 
Sir mum and forefinger ant dave wavy nes 
theo tho few two lin (Pig. C.J nni-g) Res earth 
e'vory,aroall anttios is mixed 
BB Yello paste and thon. npplied with the Anger. 
Ent to dey without stono-burnahing. 

ine ane poke now tee ntl the follow 
day!"sehon it nay and atrgng, it ip fumed over and 
SRY catia ‘fue bottom te amoothed of, and tho 
Slour io polished with m stone 





potaherd; these with 
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Omamenting the Pot.—Both tribes decorate the 
necks of their vessels with formal patterns, usually 
criss-cross and triangular. Both incising and 
impressing are used in this band of decoration, 
but not a roulette. 

Both tribes colour their pots, but the Wangoni 
only paint them; the Wandendehule never apply 
any pigment before firing; see “ Treatment after 
Firing” below. A red earth taken from a stream 
valley is either dried and powdered or dried, 
bumt and powdered. When it is required for 
application it is mixed into a paste with water 
‘and then applied with the fingers or a piece of 
rag, After the whole is dried it is polished and 
smoothed with a quartz pebble; it never attains 
‘a glossy but only a dull matt finish, No varnish- 
ing material is usec. ‘The uso of graphite is 
unknown to either tribe although two Sisya 
women from Nyasaland working in Songea 
import it from their home and their work is much 
sought after in consequence. 

Firing the Pot.—No form of kiln is ever used. 
‘The fire is set anywhere outside the house and 
‘tho pot burnt in the open air. Any form of fuel 
is used though « proferonce is shown for bark or 
mall twigs because such a fire is easier to regulate, 
‘Phere is no difference in the firing between the 
dig and the small pots except in the length of 
time they are in the fire. Some potters leave a 
small pot as described for only 20 minutes, others 
Teave them in the fire for the two or three hours 
required for the larger pots. All agree that firing 
must be preceded by some drying period after 
manufacture. Usually bark or small twigs. are 
laid on the ground, the pot is placed on top and 
1 pyramid of fuel built wigwam fashion over the 
top of it; grass is then laid over the whole and 
with the big pots a few twigs are left inside. 

Treatment after Firing—This is one of the 
‘most interesting and widely varied of phases. 
‘There are two entirely different methods of 
treatment after firing; either the pot is sprinkled 
with water while it ix still hot because it is said 
to make the pot stronger and better by the 
introduction of some vegetable matter into the 
water; or it is held over a smoking fire to make 
it black. 

Both tribes boil up the bark of Afkoosi, 
“Mpotapota, ot Miwmbate in water and then 
sprinkle this concoction, red in colour, on a pot 
which has come straight from the fire before it, 
hhas cooled; some use plain water for this. If 
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the whole pot is to be black, both tribes may 
kindle a second fire from the husk of a millet 
and then hold the pot in the smoke. If a band 
of decoration only is to be black, the pot is lifted 
off the fire and while it is still xed hot a strip of 
cloth is twisted round the decoration, the cloth 
‘smoulders and leaves a black sooty deposit on 
the decoration. All these variations are found 
amongst individuals in both tribes; some potters 
practised none and some one or two only of these 
methods, 

Practices. connected with Pottery. 

‘There is no close season for making pottery 
but the following taboos are observed. At the 
time of digging the clay both tribes said that « 
pregnant woman might not enter the actual pit 
from which the clay was dug; if sho did, all the 
clay would be useless and would break in the 
firing. This taboo extends to all women sleeping 
with their husbands, At the time of shaping 
the pot many, though not all, state that prognant 
‘women may not be present. ' ‘The Wandendehule 
say that if such a woman does come past inad- 
vertently all evil effects may be averted if sho 
sprinkles the pot with water. Except in the case 
of the big beer vessels, which the Wandendehule 
potter retires to the bush to make in complete 
privacy, no heavy emphasis is laid on this taboo, 
‘At the time of firing all agree that a pregnant 
woman may not be present; the pot will break 
in the fire if she is. 

Tho Wandendehule also relate tho following 
taboos which are practised, “from olden days to 
“ nowadays, even to to-morrow.” A woman 
who is returning with clay after digging it and is 
carrying it on her head, may not greet anyone on 
‘tho path? or else the pots will break in the firing, 

TOW. A. Tunod. The Life of @ Souk African 
‘Tribe, Vol. Tp. 112. 
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A'menstruous woman may not dig or carry clay; 
the pots will break and the clay in that place will 
be of no use in future. Both tribes say that 
there is a taboo on quarrelling with a potter while 
she is at work, or else the pot will break in the 
fire, 

In digging fresh’ clay from a new place the 
Wandendehule will make a propitintory offering 
of « small pot of the first earth dug and set it at 
the bottom of a tree for the first inhabitants of 
the place, the wazee wa zamani’ since the clay 
is regarded as their property; they pray that: 
these spirits may help them to make good pots. 
It is clear that in such notes as these all practices 
cannot be included; several for which no con- 
firmation has been available have therefore been 
exeluded and this should not be regarded as a 
complete list of tabus or practices, 

Conclusion —It has been necessary to 
include both Wangoni and Wandendehule in 


these notes because although the differences 


between the two are slight the Wangoni have a 
more interesting technique of manufacture and 
‘the Wandendehule are more informative on the 
practices connected with pottery. ‘Their history 
of conquest and incorporation of many tribes 
explains small varieties of method and procedure 
which are met with among the Wangoni; but 
‘tho influence of Missions and the effect of the 
annual exodus to seek work at the coast have 
rendered them too sophisticated to expross easily 
Pagan or heretical customs and beliefs. ‘The 
‘Wandendebule, on the other hand, being com- 
paratively impervious to outside influences and 
‘their social organization never having evolved 
much beyond the family or clan system, their 
custom and belief has been preserved as a living 
system whose effiency and power they are not 
ashamed to admit, : 


MEASUREMENT OF HEAD LENGTH AND BREADTH: THE SYSTEMS OF BROCA, TOPINARD, 
MONACO AGREEMENT, BRITISH ASSOCIATION, MARTIN. By M. L. Tildesley. 


103 Sov, 20 intemationt atiomps is in 

progress to arrive at a common technique 
taking measurements common to many anthro- 
pometrio investigations!, thetimeisopportuncfor a 
survey of the methods ‘used hitherto by British 
anthropologists, As a small beginning in suchasur- 
vey the present article deals with two characters 
‘only : the maximum length and breadth of the 
pologique (C8.T.A.). 





living head. It confines itself to such directions: 
as have been issued from time to time, since 1874, 
by the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in successive editions of Anthropological 
Notes and Queries and in the Report of the’ 
Committee on Anthropometric’ Investigation in the 
the British Isles (1909); and, for comparison, the 


directions given by Paul Broca and Paul Topinard ~ . * 
(whose technique so largely influenced the earlier” 
ditions of N. and Q.), by the Monaco Agreement. 
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of 1906, and by Rudolf Martin, ‘Thore are, of 
course, other important schools to be reckoned 
with in shaping an agreement; but we may make 
a beginning with the above. 

Instruments—The instrument prescribed by 
Broca in his Instructions générales sur U'Anthro- 
‘pologie, 1867, is the spreading calipers (pp. 69, 
93), and when Dr. Beddoe, in the first edition of 
AW. and Q. (1874), prescribes “ Index-calipers, . .. 
“not too slender or elastic” the deseription 
leaves little doubt that they were of the spreading, 
not sliding, type. 

In 1876, Topinard’s L'Anthropologie mentions 
both types as suitable for head diameters (p. 341), 
and Garson follows suit in the 2nd and 3rd 
edns. of , and Q., 1892 and 1899 :—He deseribes 
and figures his ‘Traveller's Anthropometer ” 
(pp. 8, 10, 11; fig. 2) whose arms aro part: 
straight, part “curved so as to form calipers 
“of the exact pattern of Flower's craniometer,”” 
and indicates these sliding calipers for head 
Jongth and breadth, Bub as alternative equipment 
he recommends ‘Topinard’s ‘ Anthropometric 
‘Box,’ and this contains spreading calipers.* 
Spreading calipers, it should be noted, have 
round tips, whereas in all the sliding calipers 
recommended here and later, the parts that come 
into contact ‘with the head are flat’ surfaces 
parallel to one another. While these aro small in 
some (Flower’s, for example), their size varies, 
‘and where pressure is used the shape and size of 
the tips may affect tho measurement. 

‘The British Association's Anthropometric Com- 
mittee's Report, 1909, specifies sliding calipers 
alone, though with a choice of types; and 
though, V. and Q., 1912, says vaguely “the 
“calipers or one of the numerous instruments 
devised for the purpose ” (p. 6), on p. 12 it refers 
‘one to the Report for ‘ more detailed instructions 
“for anthropometrie work of all kind 

Finally, in 1920; NV. and Q. reverts to spreading 
calipers (p. 5), and in so doing comes into line 
with the Monaco agreement? and with Rudolf 
‘Martin, who prescribes, describes and figures the 
“‘Tasterzirkel ” for head-length and breadth.t 

‘Pressure-—Though Broca didnot, andTopinard 
“¥ Blimanta TAnthrop. gindrale, by Paul Tapinard, 
1865, p. 1189. 

<"§ Gongrde international d'Anthrop. et Archaeol. pré- 
“oes, = Comte rendu de la 138 Seasion, Monaco, 1908. 

SSX Telrbuch der Anthropologie (1814), p. 100 and 
‘gh 27, 44: (1028) T, p. 124 and figa, 48, 69. 

5° Instructions, 1878, p. 165. 
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did®, press the skin in taking these diameters, 
the British Association gave no directions as to 
pressure until, in the Report of 1909, it prescribed. 
“as much as can comfortably be borne” (p. 7), 
directions to which Martin is not quite fair when 
he translates them without the “comfortably.” 
(Che 1912 paraphrase in NY. and Q. is “ firm, but 
“not imeomfortable” (p. 6)). He goes on to 
say: “Such a measurement is not only painful 
““but inexact, and should therefore be rejected.” 
As to its inexnctitude, NV. and Q. 1929 fully agrees 
with him, It says (p. 6) “ Measurements should 
“all be by contact, that is, no pressure should be 
“ exerted, the points of the calipers just touching 
the skin. Many anthropologists use pressure, 
but in this case the amount of pressure, unless 
“ checked by a gauge, which is not satisfactory 

in the field, varies with the individual, whereas 
“the contact method once learned is more 
 casily standardized.” ‘This is also the method 
adopted at Monaco. 

The British change in 1920 to ‘no pressure * 
‘would increase the values obtained by some mu, 
supposing the technique to be the same in all 
other respects. But to examine the technique fur- 
ther wo must treat length and breadth separately. 

Measurement of Maximum Length—That the 
glabella is the anterior terminal and the most, 
distant occipital point the other, is common to 
all the definitions, but Topinard and N. and Q. 
of 1874 and 1899, unlike the other B.A. in- 
structions, did not specify that it must bo 
measured “in the mid-line at the back of the 
“head,” and would therefore give a greater length 
in cases of marked occipital asymmetry. Broca 
says “on tho median line,” and Monaco and 
Martin “in the median plane.” 

Clearer definition of the procedure of iden- 
tifying the occipital terminal would be an 
advantage. Given a head symmetrical in all its 
contours, symmetrical also in the position of 
the ears and neck-muscles, it would not be 
difficult to make the same determination of the 
“median plane’ or of the ‘ midline at the back 
‘of the head’ by any of these features; but 
complete symmetry is not the rule. If the 
“median plane’ should be determined by the 
shape of the head as seen from above, the 
observer must be able to look down upon it; and 
‘Martin does make the observer sit for head 

T Blementa @'Anihrop. generaa, 1885, p. 708. 

7 Tahrbuch (1914), p. 187; (1028) T, p. 181. 
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measurements, So does the Brit. Assn. in 1929 (1. 
and Q.,p.5) having given no directions previo 

‘From 1909 onwards the current B.A. instru 
tions give the left hand the easier task of holding 
‘one point of the calipers on the glabella, while 
the occipital point is sought with the help of the 
right. ‘The observer thus stands to the left of 
the subject, a position which Broca describes, 
and Martin also in the Lehrbuch of 1914: “The 
“one caliper tip, held between thumb and 
“forefinger of the left hand, is laid quietly and 
“without pressure on the glabella, and with 
“the other tip one travels slowly up and down 
the back of the head in the median plane, 
“keeping the eyes on the scale and reading off 
“the highest value reached ” (p. 157). In his 
Anthropometrie, however (p. 16), Martin tells the 
‘observer to stand on R. or L. side according to 
the direction of the light, a curious instruction 
when there is a sound reason for keeping to the 
left and when it is so easy to let the subject face 
whichever way the light requires. But a return 
was made to the left side in the Lebrbuch of 1028 
(I, p. 125). A logical modification of thix rule 
would be to prescribe the right side for left- 
handed observers, 

Measurement of Maximwn Breadth.—Broca’s 
first, Instructions (p. 162), define this as“ per- 
“ pendicular to the profile of the head,” amencled 
in the second edn, (p. 16) to “ perpendicular 
“to the median plane of the head.” Martin 
repeats the latter, and adds: “The points of 
“measurement must lie in the same transverse 
“and horizontal planes.» ‘The Report of 1909 
(p. 8) and XN. and Q. 1912 (p. 6) give similar 
instructions, though in the Report they are less 
precisely worded: “in vertical transverse 
“plane. . . the points of the calipers exactly 
opposite to one another.” NV. and Q. 1874 (p. 4) 
gives no directions of the sort, and 1929 (p. 6) 
says only that “the instrument must be held 
“horizontally.” ‘Though the definitions should 
be complete it is probable that the difference 
between them makes little difference in practice— 
and perhaps equally probable that most observers 
are guided more by the position of the ears than 
dy median, tranverse and horizontal planes 
determined by some other criterion. 

In 1874 the British Association (like Broca) 
permitted maximum breadth fo be taken any- 
where : “One should fix the point tentatively, 
S Tehrbuch (1014), p. 160; (1028) T, pe TB 
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“und note whether much above or behind the 
“car,” but one is not told to reject any of these 
nites. In 1892 and 1899 it might not be taken 
“Tow down behind the ears.” In 1909 and 1912 
it was confined! to the region above the ear-holes. 
Jn 1920 it was raised to above the level of the ears 
themselves (and at this point came into line with 
‘Topinard’s definition in. L'Anthropologie, 1876, 
p. 341). 

At Monaco it was said it must lie above 
the supra-mastoid ridges, but Martin does not 
put any limit to the possible sites : his definition 
says ** wherever it may be found.” ‘The directions 
which follow, however, in both editions of tho 
Lehrbuch, are rather misleading in that. they 
irect one to move the calipers zigzag up and 
down above the ears (in Anthropometric these 
three words are omitted), though they also go 
‘on to say that the height of this character may 
vary between tho parietal eminences and the 
region behind the ears. 

In the majority of cases the various limits 
imposed would have no practical effect, since 
Nature herself most frequently puts the greatest 
dreadth above the ear-level; but since a limit, 
when it has any effect nt all, would always 
operate to prevent a larger “measure being 
obtained, its imposition and progressive raising 
by the British Association to the level imposed 
by Topinard would have tended gradually to 
reduce the mean value of head-breadth on a 
series; also to render it less comparable with 
‘mean values obtained & la Monaco, and still less 
with Broca’s and Martin's. 

Conclusions—The definitions published by the 
British Association before 1909 having been 
superseded in practice, we need only consider the 
main differences outstanding to-day between 
those of the Report (still used by many as the 
standard technique), the 1929 edn. of Notes and 
Queries, and the French and German schools and 
the Monaco agreement. ‘They are: (1) type of 
caliper—and by changing from sliding to 
spreading, the British came into line with the 
others in 1920; (2) pressure or no pressure, and 
again a change in 1929, to ‘no pressure,’ made 
ww agree with all but ‘Topinard; (3) level at 
which to measure maximum breadth, and here, in 
1029, we agree with Topinard and not with Broca 
and Martin, while Monaco comes in between. 

In some points, still clearer definition has beon 
indicated as necessary. 
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A SILVER ‘ PETAT’ FROM EAST JAVA. 


Muatrated. 

{04 Thercomesnvingrhotoeran epee 
two unusual silver ornaments which 

have recently been acquired by Cranmore 

Ethnographical Museum, They are in the forin 

of Garuda birds with spreading tails and out 

stretched wings and are slotted at the back to 


Fie. l. 
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Beasley, Cranmore Edhnographical. Museum. 


receive a rotan rod as shown in the plate. They 
are worn attached to the belt of boys who have 
been newly circumcised and serve to prevent the 
sarong garment from touching the penis. See 
Jasper and Max Perngadie, Die Inlandsche 
Kunatnyorr in Nederlandsche Indie, Vol. WVp. 247. 
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i ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Recent Discoveries in South African Physical 
105 Anrevctogy. Summary of « communiea- 
; ois presented by Dr. Atewander Galloway + 

: 24 May, 1988, 

‘Tho recent private palmontological discoveries at 
Sterlfontein, ‘Transvaal, South Africa, by Mr. 
Robert Broom, aro of outstanding. importaneo in 
verifying the conclusions devived from the original 
‘Tounge sicull, and in showing yet another link in tho 
chain ef ancy. ; 

‘ In South African physical anthropology proper 
thor isn grat eat of toufsion in tenting ae 
wo of tho terms Boskop, Busb, and Negro physical 
types, to deseribe the fundamental physical types in 
South Afrien is more satisfactory than the ‘se of 
cultural terms wuch as Hottentot and Bantt, but 
it must be remembered that the terms Boskop and 
Bush havo no chronologieal signifleanee, but aro 
merely physical deseriptive terms. 

‘The Florisbad skull, despito ita superficial Neander 
thal appearance, belongs to an ently type of Homo 
eapions, While’ it in in motrical agreeruent with 
Noandorthal skulls, tho anatornieal features of the 
skull and ondocranial east place it definitely as 
Homo sapiens. Such « skull Gould well represent 
descendant from the Rhodesian type and could well 
>be ancestral to the Boskop nnd Australian types, 

Tho bones recovered from tho excavations at 
‘Bambsdyanato, a sito close to Mapungubwe confirm 
tho conclusions on tho “Mapungubwo  skltal 
material. ‘The bones arw not * Bantu" but find thoir 
nearest counterpart in tho bones of the pro-Bantt 
inhabitants of South Africa, "Tt is, however, not the 
task of the specialist to theorize on hia findings, but 

torian to examine all the ovidenco 

‘and thon pronounce a vordiet, 
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Did Sinanthropus practise Cannibalism? Summary 
108 %,2,,communicaron made ty Dr. Front 
idenreich : 31 May, 1938. 


‘The Anthropology of Prehistori= Cyprus. Summary, 
107° 5 communication made by Bir.'M. M. Rix 

‘ard Dr, L. H. Dudley Buzton : 14 June, 1938. 
‘This siimmary is alrearly printed in Man, 1938, 87. 





Ethnographical Museums and the Collector : Aims 
108 2nd, Methods. “summary of the Presidentiat 
Address delivered by Mr. HJ. Brannholiz at 
* the Annual Meeting : 28 June, 1938. 
‘The Presidential Address will be printed in full in 
the Journal LXVIIT, 1938, 





Committee on Applied Anthropology : Discussion 
109 onthe Australian Aborigines. 27 May, 
1938. 

Dr. Donald Thompson opened discussion on the 
jprosent condition of the Australian aborigines, with 
Particular reference to thoso who are still living under 
Some approximation ‘to. tribal conditions. He 
‘emphasized the werious rate. at which depopniation 
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‘was occurring, pointing out that the actual popula: 
tion of the areas studied by him was very much 
smaller than that assumed in official estimates, Tn 
addition to tho effects of introduecd diseases, he, 
was the result both of deliberate 
Policies and of indirect influenees tonding to induce 
them to abandon their traditional modo of life, 
In all areas where there are European centres and 
rations are issued, the aborigines give up their 
nomadic hubits in'order to be near the source of 
rations, which are quite inadequate as a substitute 
for tho normal native diet. Thus the highly 
specialized methods of obtaining and treating food, +) 
developed in relation to tho specialized. fauna and 
flora of different localities, re forgotten, ‘The 
‘specialized nature of native, methods of obtaining 
food, again, moans that any given tribe is unable to 
obtain an ‘adequate dict. if moved from its area, 
‘The policy of missionary organizations has beon 
to make the development of settled populations the» 
first nim, but it has proved impossible to make the 
aborigines into gardeners, and. thero i no local 
demand for any products of native agriculture. 
‘The measures which he recommended to meet the 
situation were the complete segregation of native 
organization from European ‘influences by. the , 
enforcement, of the principle already laid down by 
logislation that tho reserves should be inviolable; in 
particular the watering depots for poarling veesels 
rented in the reserves shoiild ho abandoned, A 
jndioinl aystem specially adapted to native eongep- 
tions of law should bo introduced, and in place of tho 
existing aystem, whereby members of the palice 
foroo are appointed Protectors of Natives,’ a special 














































nativo-affairs service should be created and staffed... 


hy teuinednnthropologits.. ‘This uhould be organs 
feed os 


‘mobile patrole which - would. accompany 
cs on ther Wanderings And bo reypors 

fr their protection “and for the maintenance of| 
dlomestio peace. This aystem of complete nogregac > 
tion ‘shoul be maintained! unt a constructive | 
development poioy for those aborigines, who are 
already detsibalized had ‘been worked out. “Addy 
tional modieal services ‘wero also essential 
















Committee on Applied Anthropology :.Deputation 
{10 {2 be Secretary of Stace forthe Domino 
A deputation from the Applioa. Anthros 
pology Committee has been received by the Ris. 
Hon: Matcolm MacDonald, Secretary of State for tho 
Dominions, in order to discuss the question of the. 
consultation of native opinion with regan. £0 the 
transfer of the High Cormmission Terrtories 10 the 
Union of South’ Afvicn. The: deputation yea 
introduoed by Lord: Onslow, "who natured 16 the 
Aificulty experienced by the Joint Selot Commitves 
‘on Closer Union in Bast Afvcn in understanding te 
Blint of view of the native witnenen who appeared 
fore. it, Profesor Malinowski erapheaiue the 
existence of a native opinion on politi questions « 
iting wih wah arog hl veh Hn 
Always. well informed, Dr. win Sith. palate 
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out that, as regards the Basuto, a recognised onan 
for the expression of native opinion existed in the 
National Council, and added that the scoure 
possession of thoir land was the matter on which 
Shey felt most deeply. Mr. Hobley mentioned « 
number of directions in which anthropological 
inquiry might throw light on the probable effect of 
transfer on native interests. Dr. Margaret Read 
stated that the subject was a matter of discussion 

ves ax far north as Nyasaland ; from her 
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experience of vations consultations of native 
‘opinion, hield while she was in that territory, she 
Urged that the traditionally recognize chunnels 
for ascertaining the opinion of the tribes should be 
lized, and’ that gront care should be taken in the 
Interpretation into native language of terms referring, 
to political institutions, 

‘Mr, MacDonald assured the 
‘considerations would be bome 
issue before native opinion. 


epuitation that these 
putting the 
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West China Border Research Society. 
{ff Tewneslaredwar between China and pan 

hhas not yot put an end to anthropological 
roscarch in West China, There aro both Chinese 
‘and foreigners who, in spite of disturbed conditions, 
fare carrying on anthropological research. 

‘in tho spring of 1987, Dr. W. R. Moro returned 
to the United States on furlough, Ho had taken 
nearly three thousand anthropometrical ‘measure 
ments of Chinese and aborigines in West China and 
had published a few short, articles on_ Physical 
Anthropology. Recently his book, Schedule of 
hye anthropological meneurements and baer 
Fiona on (en ethnic groups of Szechuan Province, China, 
hhna been published in Chengtu. as a supplement to 
tho Journat of the West China Border Research 
‘Society, Vol. VIII, ‘Tho groups reprosented aro 
Chinese, Chung Chia, Ta Hwa Mino, Ch’uan Miao, 
Ghinng, Tibetan, Hai Poa, Cia, Rong, Black Nos, 
White Noso, and Bo Lo Tsi. Two thousand eight 
Jhundeed and forty-throe measurementa are included 
in this publication. 
fest China, Border Research Society ix 0 
thriving organization that has been giving lectures 
‘and publishing Journals since 1022. | Ttmow numbers 
{fn ita membership. prominent scientiste in Europe, 
Canada, the United States, and China, ‘The lectures 
for tho year 1037-1988 aro ax follows : 

“ome Weat China Horons Danial 8. Bye 

« Studies in Physiological Anthropology’ 

ae "Lelie G, Kilborn 
“Geography and Agriculture in Southwest 
MSzeoRMAN eg os ‘Li Ming-liang 
| “me Cross Stitch Enibroideries of West 
Ching Noe cee se Carl Schuster 
‘pho Pictorial Script of the Nashi' Wen Teai-yx 
* Reincarnation among the Larnas of ‘Tibet.’ 
“'R. L, Cunningham 























Robert Sutherland Rattray: 1861—14th May, 1938. 
Captain Robert Sutherland Rattray lost 
his life in a gliding accident on May 14, 
‘near Oxford. Only a week before 
i founding the 

1g Club 

till on 
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“Original Buddhism and Lamaisn * 
‘Mane, David-Neol 
“Chinese Mysticism and Chitieso Art” 8. H. Fong 
“Soo Aspect of China's Religious Heritage * 
‘Frank A. Smalley 


in Hanchow ' 
Y. 








“The Darkest Ags 





A. Donnithorne 

‘Madamo Alexandra David-Neol with hor adopted: 
son, "Lama Yong-den, has recently wrrived in 
‘Chengtu, and ix now on her way to Tataienlu in order 
to continue her researches in Tibetan religions. 
Madame David-Neel has written several important 
ool and raany utile on Lavonia in bet 

‘Tho Academia Sinica has several anthropologists 
and ethnologists at work in West China, Mr. Mu 
Civ'ang Shou has xpent nearly two years among the 
Noso and the Ch'iarg, Mr. Chuang Hauch Pen who 
has done extensive research work on tho, Chinn 
‘Tibetan Border and who was with the Panchen 
Lama until his doath near Lake Kokonor, is now in 
‘Ghengtu, and is to spend two months among the 
Chiang and tho Gin Rong. During hia rvoerit travels 
he discovered a Inxgo tribe of Mino north-east of Lake 
Kokonor who are ealled by the Chinese Beh Mino 
‘of Northern Miao, ‘This ix of great historical im- 
portance, In the Book of Hie‘ory it is stated that 




















The Miao wore #0 refractory that some of them were 
banished to western Kansu, Since then, they have 
eon lost sight of and xome writers have inferred 





that they were absorbed or exterminated, It ix very 
Tikely that the Boh Miao are their descendants, ‘Clu 

‘also a small group of Miao near Mowchow in 
western Szechuan, that has hitherto been unnoticed 
by soientists, who may bo descendants of those who 
in the dawn of Chineso history were banished to 
sweater Kansu. ‘DAVID ©. GRAHAM. 





Chengtu, Szechuan, 





OBITUARY. 


‘African service he lind shown deep interest in 
aeronautics. He learnt to fly when on leave in 
England and, with little experienee behind him, 
ploted his om machine oxt to ‘the Gold Const. 

‘was tho first airman to perform this exploit. 
‘and settling at Winslow, 


“After retiring from Afri 
iding with enthusiasm and 


Bueks,, he took up gl 
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was frequently to be found on the Downs sit 
Dunstable. He made some notable soaring flights. 
including a climb of 5,000 feet in a thunderstorm 
andl a flight of 64 miles from Dunstable to Burnbam- 
fon-Croweh last June, 

But it is as_an anthropologist that he will be 
romombered, Ho made his first acquaintance with 
Africa as a troopor in the South African War. 
‘Thereafter, from 1902, he served the African Lakes 
Corporation in Nyasaland, ‘Phere “ho not only 
made a namo ax a fearless hunter, but also collected 
folklore nnd stories in the Nyanja language, which 
‘wore published in 1907, In that year ho went to 
‘tho Gold Coast in the Customs Service, ‘Transferred 
to the administrative department, he became an 
Assistant: Distriot Commissioner in'1911, a District 
‘Commissioner in 1915, and acting Senior Assistant. 
Colonial Secrotary and Clerk to tho Legislative 
Council in 1920, “During the World War he served 
{in Togoland, being mentioned in dispatches. 

Betore this he had employed his periodical leave 
to good purpose, Tn 1918 he liad been called to the 
Bar by Gray's Inn, He joined Hxeter College, Oxford 
Jn 1909, and became w pupil of Dr. R. KR. Marctt, 
Ho was always grateful to the Oxford School of 
Anthropology for th training and encouragement 
it gave him, 

in 1921, he became tho first head of the new 
Anthropological Department on the Gold Const 
fot up by the Governor, Sir F. D. Guggisberg on 
tho initiative of Mr. C,H. “Harper, the Civil 
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blo man for the post Iwving stro tho peopl 
tnd gained their confidence during the, prosodlag 
Sean Hi five cums lay in invowtgnting. the 
Belden ‘Stoo! andthe” Annual Report of "1021 
askaswldged Imndaorely that it wes tuo to Ma 
Tossareh teat Govornmes’ wan nble to deal inn 
ssmpatnetie epi with the Curbing event of te 
TReebraion of thas famous symbols ‘The. rowalts 
of Rattray's fons year of work hn hn now eapacity 
wrece eetoed in his, volumo lan whch 
nee, placed "Rim in tho. front. tank of” Afvoan 
anenApalogit, wan followod by Zeligin and 
“vin Aahanti (1027), hand? Low and Constitution 
(1020). the trogy was marked by Reattonys 
Aitigent cbvervations compotence in the language 
tua deep sympathy with tho People He followed 
tha with « nurvey, targly lingtl, ofthe northern 
torstorens The ‘Prives af the cohants Hinterland 
{1082}. Tiiv othor books wero Haven oltfoe and 
Grae (1013). An. Blomentary Mole "Grammar 
(018) Akonsaonanat Pollstade” (1990) nl” Phe 
Heopatd Princes (1084). : 

Rataroy was D Se, (Oxon.); (1B; and Paley 
«VOfcier WAcademi (France). He’ wax for 30 
years @ Follow of the Institute, a member of the 
Eormol for sore jones, and wan verdad the ivart 
Medal in 1933. “After his retirement, he taught 
Hausa to tho Colonial Probationers at Oxford 

Slight in build, modest and retiring in demeanour, 
hela pot ana of plendi sourgy st tng 
Views in scany ‘repeat ‘Hin’ Ponds shurehe 
fo Tor BW. 8. 


























Commissioner of Aaheat” Rattray fas tho iogvies a warm affooden Tor ies 
REVIEWS 
AFRICA. 
‘Wieherafe, Oracles and Magic among the Azania, among the people. He bad ground nuts plantail and 
‘By B. B. Bvons-Pritsard. Ozford University took Sande opinion oh whether thoy would grow 5. hi 
113 Per, Moai py af see, ai Sofas, Cute oacie holla ea hk Poona 


1 mapa ond tet figure, and inden, Price Be, 
Evory reador “must heartily ‘endorwo tho “opinion 
assed by Professor Seligman in the foreword to this 





Sock that i tne he loading works in Bria anthvop- 
logy du SYeara; It indeod an exelent 
book on'a soul subject, mimalating, packed fall of 





facts, and onaly written.” And although the author 
hows an acute avwarenoes of the theoretical problems 
Jnvolved in aatudy of magic his treatment isnot obscured 
by an exhaustive analyaa of the contributions of the past. 

‘From the point of view of fleldwore the book impronses 
by ta roundness. ‘Tho matariaike that of Malinowal 
in the Trobriande—war gathered during three exped 
tions to the aren over a poriod of twenty mantha in al 
fand so hus bean cick and tho gape filo. Te strength 
ion not only in the mass of materia 89 brought together, 
butin the admirable way in which the data have been 
digested. Tha tht author colleted the views of « 
‘wide range of informants on any’ particular topie, but he 
Tins systematically’ pursued tho policy of probing the 
Information collected, of challenging tho statements of Hix 
faformanta by puting ‘o thom opposing views and 
von of asking thon questions of calculated indisertion. 
‘Morwover, lo has supplomented tho verbal esorda with 
kono, observation of native. behaviour, and. has "sob 
Thostated to tam t0 account the reactions of his own 
servantato each other, ad the needs of his own exietenes 



























fervent iitiatd Into tho eorporaton of witch doctors 
in brif tho work is of a quality which might bo expect 
‘of « Rivers Momorinl modallint. 

‘On the theoretical side, the book is of great value in 
soveral diteotions. ids on the whole the reduction 
fof concrete native expressions to abstract tert 
‘and doseribes what the Azando classify as manu, 
fand ngua rathor than what tho author considers as the 
theoretical divisions of witch-oratt, orncles, and magic. 
In 0 doing the book adds a groat deal to our knowl 
of tha role which these three phonomena can play 
the life of @ native community. It is impossible here 

















social rlationshipe. : 
‘Perhaps tho grostst theoretical intereat of the book 
list in the: numbor ef subsidiary” problems. which aco 
formulated and to whieh an anwar fs given in the course 
heme. Zando notions 

felatons ef lame" profeaonal pectin) the 
can of layers to" protease peste) the 
Felation of oracuar to everyday utterances, tho probleme 
of faith and soopticlam; of cheating with orci; of 
Conflicting interesta of professional ‘witch, doctors; of 
tho nature of native modleines and their real or supposed 
sifecte; of personal taboo and ntual performance of the 
morally of diferent. types of magic; of magio and 
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empiry in leech-eraft; of the plasticity of belief—such 
fare but a few of the questions raised, the treatment of 
‘whieh must give a stimulus to much fature work. 

‘A book of thie kind desorver critical examination of 
‘somo of the apheres and generalizations which appoar 10 





feo len rigidly worked out. Tt in perhaps too nich to 
‘ak, in what ie aleadya lengthy volume, Tor rather more 
background of the Zande social life than has boon given 


in the eight pages of Chapter IIT, and for a comparative 
summary a€ tho end of the generalizations trom the 
Zand material, in the light of those from other areas. 
Some of this has, in fact, already boon given by the 
stor in his mat contributions to peridicals i thi 
‘country and in the Sudan, as well as In a general paper 
‘some Years ago on the morphology of magic 

‘But’ in view of the current attompts to sock for 

voonomie doterminanta of social institutions, exempliiod 

‘Radin‘s rocent revival of the " exploitation theory "” 
f fullor and more systematic examination of 
the economic elements angociated with witcheratt and 
consultation of the orscler would havo been weleome, 
We ave told that kinafolk and. hlood-brothers have to 
‘assist n man convicted of witeheraft to find compensa. 
tion; that presents have to be given to tho person who 
performs an autopay on a body, to induce him to bury 
[03 that there are economic ineltementa to witeheraft 
find. that “wealthy. commoner and princes aro not 
normally aceused of witeheraft, ‘The social and political 
‘aspects of theve phenomena. aro wall explained. But a 
‘learor analyin of the relation of the differential distri 
bution of woalth in the community to the frequency of 
‘acotuations of witeheraft, and of identifioations of it, 
Joald wo heen use” And in conneion with the 

iweney of corultation of the benge oracle, it would bo 
Aiocrable'so iow oxnctiy how far‘comparative wealth 
in fowls affects the situation. 

{In the matter of torminology, the author has followed 
hin own conventions, which are not altogether in, accord 
‘with common usage: ‘Thus he uses the term * witeh- 
Morne" not only for ihe ‘putative action of tho 
‘witohoraft-mubatance and of ita omanation, but also for 
the substance iteslf sought or discovered in the bodies 
of Again the tad of the torm ‘witch " for 
both males and females may perplex somo readers since 
in English ft applies normally to fomalos. Moreover 
tho clarity of tho Zande distinction botweon witeheratt, 
‘which fa novar in faet practised, and sorcery, which isthe 
ctual ‘practice of “ad, magi, makes it somewhat 

liMcult'to apply the author's generalizations directly to 
tho ‘phenomene of Oceanie ‘and Australian pooplea 
‘whorb the distinotion does not obtain to th same extent. 
‘comparative note on the specie uso of all these terms 
‘would have been useful to a reader in areas other than 
Xfriea, 

‘One’ cannot cavil at tho documentation presented 
for most of the genoralizations; but it might havo been 
Detter at tome points to have given native statements 
‘ayn backing 40 tho author's formulations, In the 
‘abwonce of such statements, they occasionally appear 
to be inconsistent. ‘Thus on p. 37 it is said “it i 

‘that Azando normally think of 
impernonally and part from any 
‘et on the following page 
futhor says "witchcraft means therefore some or 

‘any witches. . the concept of witcheraft is not that 
‘of an impersonal force that may become attached to 
“ persons, bat of a personal force that is generalized in 
“ Ppoech.® "Again “in point of fact Azande general 
‘regard witchoraft a an individual trait, and it is troat 
‘as such in spite of its aagociation with kinship . . . 
‘Azande do not perceive the contradiction as we perceive 
“jt because they lave no theoretical interest. in the 
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subject, and those situations in whieh they express their 
« beliefs in witeheraft do not force the problem upon 





mt (p35). But “tho Zande mind ts logieal nt 
lrg witha the famoworieof ex cltureand insists 
“onthe cegunco of te own iiom «+ tt iireditar 
«Fenn be dlacovered i the belly ofa close male kinsma 
“ Qrageteanmuroly ax nthe belly ofthe witeh nse 
(pr 33).,"To- give one. more example.” Witeheraft 
Weente’ to become aynonymous with the sentiments 
‘which are rupposed to eae tao that, Azando think of 
Tnntred and envy” and gov in tors of witehora nul 
Likewise think of witeherat in tarma of the sentiments 
ietdbcloee™ (p. 108). Bue *Azando wil not allow 
‘no to any that anybody who hates anothor is a viteh 
“or ehat witeheraft and hatred aro. synonymous, Tn 
their rpreaontation of witeherafe hatred it one th 
‘nd witheraft another thing" (p.108). Ibis clear that 
‘howe. palm of statements are not abyolutaly contra 
dictory ‘but Te needa wore subtlety to. rewolve th 
"pom inonsitoncy, “htt tha hy re fond 
‘lope connexion maggesta that they’ are. the result of an 
ver-preciaon in the ane.caso followed. by an attempt 
IS is tya euntoratatement. Sine thy are 
i and aro Hcely to ho wed by fatare 
i it would have eon bettor to Tiave 
fupplemonted trem in each eaao by native formatations 
{o'uvoid any much dieultiee an have been created in the 
fae of Codrington’ material ‘on mana. 
“Tt will bo seen from the bref reference that hus Beon 
jven to some of the prineipal features of the book that 
fi wil provide an iavalunble source ‘of material for 
tnrhropslogn sino. Buti addition ie weleome as 
fn important. contsibution. to ‘applied anthropology. 
‘he expditions of the author wera eatriod out ab. Se 
invitation of the Government of the. Anglo-Egyptian 
Surlan, and mainly at their expense, Tt in to be hoped 
‘hat the knowledge tue gaiiod of some of tho moat 
Aiclt gpects of native elit and. practice with which 
‘hdrainiseration has to doal, will give a simul to other 
‘Governmonts to act ina italas manner 
RAYMOND BIRTH, 
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‘The Bornu Sahara and Sudan. By Sir Richmond 
Palmer, KCMG. | London Murray. 1990. 


114 SRY 06 28 auton, 3 maps 
Behe 
Long ‘el 
rail Soro 3 
Ba Merny lied (oe 
Pa arian Afar cleliations the Western 
Fear test ut bre with a mon competence 
ste ae eeaationet Bara ae i grom tiough 
Sea ee eet a Rat histery ot 
aa ce eke of “Abs” latory. i Sir 
Rew acnd paler wings ie indetood ie 
Righnond Pale awe” Motoweal records and 
Se ct base He Suave information Ub eat 
Series fat or of cular aren 
Tee ee ine eeiaRurope at Avas inreechee 
Car cet ets ete cae Alia cone 
‘erat Bh he Senn af ncn ym, 
rer Tat “ike the author ie ula 
Nee tee ate halt of dananteln pete ot toe 
ie Tate at ahs bosk sana a uu tlle 
at et Mane a heprenive 
cetera takers felustey and gi of dzeorery 
Fenny eaters eorppenel by Berna end Hata 
‘Solan "gry ance nee, 
wa eh" ynarey Borka and Nigerian history. 
Mont of them are published hore (in English translation) 
Hott Ais kane? "Tho fit group of tocol nto ™y 
See ain ee cng ae conse of Mans, 


inate contact with Born and the 
ria have made Sit Richmond 
‘tho history of that 
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“grante of ‘privilogs," Dotowed by various Born 
ings on stats ofcers,fucn of high ramiy or groups 
Of pvlge, strangers living in Born mich. the 
Futbo or tho" ara ==mareante of "Syrian and Aste 
4" provenanoe (p16), The calc of these hres 
cs ig dated 1086-107, ‘the testn famed tn cortaln ott 
formalo, blowingn and forms Sf addess, quote acon. 
nally ata of tribes and counries known at the tine, 
‘Tow historical fats, und ert data 
Pala aaation Some of them 
information on tho polieal organtea 
af Born "Par wer for amply at amen 
rom ta ia part of the privilogegrasied bythe ing 
: {9-an infuontiat non (Pulbe)furnily (p. 80).” But the 
1 Bry f ora nn th ward oF the author, the 
+ hiatory of itn ruling cast, the Maghurl(p-0), "Many 
“ of the manuscripts aro documents of « hactow dynaati 
Fietory only, chtonologia late of kings; art gad rate 
inaigndcant rcorda of that rene tlt wary, mid the 
‘more. peculiar cisoumnatanom of thelr hfe and death, 
‘But tae documenta are meray a framowosk for the de: 
tailed "and stimolating cominents. and. explanations 
which the author haa to give. They” covert field fur 
Beyond that dofinod' hy th contonts of the records 
thomaeven. Sir Richindud Palmer brings together all 
lleratuo, ancient and ‘modern, Buropenn, Arab. and 
‘Afioun, that ‘boaty ou the: Sun, ie afry: and its 
‘coe. “Ho dea almont the wholo htory of Maran 
tteilation Sato tho ‘gels of date, which” house to 
Slusidatoopisodos and names refered to inthe records 
Tete romadines dificult not ta ows tho theme over ths 
Hoh variations which envelop i 
‘Whire records and comment bets on anthropologient 
tations of presnt-day Nigeria the wuthors explana: 
Aleit aro fou convincing. “twas interested to dlsoover 
{ono of the recorda a eforence to the joking relations 
Dotwoon tho ‘Basan and Fulbo af Uotau (pba 
Thavo. found this joking relationship till Seating 
botweon docandants ‘Sf the two tree who ace ling 
to-day in entirely now surroundings andy by  curous 
Son 6 fat, agnin an neghboury, tammy, botweon tho 
Fulbe rulors of Nupo and tho Basi-Ban sides in Nu 
country. “in. Northern Nigeria joking relationship bn 
fhe itachi group goon often had in hand with cosy: 
Sovsin readonahip® iat to explain, as Bir Richmond 
Balmer dows, the joking rolalonahip"betroen tribes 
fr tribal sections ‘a eplying original crow-cousn 
ack cn, i alta fra 
(pp, 78-74), monna confusing an nccaptedratonalan. 
ion with abtual cial orjgin. Tho author like 
tnany "walter on Northern Nigeria, adopte th rather 
Tallaading tno of Hanna tome whea dealing with non: 
Finan ‘eli facta tear aeording to 
, reongting the superiority of the Kore caso, 
{the Koro, aldol, rw nod cast, but a tbe), 
tthe Gee ita tat thal Celi) a ore 
“« powerfal® 184)" The Goal moat eerainly coutd not 
hae said that, for dain & Haon word, dnt u very 
Ile or ttt wha the Gat word for 
"medicine is ahips and for magi hu 
ha itor Ao dub ‘ad went of faseinats 
inaeral in ths book, chough, 1 fay, of very nog 
Yalue, ‘The "social “anthropslogiat, io whieh ee 
Brome guild the reviewoe belongs wil search, pothaps 
titi apatonty, forthe aeologcaly intresting aad 
© felt Tate wih are: vnttaral through the book. 
Neither, owover, will day his admiration forthe 
‘randioie ‘canvas’ on whish Sir ‘Richmond, ‘ulmer 
Pint he tre of Want Alvonn clr and hiner. 
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Centrestde Style de In Sculpture Nazre AMticane. 
‘cuifde Portuyaise Slore-técne, Lisera 
115 citea'or Tone Oahemay ee Nigiri "Hy 
Gael Mjemnheles Paris Ronee ISR as 
pla. 58. Price 50.fra. 

iy ny routed as he lor wor on 
ogre Ask hive tty sppeared ia Waroas Iangeage 
JES tio ia spo for ene proce svar and eons 

intention ot tho tne of fabs rnoen 

‘Aa a condor aaloetor ond ee faring with 
tha tooanertary nal menus ote Bee Cast fe 
moier might bo regardod aa admirably fitted to set out 
To al SC ongulche Wise the en ase ames 
3 Sted oles of Win sate fee es 
ite survey of Nore Soulpeue fear neving te 
nchioverns ints rrpock tn the foes Po as 

iration which sorved Mr, Kjorsmeier when dealing 
‘wh poopln with hom be fe oetoeny Beet me 
Yor hevelpenjonil erway to the tetas nen 
Ris weond groups In ho photography thore we soar 
Tank'ol tha fe mibeny?iy soeoRlion which Senet 
teveahanco the quality 2 the rpeelmons Mastrated he 
awa TY Oe eines fis 

uu ognalvble tha the method of presentation may 
acseand fog the inprston of tale whlch the ts 
Sonveys. he echo is basically. eogrepticale wick 
rt ote as So haalons popsistion tal auart 
fates flowed by anand at the mals teu ot 
Sale expresian. "Wen tia hua bot upplict te 
fcoeion fees, We ect onw of steer race 
{agra vacance wh ihe wanatve artes fea 
ipod production ofthe book "Whore ext iad Soted 
fre vipagn inusd with advantir ier avons. | 
‘hott Mey aoe a none of hw ang af eae 

ton ‘which, for exampioy iota the. glo. of 

np Hardy in tet Nee i 

Whilst it is exceedingly difficult to appraise the 
entativenos of Mx: Rjoranoir's contibuier antl the 
fal craperath of years Rowse Voere apron ee 
{ar m0 eatclonttndsation of ener ‘or erelspaae 
Of a delet sepuaion 9 agro sacle” Fes 

ries would ese to pln fran evaluation based on 

Baropean teihatic aca, Even ae ae 

bar probebly aredont for any tenphuss on Use aod 
Palaled tures‘ gn an faulhcech awrcioa et os 
Thali of some of to pigetversta safes” 

The ection on the ond nuccomf i ta acoouie 
of the iniagresion of arty nnd tae el of the ce, 
foclolon lee tip ac af the Tortie eon heme 
Eooureged more tatnaled sommansecy A ‘sce 
{ining ith Berta fs sot fe Maal deta 
uperts 0 have ovedoed Ling Rate note seers 
{Eben we Atha i ih hs 
Sores pooeensd ease ned ‘by Hattrey. 

"Tho inadequacy ‘of tho wxtaal selredons rants 
sqainte sen of hwo ing rue > 
or tatuestudon” urthormore ako to sche ini 
reply 0 a miu ‘or the sovcotion Of ihe whee: 
Frio weirs in uncotventoga! ed eluted spray 
Tele Zor tore tulnie andiontes of sabes 
Beshape the gualy af tose eadies eee eoneeeed 
Eyre with Bab toy nad ear masa ta tee Sa ot 
‘expositions and ess in the way of incomplotelydocumented, 
teatpuonn iowouid nator ispte eeae ese 
ager tho concluding folie fetanel ao 
‘Sibode,eimap an an indoes TREVOR THOMAS 


Style de a Sculpture Nagre Africaine. 

‘Volume iit, Belgian Congo. By Carl Kjeremefer.- 
itions, Albert Moraned, 1987. 82-29 

56 plates. 60 france. 

As wo become reconciled to M. Kjersmeior's method: 
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and style, the appearance of the plraso “Les contren 
fo'atyles'y trouvent cher lens "at. tho bead. of 
‘cach section is now gpooted. with a hoto of faxiliasty. 
esa satisfactory, but equally « part of the catalogue 
method of prestntation, is the political framework of 
province into whieh the caitaral or teil diviions 
i with ito cane. "Tho author sco to havo appro- 
lated thin alifeulty, for accounts of certain sylea 
fa Ben porponed tee eat wham, refren 
i een aaa to those which have. already’ appeared, 
In'avmorc whigh ote ou to define “centr diye 
it might lave boon moro satisfactory if M. Kjerso 
iad taken firm line and abnndoned any’ atteropt. at 
political Tention, whilst establishing his artistic centres 
Jin specifically cultural beset. It iy. perhaps for this 
‘enson that'a nonao of dissatisfaction in aroused, a fooling 
of Inck. of fiemness or coherence in" tho exposition of 
{he main thesis, which should ho the work's justifeation. 
‘Thun, while thoro is moro attompt in thin: volume. at 
teathetio evaluation, notably. inthe ‘octions on. the 
Baluba and the Baktibe or Bushongo, the general regional 
features, seen in tho placing of the hands, the attention 
to rivles of haindroming, tho elaborate no of tattooing, 
fd the diferent treatment accorded to. fetish ant 
Aincestor figures aro indientod only in passing; it would 
Five en valle to have devo tin tthe end 
‘comparative aurvay and synthesis of thevo traits, 
‘Though Mt. Kjermmoter hay Ten ae great pains to 
Aiferentinve Baluba, Bena Lulva. and Baka (oven 
to the extent of amending ‘Torday and. Hardy) thero 
fexthowe thee groupe a beso quality in watt con. 
‘option which serves to unify, them aa a style contr, 
Contemplation ‘of the ‘author's own’ ilustrations will 
‘how, for examnpl, « more furdamontal artistic difer. 
{mica betwen the two Dalube specimens (Figs. 4 and 9) 
‘seigned for diferent functional purposes, than between 
the same Balube ancestor figure and tho Bakuba ancestor 
figaro (No. 25). Inoidontally tho treatment, of these 
ancestor figures in every” caso ahows a magnifeanco of 
ityle and execution which places them amongat the 
{oa thingn ia Negro arts" oithar, as M. Kjaer 
niggosts, bocatne tho artist sought to arouse in tho 
‘doscondanta tho iurtrios momory of the ancestor, or 
Beenie” tho ‘gure ing, mor, rarely executed a 
portraits and only by’ the dnest artits, were conceived 
With more critical iesplration. “hero isa. valuable 
Tammany of the fate availabio for'u series of royal 
rata from the Baka, whi ae ameng. he vary 
few African works whieh can bo dated with any dogees 
of certainty. One Yn inched to domaur to’the class 
tation of certain Bakongo figures as ancestor when 
‘would ‘appear to bo. best regarded as 7 
ho iar deh copeaptian, pruned 
free strongly influenced by ‘Catholic missionary enter- 
prio.” Similarly, we should find that the varied outline 
BE tho nails augmented rathor than dotracted froin 
artistic quality’ of tho Baleongo “nail fotishes." One 
‘Wonders, 09, if the figure devcribed as do composition 
cubique™ (Fig, 41) when examined without proj 
Svould not be" etter accounted sans grando va 
rt 
Bome of the most attractive carvings come from a 
{group designated by ‘1Kjoramoier as Isena Lulua, show 
E'groae senso of humour in the crouching figures an 
{nth fantaay fa the tattooing, mest comparable, as the 
Sathor rightly. suggests, with tho surface. treatment 
Gf Moor carvings. “Tt la Interesting to note that the 
© moat vigorous werk comes from thoab peoples who ba 
hoon warring conquerors, the Balube and the Mangbetu, 
the latter produeing particulaly dominating forms and 
Shuracteristiclly domed narrow heads. An shterosting 
feotnieal evelopment, in reeponee to material readily 
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Written of an area so rich i material, this volume 
has many fine illustrations, equal in. many: respeots 
to those given inthe first volume. ‘The bibliography 
is extensive and the notes copious, referring mostly to 
sources of other illustrations for tribes which the author 
thas heen content to list in a tantalizing manner at the 
fend of his sections, ‘There would havo been. much 
fadvantage in omitting those illustrations. which, good 
fas they are, have. already been reproduced. x0” often, 
in favour of others for these lost mown tribes. In 
this connection ono lias heen ed to examine rather 
lonely the basis for M. Kjerameier’s designations of 
fogions of rtyle, and it may be as, well therefore, to bear 
Intmind when roading, that of the fifty-six iMluxtrations 
tix are of woll-known specimens from national colleotior 
six are from presuraably private collections, and the 
remainder are M. Kjorineior's own. 

‘There is to bo a fourth volume, which itis hoped will 
draw together tho irregular pattern of the first thre 
fand Iond more coliesion to the design of M. Kjorsmeier’s 
thesia. ‘OR THOMAS. 


available, is seen in the rave i 
Warega. 





























aeligtone 
117 saneeneeemate 8 on 
Ft Le ET Panton of West 
Alten eu pon Compan sp fn ie 
Aer a ear af eign set: 
recy Laat, acon he oto 
Se a ar he Bee oe 
Sito SCBA Bl ag 

Aaghe a Frt De M talgrel, De, Wiebrand's 
atltgnah, pines pottnat sic nd Se 
SEE ra ace eth lle 
Ae Pak See ; 

Tee ee et set the rlifous saps of 
yer tm iran, Stes foe aleh an 
eh, ca a amet arr ot 
deoma mac pa mus Se Re acrdous 
fee Aten Set ele efoday dee 
See eet cut kad sotiten ia then 
But, arenes, ole sera tn. Bot, tie 
Se ee te ieee erat and 
dete amd the Sane, Se eathre wi 8 











Ustinitely roligious orientation. This comprises all 
‘thot which contain the elements of Death; the Intos 
mediate stato; Rebirth; the "new Adam * and. his 





Fonctions to his own social onder. The last part of the 
Thesis contains 0 eetieal_analyaie of the tories of 
Frobeniun, Hutton Websior, Seburte, vist Gennap aad 
Hauer, And boro woud. soem that, although the 
ftuthor has tried, to be neictly tinpartial, he hs not 
togethar euceeedod. 

"The work would have gained greatly in valve if 
Dr. Hildebrand had ‘come into. porsonal contact with 
feme of tho societies The has oxarmived. #0. carefully: 
“which Moakee ona realize how inuch the co-operation oF 
Dprychologists end ethnologiste is needed in fovtork, 
‘Aithought tho ‘religious sido of the socitien ang” boon 
‘round it  difteaie to draw line between the religious 
{tthe socular, among African teibes generally; and to 
{cide where. Tangic. ends and religion Bogie, " Also, 
torr "and mage ne. ofton conf Gemma 
‘Word Zouber may seem to mean either. Dr. Hildebrand 
Hats SAG Noaity Ha alia objet the combating 
of magi, so maust fe + esl poatn wail strogoe 
i Snagiee” “Whee genefaly happens in, Afri is that 
SIRE" magio is ned to counteract “black magt 
‘otherwite nofcery, and vice voren, The author ends by 
discussing the poselble connexion of the Smet Soctetios 
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with the Elensinian Mysteries and the Prototypes draws 
‘4 general conclusion, and appends x very. useful 
“iterature of the subject. He does not sem to have 
Ahad necess to tho latest, researches of Dr. Sensei and 
M. Vorgint, ‘which throw considerable light on the 
‘mibject indirectly. Neither ‘vex he mention. the late 
Mr, onlay, whine Knowledge of ere, Sovotion in 
Afvicn ‘vas perhaps unequalled, "A sinilar monogenph 
is monde for tho Fatern ‘ut outnorn Afiean tb, 

nly when a complowe survey hax been attempted can 
poeboloay "buon ure foundations. Mennvhil, 

F. Hildebrand’s work in an extremely solid. stepping. 
tomo to futuro progress in this dinvet in 

“There are-a fw maiaprints, a on) 
js ropented twice, with -ominion ut 
disastrous rewuit. 














London : 
Price ‘Ta. Od 
uipon life in South 


Corporal Wanzl. Ly Pvnk Lrowulee, 


Muon oe iawit Yoo 7 pp 
118 the mand 


‘To render looking 
Africa, andl recalling to. mentor 
‘women af the land with whom their work brought them 
Into ontact, this wil bo pleasant book to have be 
thom, "Me, Brownlee fr obviously doing just this thing 
tren andl personalities out of the past ong 
‘he memory of one who fae had all the 
fail to the lot of w Dintiet Magistrate 
On him Afton ant tir people have 
ado the kindof impromion tha i novituble to the largo: 
Hroarted and liberat-manded whiten, 
oro aro tonight ori inal and of thos 
contre around Corporal Wana! and his litle group of 
Police. “Every ono of the twenty-eight throws light upon 
Ferme comer af the Afsana, though not al ao 
qually”tuccoual in apeaking througit our English 
itu he uthento tougher of to Banta Re 
achieve thi, of sours, is the outstanding difioulty of 
the translator. ‘Tho wathor in thin case has obvicwuly 
had tho original African voices and vocabulary clearly 
it his memory, but m more formal Bnglah votabula 
has frequently 'obtruded itslf, and made Afvicn pou 
‘ith Jet of simple boauty and aptoea than ie might, 
oti od, tn Afton sprang, ven tou 
‘his ogeasional hanaieap. Somo of te talc are char 
somo very enlightening. iid best Badent and. 
Banks Note ‘ud "Phe Liate- Brown Bird. Others will 
apprecinta. what “Africa. haa moant. 0° thom. under 
sce” of the oor ies. "th hank for ‘thin who 
Femoraber, peshapy, sathor than for tho gonaral Toader 
{n'sonreh ‘of high fntorené or thrill, But any: man oF 
‘woman about to go into Afrion forthe Qe time, and who 
‘wil bo in touch With village or rar life, may take Chis 
ook"up, with confidence, ax an introdvetion to the 
Bantu mind. CULLEN YOUNG. 


‘The Savage Hits Back, or The White Man through 

Eyes. By Julius B. Lins. tniroduation 

Brentano Malinowski, Professor of Untivop. 

is the University of London. ‘Translated 

by Fine Baron” Lando Hoar, Dito, Li, 19% 
13 luatraions bibliography. 

‘hwo intended oben npn ite 
amen exprestod by natives in plastic and dacorstive art, 
Info of te gthors expen In hs atv in 
itis impousblo to rogard the light which he throws upon 
Hi nbjoce aw calorie. Thats no evidence oat the 
vaya Gedung eed a ary the rol 
Dractioal exporionco of the problems of nogro social 
End adroiniiraton “in any of tho four continent, 
‘Unfortunately much of what is related in the historical 
gurmmary i ta, ut na rein given to Berean or 
‘American governments for their eforts to remedy ast 
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mistakes, ‘The prosent writer considers that negro art 
is not original but imitative in character. ‘Tho ordinary 
native of Afrien has a koen genao of Inmous andl justice, 
‘As a general rule ho resenta fines and imprisonments 
‘andl prefers corporal punishment. Ho leads as.a. ru 
a naa ally sia i” or in retona rt 
specimens of human figures cannot bv = 
caricatures, consures, oF lewd. ‘The mamiorous ilu 

trations aro obviously selected to prove the author 
point of view and in this respect the primary title of the 
hook is an unfortunate one. ‘The statement (p. 48) in 
rospoct to the antiquity of the art of smelting’ ores by. 
Dativer in Afview in opon to question. The effects of 
centuries of Awiatie communtention and settlements 
‘on the enst coast of frien from Capo Guardaful to the 
Limpopo River, combined with the cultural rosulte of 
the great annual Moslem pilgrim journeys by millions 
tof tho inhabitants of two continents, appear to have 
Doon entirely overlooked by the author. ‘Tho reader 









































must therefore decide for himsolt how far tho text is 
political in character andl not what might be expected 
to be. the! considered and unbiased deduction of & 





practical fleld anthropologist in reapect to. 


et 


Apecialized subject, ‘A. 
African Genesis. By Leo Hrobeniue and Dowjlae 
©. For, “aber and Faber, London, 1038, 


120 Pie's 








Good reading’ though it is, and full of oxcollont 
ial, this ia a provoking and unsatisfying work, 
Detwoon two stoola : “prevented by ita. subject 


from making really: populat appeal and spoilt a 
sclontite contribution by trying to" encompass it Data 
‘appear to have boon futhlenly cuts whch Profoewr 
bonita could prosumably have. applied. and which 
hhe’ may’ "have ‘nipplied. inthe. Aanie rien: or in 
Rryiivda, ‘Also it isitating not to iow it th storen 
told are ‘reasonably litera teunsoriptions, or Sreo pars: 
Phrases’ to be "oud for entertainment, as, M.” Fox 
Tuggerts. 

Fhin, these limite it in an ontrancing book. No 
lover of follclore and no lover of Africn oan, dispute 
it tnd, though “ity coold have bean” greater, its 
vilue for" comparative atudy’ in undeniable. “Alo, 
Usepite tiasing’ data, oma parts may prove: to have 
historical value—and with tho data certainly: should 
have, ey, light may bo thfown on the origin of the 
Fulbo, which in all a matter of conjecture, while the 
gheiaton of Intuono” ofa connection with 
Baypt of peoples now remote ftom that country, may 
bev mintod. by thea records. The prosent reviewer 
emnomborn his mrprie ne nding © potfct bas-relief of 
thevmable anteloper-hebitat wll south of the equator 
‘nt Abydoa. of. Phe Pied, Sanunty 4, 1013, 

‘The stories and mythe from’ Algeria” to. Southora 
Rhodesia cover a wida ld and fink up in an extra: 
ordinary manner vith each other and with the world 
Beyond ‘to do the rock “drawings with which” this 
volume ie t0 aaimirably lusteuted’* ‘The details in the 
Iegend aa abn ar of particular interest and thw se 
aifrsorded wth Herary tows, which ie what aes 
‘ne fear departure from tho original an oes the pointed 
tora nso of the fable fouure which abe ang 
Hag himgsf collected wich legends and fables has found 
tobe gonorally Inking. 

‘The illustrations "are uniformly good and most 
valuable, The following struck me particularly the 
ain maker (p. 41); the Sight of bowmen (p. 120), which 
feoms to’ bean early example of “pin-min” drawing, 
tind wry lifelike too; ‘and x remarkable: turned ey 
hnead in tho Tote hana figure on'p. 308. ‘The pioturs of 
the: bull and the ram in some pictines indicnte the 
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Egyptian influence, which may be of an earlier age than 
‘the authors suggest. ‘The little maps in the textare moat 
helpful. ¥. H. MELLAND. 


‘Travels and Advantures In Eastarn Africa, By 
‘yah Tass old "by "Lovie Herman 

124 Capeinon he 'Van Mideel seciy, 1000"S 
tele ez 292, 958 pp apn trains, 
Nathaniel Innes bog to petlan fe journal 1833 
val thereby Tngeted ie mowernent for extending 
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British authority over Natal whieh Tod to its 
in 1843, Ionacn himself had, then left. South Africa, 
find after wandering in OMI Calabar and Sierra. Leone 
‘was last soon by his relatives in 1858. 

His writing i vivid, dotailed and accurate, and is 











tho enly comprehonsive account of King Chaka: and 
Iie “Zaoloos? before they came under. European 
influence, 


‘The Van Riebeck Socinty has done well to re-publish 
this truly. classical narmaéive, a substantial “addi 
10 0 series already widely upprevinted, TT 








RACIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Rasson und Vélkertunde : Lebensprobleme der 
Ratsen,” Geselschatten, und” "Valier, By 
122 Wakely Sethian Biasnaehweig Vieconh 
180 eps a8 wh 30 ples an 96 
farures in text 
a ‘lute, ua the. preface staton in writen tn 
ser th euro tw nan Sat 
fora Bslogiol interpretation of social an etnclogia 
maton, ak aajuntents Hatween man aden tron 
trent fom the amaloes human groupe to tho Tanga 
Dr_'Mthimann begin, ‘with: the biologien! asptetaof 
Faiural slg nog. nen and goer on to, the 
Albmenta'ef etionent and iniomourse Te. environ. 
snort ia precited’ ae a ayate of ler nletions 
Til contol whereby 16 grea race in eafablshed, 
sit equlves ia appespriate Socal Grganission and i 
Tho peslendy of rcpaniste receive separate 
Sonudereionschd algo thow of eaal degencraton 
hn fart lok mua anc i 
eopraphlea ant blologien, with ar tndrying pina. 
at wkigh tain pringple materiaiat and. detetminit, 
Retarally wo look further for De, Mahhimann’s treatment 
of payehooiceluttrm, both the att of snavidunl 
rnitas and fhe trangeetintal constructons which are 
The anbjectmatter of rectepesilogy.". What i the 
nar, annum "a asa 
Darbar high makes ofviliatfon poanblo? “AN lone 
Eaty protien i th wonderfl rer el of eaftemen, 
Wegidte and “otheen,  untruned "according to out 
Tallona bul somplecsy master of their inmate tanks 
nd materais: "Be. Mahimann dew 
fovea ineatgations of Porto 
What nef the ua cing af tn 
chanpor'aa'h'or be falloved i outline’ trough lng 
rors prions as Chow of Germanic anguty 
What worrles Dr,’Muhimann iv that, after all that has 
appa in te dretion of extaliahing = pure "racer 
webe'theie appropriate eure, marking acomn now 
Iuve rechiod Elche of now prospect of promineity 
Phynitalobwtaties arena wo batructs thee fe 
PeMaredperios of various tints, an eetrerpondng 
baton de pryhologin eats ‘the tng 
‘atrnee (or exer) of ina nth Toren pa, an 
Stabatmn ont in Modern Indi Ching nnd Japan 
Ofer ther rataaan Thon aang 
Shnpter on the American Nogr, and on contemporary 
Govelopments. in Nogro “Attics, Spanish Americ, an 
the ti aes poet wc would eb) 
2 n'a lipperyslebe Yowarde a deopae Hretencen, 
“rho way fe now clear for Dr, aan fo de 
tole ace" andthe norm German programe 
Sts meothygiene’ "Tho" conception of race mands 
SE sated to nln notin of 
roquiyam: tf impoeuble to Germanic Angle 
Be Gait) for this nt un bo grateful i wo ean 
Sho Want just fe Gormanie or Anglos posible, bo 
born so before itis too late. Tho taak of the ‘ nordic 
Pam ehenpoonded intel, pp, 590-042, 1 Goma 






































































realize the conceptions of Race and Natiouality (Votk- 
sti) hy tay ler he white man's pura and 

‘imperial rerponaibility" along with the ret of thelr racial 
functions. And for this, they wil nee euch aequaintanen 
wk clr author, ae Px Mn form 
in thi book “He fe 'alwayn worth while 10 realize how 
titer people took at them matters and that the Bngish 
hhavo til chance. of being “white men,’ non Angi 
ned angel, iM 








A ert investpton of the blood eroups and 
Sette taasl spetiene by Oe 
103. Bieter fence *Brdiatn Ns Ti, satay 
Rtn tan terns: Gator IB, 





2381 pp. 
Di. Matta, who ix Lecturer in Borensie Medicine in 
Cairo University, and has made considerable investiga 
tignn of human serology, propouna a new theory of the 
Inheritance of the classe A and B bloodgroups, The 
Sriginal theory of Hizni aed hat the and 
igenos wore independent, {sey in soparnto chromosome 
pains, “Bauer endeavoured to explain certain discrep- 
Tincles by asiruming that they swore genetically linked ard 
howed about 11 por cont. of crossing-over. Bernstein's 
theory, bated mainly on atatistion and now gonerally 
‘accopted, asaumen that A, Hand 0 aro allelomorphic to 
teach other. But. whilo this theory is watisfuctory in 
raplalning wtatiatically tho blood group frequencies in 
ferent populations, yot from the point. of view of 
heredity there “aro a nuonbor of known oxceptions. 
Acondng to" Bematin’ ory, whan ‘one ot both 
parents belong ta the AB blood group, none of the 
ron can bo 0. But after allowing for case of 
macy thore ‘remain 0°05 ‘percent. exceptions 




















logs 
‘against the father, and 1-08 per cont, exceptions against 





tie mother. 
‘ntta examined the bloodsgroups of 52 funilion with 
Loehifasoin Glaxgow, and 8 furition with 300 eid 
inal. "He found eerfatn exceptions, which could not be 
Seplaind by Boramein thoy nor By gta. He 
pulaorward amoditied view whieh wil explain nach ae. 
‘Beefy. ho propared an anti werun and Sida nine 
different "blook typen, vit Os ye Ae, Bye Bye AyD 
Titi dpBiy aby. Unies Thoms, he regards dy an 
ANS difeig only quantitatively. ie farther sawimen 
i oprovnted four timer. 
ilual might bo Adda, 44 A0e4A00, 
hi thes gg tong ent ad 
con to sly, witle AD00 corresponds to the 
Groner dy reaction," similaely for 2. Te thos possible 
for an individual to have such a formule as ABBO, in 
thie al three agglutinogens wre present 
"This hypothenis appears to explant known inhosi 
ance of tho bloodsgroupe, antl to, account. for. tho 
‘xcoptonn to.'Bomateins hypothesi,Coreain of ite 
fete! eottoguars avo not however, ben APE: 
Siteds FO ina th font gone, and not macy 
tho baenee of and B, it willnot oceur dt the wae lock 
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‘ofa chromosome as 4 and B. Matta’s diagrams on p. 128 
do not correctly indicate what would happen in erossing- 





% over, and he doot not consider the poss 
: tions. "He rightly emphasizes that the ne 
3 shoul not be appli modicegally, untit 
i more fully tested. 


‘This work contains a good deal of other serological 
Investigacion, in polation to tho and 2 wall as the 
M and N blood groups. The future will determine 
‘hothor tho now theory is preferable to that of Bernstein, 
Its totraploid implications will also roquire. careful 
examination, ‘R. RUGGLES GATES, 


Enquites Anthropologiques dans trole_ Villages 
SAN ns Roumains des Carpathes. Faculté de Médecl 
: 194 Sebrearoce reavterevinsaecacs anieen® 
snirylonirh oy Brit toner Bassas 
Imprinaria Courdig AGE, UT pp Me pea ah 
a Mogren. rice tb 
ag cs Aertel 


ta relating t0 the physical 
charactors of the inableants of threo villages in diferent 
parta of Central Rumania, Tt in said to bo eomplomon: 
Rory to ‘a vanto.enquito soviotogiquo ot aust ethno. 
Merophique ‘mur. le" village. roumaln, ontrepriso pat 
« Bingttat Soeial Roumalm” of whick tho Ave rwuite 
Ihave been published. ‘Tho records include blood groupe 
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for nearly 2,200 people, measurements and. descriptive 
oboorrtions for ony 0, und wlandarized phot 

ph of the hoad from threo angles, thon ef $0 
roiaeed, he roport in" concerned. aleet 
erally with tho prenntton of So tata and 

ther data; this i porfotly adequacy diagrams 
freely set, A fer comparisons aro made with constants 
tor 80 students at Basar, bu ctor the vilage 
naps aro not compared with en another oF with af 
Sthor material, ‘Rusher treatment in ancther volume 
promised, An investigation of a fow English villagos ax 

Eomprohensive as this one would be very weleomo. 
Gi. a, 








Le Pithecanthrope était Il un Pygmée?_Considera- 
125 wet fa généalogie humaine, Inspirées par 


les recherches récentes sur l'ancienneté et les 
Paul Buyssons.. Pari (Purnal), 1981.48 pp. 





caractéres de certains hommes fossiles. Dy 


“Tho lack of agrooment otween withorices roger 
tho condlusiona to be derived from a comparison of the 

Sook ll mang of mn with tho deen 
‘species “encouragod. tho writer ofthis pamphics to 
‘tivanco the, hypothons that existing pray” peoples 
Fopremont a bond between the two. gxdupa.” Bue his 
Ingenious dafenco of this view isnot eouvineing, G. Mf. 
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Life in a Haitian Valley. By Melville J. Herskovits, 
198 Reet Shad Reo 10r, k F80 + 


PR, 
This book : ‘an attempt to discount several 
sions: Renate Hiteaine et Sina ie 
ores oral teeenene rade tera 
ind” acta wartgten 2a erat 
tov ang Mein oo grea deeln 
of ii, oa meme oft 
ol co Reig ogee wan cneeed 
Se A 
BLE reer ae ie es 
rate seo ats acy nie api aed 
acy on gopeet es omens oper 
Soe rea tare (etal he sry are: 
Ben ie ace sunt, dna ne 
TERA? Bical ae de ae Me 
MiTbe phelogeplie productions abo 

Sots mgsSledian so ie gine 
chee Seager tow pos gowns 
"a a a ha et 
oy ieee toe eggs mitre 
senegal 
He ec ne Sal 
es, eee nate erin. 
Ra loor et Ste Ses ie 
fi ae aig, Debate ae 
meget al sah seri cere ein = 
aioe onal erin sats eS oe 
a Darga ee a Capes or 
ime att ad ok pecans ce od 
Eres pa ek ot poze I he te eh 
ere alte eat facta 

oo es ie leone 
even el prs pot ks 
peat Poort ek eee are 
coanales Say a cena J tnt tio 
jae ft aed a en ot 
eee, Marthe eral elk bee 
PCR gy pot rea 
detailed West African tribal origins of tho Haitian 
ci ak ees alaeo  an 
angen peg ely Lo 
Sangam 
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egards th, spolling, tho book is written in American, 
‘Tho word" excorinte’ on page 272 is, prosumably an 
‘rvor for * exeerate,’” ‘The styfo is womothmen somewhat 
abstract and obvowre, eg." Might it (tho craving for 
‘oxcitement) not ropronent « kind of compensation for 
% tho horarted:puyehio ‘aso with ‘which a culturally 
“ misunderstood peoplo approach thelr own existence? 

‘Thin book ia ‘lao. '« study” in. “acoulturation a 
orriblo phraso for the interaction ‘of two different, 
cgulturos—Bronch and West "African in” this cus. 

Cultures do not entirely give way ono hefore another, 
joven whore tho ono was carried by slaves andl this 
“: othor by mantora; evan though the ono la separated 
‘from its source by thousands of rolls nnd. hundreda 

of years, and the other derives a continuous ronowal 
of vitality from gonstant. contact, with. its original 
‘+ homo." Witnoas jazz" Ono is left to guoss whiethar 

of the culture into 
ita original components of. whether it isu study of a, 
mongrel culture as an entity. 

‘Tve sexual lfo of the childten js intaresting, * Boya 
of "0 and. 7 suiroptitioualy " exporiment "with gids 
ot. thoit own age’ in the: rox ect, despite” parestal 
warnings.” This. caases, however,” as noon "as. the 
firls ato nubile, for then they’ are ‘under “stiet 
Aupervision.” "Six oF sovon in tho ago at which the 
ivilized. Boropoan ehild's sexual activities enter upon 
{ latont period to resavaken at the approach of pubacay, 
“Though brothers and sisters sometimes continue 26 
“ sleop togothor until the age ‘of puberty, it is ait 
“ that attompta at intoreourse ‘between ‘theta rarely 
occur, fr, according “to ‘Haitians, the, “childsen 
“gradually gengo that thi a bad and 

boy approaching puboety who. wishes to. satisfy: his 

Hor sex play gooe to find alittle moightso 
“Keto, whee nub gi ae withdruyn trom the 

‘company of the boys, the latter play with younger 
Birls who havo.not yet renched puberty" OF car 
wt Gi hen ldo shan here “ded 

from these later that they obtain full kaowlodge 
“of “sexual procedure.” ‘Tho’ Haitians seem” mess 
civilized. then’ Malinoweki's Melanesiany in ‘that. the 
parents forbid such sexual activities, which are carriod 
on ‘surreptitiously *; but’ in “another seepect (the ® 2° 
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carly separation of brother and sister) the Melanesians 
‘appear more civilized. A remarkable difference betwoon 

idans and Melanesians ia that in spite of sexual 
frosdom thore is plenty of homosexuality. among the 
Haitians of both sexes. Tt ia to be doubted whother 
rolianco can he placed (in this subject) on the author 
tau hig wif whe spent only "allo more than threo 
“months ais, and ‘part of this time was 
not used, if the author practined what hie preaches, 
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Aid “not attempt. to probe the mont seerot phases 
Sin culture during ho itil period of hin may 
“Pho cot value of thie book isthe detailed doseription 
of wen aigoun perio and dance, fom wih 
{F appoars that the roligion ie a very primitive form of 
Apleitaniam aecompaniel by the entraheng of mediums 
thd compltated by plenty” of mumbo;jumbo coloured 
by the gromor superstitions of the Toeal Christianity. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


The Eskimo Archeology of Jullanehaab district 
wih’ Briel Surkinaty af che Prenacery ot 
127 the” Gretnianders finer anenorlat 
Taisen ete wl Holved, Welds 
om Cron ne rt oat 
Sanger. a0 py, 60 es fp, 
ie vepon wed somifed hove materia cllacted by 
Mathias tnd sake? desing the 1088 eepeaion ot 
Me Beate att fr etnde Racer n Cretan 
ree talnetack dase sepnon soca tho 
Wont count of Grenland, “it''s high rousionnn 
tren lama dosply by fords and the non are ane 
ss dmmta seni hy Gor ond amon ara 
Tatty Ry Soci ixorenng, or wed malay her 
Bev ae alt Nor ettonents wer sonceniatedy se 
Mathnsor al bau alo Yo tne wine lations btewee 
damn an th an 

fo arge pare of iho rport ia taken up with the 
doling dteption ofthe tern examined Rad tal 
eat eet od I ther. 

Stathiemer Taropnase Tour types of how, each 
anttietas oe pentouarpebbd of oesupetons it 
See ata hc aa and rou nes 
tor fw te eb tar it omen 
pane” Condon tor te yeeereeion ot objet 
Ram ‘ere thn worst possible but nuffelont have, boot 
qeovvtsl bn she that eel of tho coouparta aa 
ota and eeily oomctad wus th estes ears 
Ueeengarsat te Uso north of dullneinad) end ot 
Sogn ot twa ony The ater a 
Aegon ‘ore cul feud "Anon toes 
Ferae” cbought are sone inns oan oaly ve of Nowe 
Pees Ue eae aaed that mt oats cand bt 
ig Sot as ta the eaventnste eenirye: Game 
TotodCogtiat thes tiene tat this alge type ot 
re ots ue 1360 to 1080. ein peace 
now af thom e bul uray hata half wy 

Se oa eat aeggete shee sas Wee 
‘Bowen teontso tho Nore pops wero in oscupation a 
Fae ie aac Pe oas Ralf was pose 
pe netactings ele doubt any Bakime house 
{iuan anfsant tue Nore eto 

iivsthsnue of the sovctanath an eighteenth con: 
tris re dstnty rectangular with » gst wall 
es es mentee er cana yiag Shug tage 
as Dog tie af iis tous’ Metaake regia 
Hepes anal type "Tho suture nscosated tt 
ee athe wee an wo dnd ithe rent of Wert 
Grenniaed sk th period Wee fo haa ey older stn 
ce ae aetna ere 
soar ra AS ie probubly ao to elancinad’s 
aa awed poste “AC iis Une there an 8 

ra eet nk tidasenta no dube he Tele 

Me ne a, ander h tendanay te rote 

ii man ima on tn dove ot 
all bonis kat eaig pote 

“Tho ningteenth-century type athoNag im tll Sn. uso. 
sn Bit tnd ectenglt wilt high wall ands 

Sik wc ebagaie a te ag ae of 
Th ads ait ett ad ely take 
sere MEDS thle ng be aa oft Soo. be 












































houses of thie type aro logs musnerous than. formerly 
ecmune tno Baiton have boon gathering towards The 
Bho 





schools 
ia work in the Jullanchaab district completes the 
survey of the whole of the Greenland cay with the 
‘cxeoption of the Cape York region. (The exception is 
{important because. [ei tho only” place in Greenland 
‘lire: pure Tinulo culture han been exposod, Tt it 
ood! nev that Brie Holived has just started two years 
fron hoe)" Mathiamen's wummary of the Rakino 
Irchwology’of Greenland, then, comes very opportunel 
and unehlly, Moet 

"The chapier on tho origin of Bakimo culture adds 
little to the diseuasion of Mathinagon and Birkot Stith 
fn 1990, exeopt that tho author is able to review more 
recent xenvations in. Aloka, ‘Theo show an Tso 
falture older than any’ yet found) and Mathinan. wees 
{nthem additional mupport to his ‘view that the roots of 
tho Rakion oro more ely in shel Wook thas fn 
the New. 

‘There isan apponix on ‘Bonoa from Julianchaab 


“ Dintrice by Magan Degerbol 

‘The mapa aro. from murveys by Holtved, Among 
them’ ares” Habitations in the Sullanehaab distros 
ftp and mueroundings (en. 1: 5000), the village nite 
Pac 180), an the wg ite of Uraron 
ts Ba00)- 

‘Thin report reads rather aa Mathiansen’s ewan song 
to Greenland ‘ied archeology, and. we cannot, help 
ecalling at nich a tina the very great contribution be 
fran matie to this abject daring the iagt decade. He 
ould not fail to dvelop very. considerable. clinical 
fuse in the courao of his extanaive feldcwork, but the 
important thing a that he haa harnemsed (tt his museum 
‘work, with the font that much of it has been rationalizod 
nd i pamod on ayntematio archmology. But. the 
‘more jstmdinte reault fs that we have been presented 
with a reuroned vw of the former Hakimo cultures of 
Tho whole of port-Thulo Greenland TAN COX. 


Civiization of the Amarian Indian, Vol. XI. Pratt, 
the Red Man's Moses. iy Blaine (oodale 
128 Steimaye THE" sate 
Veli iviiation, Av wld w Morenee 

Drake Ye lthoman Widea Aiord’ “Univeral af 
Phiahoma pps tbe.” $380 

“Mrs. Eastman’s biography of Genoral Pratt (b. 1840, 
Caer eee, rl dorumenta We ea 
an morale ay oc rhe Pret ms ero 
Br ina ar niesbates aed Crete 
enlace nate ft early tot 
Mae een an crap eteinon i oe 

at a "Beale npn sap for 
sat tar and ameried that evieation's a ba 
Re Wesen Rterlo ibe ho belloveds edo fatare 
Ce at aes cat wiser oan ley 
Maliltas"Paaan® co"abuume the fl repay’ ot 
iedtedoe! Taedirc oluoetional Wor ch to teen 
Sem Et peony to onan (1875-1878) a 
Feet eee Us) and at fee Caria aan 
Serre tes aion 1570-1004; as wal mathe 
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fight for educational appropriations, against the Reser- 
{yation sytem, agninat © those who ako ving out 





‘of their questionable caro of tho Indians and their 
 coualjutors the ethnol 

grout man and a. great, 
‘that over 


inte,” Bratt showed himself a 
i goat ar and emt bo owned 
‘work for whiel ho vas personally rxpon 

‘But it would have needed & 
‘Us. Indian Boarding School 
sytem other than u costly andl cruel error. 

“eis at frat night uprising that Amnerean eth 
have played auch an Inconspiououe part ht i 
pai Sota ah Mas lee 
fr the Orman inn brilignt and. oanly exeeptin 
historical and almost antiquarian tanclpotne. of much 
Amorican othnologienl work x partly Tosponsibie, But, 
‘ho chief cause hns been and fy not a want of ethnolo: 
git unl tai ot qusins of ultate contac, 
mts tho wart of an edueated and teuinable evil warvice 
personnel to take their advice 

(2) Mr. Thomas Wikdoat Alford ix a Shawnee Tndian, 
om in Ist, gta at Harmon, taro to 4 wht 
Annerioan, td with a long experience as an employee in 
‘tho Tndian'Borviee, "The object of hin book in to show 
‘whas "contributions of charactor and. tradition the 
dian can make to Amorican civilization, "" Conteary 

‘0 tho general impression," ho write, * the tndtan 
aco it Hot "dying out.” 'At least the Shawnooa are 
hot, They are june gradually Tosing thelr kendiey.® 

Bea. 






































































Thou ike to mak « aoreotion gn the eben of 
‘dong’ banoe?fovlowe“be te State aad ate 
Tica, Senha Masomanta Book eat Budhle’chk 
[aay Lanoe te thier us nb an fndlan buh copes 
Cfo nian apd fae he Wan, too 
Blank abo: and Ur mote, ufo hey soe 
qe hh Royton and youn are Reuoun OY gee 
Nuova eréilea'y buen goblerno de Follpe guaran 
fom de’ayaier {tren at aomfoutie Ee 
129 Bier Pinoys errr “ban Ieates 
TEindopte 1090), Be. eat 1170 pp 
itt etn i mang 
n Bptnid in ibe Royal Library ot Copendagen, a 
edach tration of R. Potamunt pete wht 
on a wary wot nurmary ofthe ontaba and pra 
ming een one chor ng he 
ison, fee in owt rn tnt ofthe 
Sastenigg Ste eae of nwtaan may Sh 
Sever gage agian with the toelc ae alot 
sek 2S tering ages Which shee aisese 
SF Chetan and nave tad provi 1 gite baat 
Shep af he nen nt ii sort no ew 
Shine choawion fhe people aecoring to 
inn thin: romarkablo.sosialiatio stare, ‘he pr 
this section are particularly interesting, giving the work 
seis apedan 2 Woeeta "Ther Rist ae ret 
Srcpetat an sosibtal"cad'supeatey shan one ed 
Pontineeets ruber in whic ti onikey Seon 
Rad an uctunof vast foley: pelea ee oa 
San af lllon tne Aceountant Cobra te ont 
fe uy Sao im evict a Wh 
Bie adeeettagtag tect ay had hay aoa 
teblas," chu rote the nbc IU lao refers 
to tho sountng of tine, and fo tpical ofthe Sata 
Thdian’ character of the manuscrigo that. eplats of 
fedecog eealays moet’ dad peas. ThE 
Talowodby ox sacha! the Spaniah cea with 
Sunes Slee of the aamquaeey i ind a, abe 
poftongdatt wrcta cad thleritl cutie eploel 
Tes niares sud tins sign san eras 
Seale talighte i epbownhe wns hee 
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‘Then follow an numeration of various towns and a 
second account of the calendar. 

‘Tho ltraions are aa Ptachnann shows, ently 
Spanish in style and show much artistic power 

eis interesting to compare this work of Christian 
Peravian Indian with the Christianized Aztec mansseri 
fof Sahngun, andl with Chimaipahin. Lik Chimalpadin 
ie has'n moro or lost Biblenl commoneomont, and lke 
Sahagun it givos a genoral survey of native history and 
culture, But tho Aetoct had 1n abundance of hioro- 
flyphic manuscripts and a accurate calondaty x0 that 
Sattagun could give traly native drawings of tho gods 
tnd festivals, and the chronology was extablishet with 
Feasonablo.cortainty, while the tucas had. no picture 
‘writing whatever, “and thotyh chronological ‘counts 
‘wore opt by the quipu, these have not survived, and in 
‘ny one, however perfost the dead reckoning ot years 
by” the quipu may” havo boon, it Inckod. tho. control 
alforded ‘by tho Awtoo calondat round. Ono oes tho 
Fosult in the amazing tongovity of the rulorw and othor 
inv this manuscript. 

The work in excellently reproduced and ia a most 
valuable pioce of rouree Material for tho Inca culture. 

RICHARD ©. 8. LONG. 



























Handbook of atin Ameriean Studies, Billed y Lew 
“Hine Alan rant Cnty 

180 feu coMont Chien” red Wit re 
f 


bibliography of tho literature of Central and South 
America, and. covers material, books and papers 
Published in 1986, 


in tho second annual volume of an annotated 











isting Aeroan 
a publ bythe 
arom Univerity Bron with tha ofa gra ora the 
AG of Tm St oa 
{ncludse biolographin of Anthropalogy, nology Are 
Beonomlcs, Folklore, Geography, History, Governeat, 
Brotomicy, Yoho Geography, samy, Goreng 
speci! aztte, Inca tiblogrpty of toe arate 
Pogy of Bren, gue to tho mile othe Carbon 
freon tothe font archives of alana 

ach Mbliography hae an hutvoduotory prefacy and ih 
teen tire wi ind count 
of expeditions, which. precade tho. aathropa 
std of rat intra." illoepiea aerial 
Km pita somo ommiaion, oon sletfod with, goat 
car ancl thoroughnes, and’ ia value has boon ech 
tninnood by frequent sanotaion of th entree, Tse 
triotstony have bon ao well done that the somplrs 
Should bo congratulated on tho ability thoy have 
ine direct 

Te to berhoped that future voumon inthis sri will 
bs forthooming santo forma permanant recor ef Herary 
Svoment fr the nteroeting eld ot rvoerh 

TP. 





Origin of the Tainan Culture, West Indies. By Sven 
131 fon, “ote ha Sr ap as, 


Cap. 

‘This is an admicablo pioo of work, and probably 
‘ivan all that-can now be known of the otleure ofthese 
Stine Arawate of tho Wert Tndion, "As in nataral 
‘chan dealing with an extinct people, tho archeological 
Tater in the mort extensive, but no aource of ine 
formation has been nogieeted By the author, and the 
fullest use. ia made of tho Spanish noaress. Te ix 
Apparent. that, there ero several. immigeations into 
the"‘Wese Indios, and mevoral fairly dine regional 
Aiviiona of the general Tainan ealttre complex," Also 
{elanotoworthy that thor waa «primitive food collecting 
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Taly, 1988.) MAN (Nos. 181-134 
istinet from tho Tainos, atill surviving in western” So ‘Anthropology of North American Tribes. 
Bika anit a tran ggg asc ry ad  keam 
vero traditionally ld (0: havo nurvived ntl tho Publications i stothropology + 456 7 
nineteenth century, But the general culture of the Price Ws. 6d, ads ies 
ids ‘This in a collaction of eamye_prosented! to Pro. 





‘West Indice wan ditinctly Tainan excopt in th 
“Ynia Tainan cultura is carefully 
thor frm that of tho. Arawak 

‘Ameren Tho goiralromlt of his work is 





‘isting 
of Sout 





‘that the ‘Tainan eulturo was somewhat higher than that 


‘of the continental Arawak, but related to it, ans 

iy" South Amer 
enough, considera 
"There ‘was also some North American 
influence from Florida, but it was less important than 
that from the south, "The author also finds traces of 
influence from Mexico and Yucatan, though much oss 
thant that of the cultures already mentioned, ‘The 
reno of Mexico 





















‘On the wholo tho Weat Indian enltures seem remarkably 
freo from any influence of the high cultured racon of 
Gentral America and Mexico and the evidence of com: 
munieation with thom is scanty. “At tho mano time 
tho, masks attached to giviles of chiefs and. some 
features of tho ball game wore no doubt of Mayne 
Mexican origin, at waa the more aristocratic frasnowork 
fof society aa compared with tho continental Arawak. 

‘Tho book is well iMlvatrated, and. the only adverss 
criticimn that ocours to ono is'that, there ix no index, 
Dut only « tabloofeontents, RICHARD ©. , LONG, 

















Rediscovering Illinols : Archmologleal Explorations 
ny net puto Gout. Pay cooper 
132 aerate Boa? Catal Sel Chivers 
‘of Chicago Prean, Great Britain: Cambridge 
Univerely ae” 1058 208'pp 9 text. uaraions 
est aba vce Bnet 
Ma Pet aca a cocountmlabe for the gnarl 
dee eo gall work cart ot 
Ay th Bipemant at Sage oh Cae 
FF Sart ts sont 1080 vit 
Calg it et detect frm, th ina 
te a a ee eletlo tarouphou, tough 
ote et, acme at onloroqin 
rane Pe cavaist an mouuds, Uufb at 
interes, et nnd proved to xen down 
sera iran era eaten cantury no objects 
eee oe EN naegmeans wee. fond, 
a mee adalah ocr 
Tea" th aren Neu 
ial, a geo rE tan ‘eraule de 
severe. Pte eyo undated wpecinens i 
Sage ateich fo any prop of North Arsarsan 
Indians. if G.M.M. 




















fou Reseifo-Brown on tho occasion of ik ageopting 
{Mecha of social anthnopdlogy nt Oxford Univornity. 
‘Pho ‘caus aro writin hy moven of hi, students. ae 
Giicago: University und are particularly interesting, ws 
Taine fenrwontative samples of the type of rsearel that 
Protease aaifiesBrown hax initiate in Amerie. 

"Tho fst two oonayn, by Sot Tee and by Fret Beat 
aye coneerood with tie probleme Eat -eerge from th 
ployment by contiguous tribe of lifer kinahip 
Swlona he. Kinship terminologies. ani fehaviou 
alters aro analyzed, and theories ure pu forwant 4 
Mteount for their ciffrencos and simiiat 

‘Tho nest four eseuysy by tailbere MeAlinter, Morrix 
Opler, Sol Tae and Willfam ditbor, je. aro concive and 
Spice deveriptions of the sogial ‘organization. of tho 

was Apachey ChiticalunsApaelie, Fox, wnt Cherokco 
Thana eapectivelys Th ain of then ‘may i rather 
lergive a pisturo of native mociety in itm untooehet wae, 
tHhak'te fewer. tive presently lif in tho rewerved 
Cultural phenomena do to whit inlyenco wre not doalt 
twit, but worn inition ix given of the extent to which 
Tieorigial "social organfaation til yurvives. The 
{writers ve apd both tir own ld-notes un router 
Tron tho publisd works of overs. 

"The mogenth casayy by John Provinws, it an. attempt 
to apyly to tho Dining Indian eat Profeor Radcliffe 
Ssoet wogoted eatogoris for the lagifetion of tho 
meriyingsunetions of cial controle ‘Tho available 
Minter Sag bgon well hand, ant the reader will 
‘gro with Me, Provinas that "tho fitting of the wos 
Ie eSutrd sputeral into. tho. propos enteporie oo 
“ Trparalndaags oe Tanetiona pei 
5 focltge" but that. “aa pedagogic doviebs fort 
« Mtrodetion of atudente into Uh, subtltion of a 
5 fanttol thoy (the eatogories} have unual meets.” 

‘Sra enay, ho pac of eligi evan in 
«tho oration of th Interetturad Community in tho 
Kamath Teovorvey" by. Phileo Nah iuwtratos, the 
{ita aceite non “Uaprive 
ou joprvation Tua “occurred "among th 
elkimatly Modo and Paviosto grap of Hie reserve, ax 
‘rom Doi ofreitance to white cltare and weceptaince 
ore Th tho latter canoe do to the disrepancy 
{toon tho now valu ereated and tho means provided 
Por thor attainment, Che writer shows that tho vario 
fevivalis culta must. bo looked on * tho movernente 
ip roworo tho orginal valuo pattern, which thoy ao 
“fy tho ‘constuction of fantany stanton,” 

‘CMARGERY LAWRENCE, 










































GENERAL. 


Cumman Gates : A Reference of the Sixth Aneld 
Zo initiation Patter. By WP. J~ Knight 
Sejords 1899" eet 100 ppv Price te, 6d 
MER: book, from the haa of ono brought 
up in clamieal tation, who nowerceleas as vision, i 
SSvchsome dition to Gur knowlsdge, of eultaro contact 
{hotslan'unexpeetod ang. Its mobail i,” A reference 
{roo Sia ned Initiation Patter," and read 
‘nse fase with the prow strides made in tho study of 
es itty of sual aa bold mony’ be surprised to hear 
te the won rete on the euadation of a hire 
imexplained “in tho ‘beginning. of tho Sixth 
"Book and through this on now interpretation of the 
inde pees) uit ap on evidence derived from Mateus 
‘Sekiys tho hintory of this fnding ie as follows >— 
rice yosen go, in 1084, th waiter of this reviow pub- 

















isda mags ptiod wo 0 ve ye 
RPG eof reac 
a rape tet 
Ropar eo et 
eed Bal ns hm even oe a es 
ite enn wel er an eg Ec 
see cae ne nee a a 
et era pee ere er 
fle hoa et ed er 
she au fae of seer ale ios 
wc hte et te 
pba in Rotors Gomis Wn ie io 
Fare etd 
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Sa lol al es wide tnmsael cil se 
a, ee malt ery wih 
Smee, inert ak ob ad re 
nee er nk cn cn be np Bit 
ie at te mae Ze re ot 
Pie genase tt cate nt te 
ele zi ede Boral epg 
Hoyo bbe we he ave bor tne sue 
Sone er ales rt edo he 
rutin th aaron erty 
See, nur epee i iy Eas 
ar ely So Segre an Got er, 
sre Sr pee ai Hee De 
ant el te ari aed i 
Hee ge, BS, hoe shy by «fm 
imei tute lanl pl zt, he 
seat cower del, ori i Rane 
Stic At a 
Hokie leat, eck a he Laban 
Aer anon haat pe tag 
spre wine erin, Ellon gcse te 
Titec mR wea Cy aie pro, 
aera gest ita fe Miao 
sa eset, ie cote by 
vat ame ie oy th asin 
wee eee ea Mii fae tt 
mae 2 ae aan ct fk of pen 
Mite Salata” Se Tata 
vam the tie ne (any, 
Herarmcile ue ah le ot ny 
deen cesar er lm Mai 
irs esc gu cna ir, io ne 
fitted 3 tara Gorn, ons, Ae 
iSprnimgerant anaes cry abbot oat 
soon a Su magn as ve 
sere ng atc eas 
Soe sag te a Se nlp 
ep ease ot Es ao Han tig 
fencers sees te ae eh tone 
Sague sagcori ie eer raat. 
asa ce tact ae io gua eta of 
ABE tk Sacral Geass Sho and er 
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jn ath Amoi tore fe n passage 
‘iter ave sid toe ential hohe eis et 
holding up in the most frelevantsnanner tho narrtive 
ot Acneasls descent into Hides to moot Anchies ent all 
tw other noblo dead. ‘This passage sesribas, over the 
Sips eave at Curse, throughs whith ho. thakos a 
dscent, picture of the Cretan labyrinth and w descrip: 
tion of ‘whine Happened in i The Maloelan evitenco 
soni ho en ant shown what gra 
feally moan, that i to say, that to tho Italian follcmind 
it iramediately conveyed ‘tho precian Improaion. that 
Vorgilsoughty namely, that ore yar fa trath the 
tntmnco to tho nether worlds Not only doos it confound 
tho ertion, but also the daplatonist wthool of anthtopo- 
Togist, for lero—and thine but tho barest outline of tho 
‘und one only of the many detailed resomnblancos— 
‘Vail, intrpreting the pro-Roman megalithie alvere 
of italy, recounting almost sntal for detail the sumo 
‘ory’ in tl tol in mogalithio Malokula. Nor doen 
the alo ond har. "Mz. Kmigit goon on to show that the 
holo tory of iho dascont into Hades in’ the Sixth 
“noid is un initiation rte. Even tho golden bough has 
how light shod om i fom Baloluta 
‘From this beginning, Mr. Knight traces comparison 
with many” other sladseal_exatiplon of the anolent 
Initiation vrite, "Tho. shapter-headings indicate. his 
method. ‘Thay are: Wala (tho Melektlan island trom 
which’ Gno at tho reviewer’ versions cones), Ogyiy 
Elousl, Abydlon, rule, Troie-liiom, iran owes sel 
Gama’ Tels not probable tnt any rater wil, any moro 
than tho rovowor hold with all Mr. Knight's condaionn 
‘n'vo now a mubjeet. ‘Thero,aro tistakon such as "tho 
“Anaiteum' for * Anoityum.” tmagination, too, some. 
ms outrans erudition, ax when he say that layin: 
thine ‘tmandala roprodcod from * Tho Seoret of tho 
“Golden Flower wus drawn by a lunati, which was for 
from tho eave, But whatever fate of this nature there 
‘ay bo, and in spto ofa certain overburdening of words, 





























thia work is a welcome sign of tho times, and well worth, 


feuding by thove interested, not only ih what mon do, 
‘but alio in why they come to do it. JOHN LAYARD, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ritual Killings, Ainu and Finnish, (CY, Max, 1937, 


195. Sinrn0 stunt kiting and cating of tho boar 


tliat apelee by the Ait (Mas, 
roar, 1c paraloh yt ny Vala 


and tho bear in Runo XLVI of Kalovala, the national 
epic of Finland. " Boforo setting out. for the. chase, 
‘Ainkmmbinen sings tho usual charms, addressing tho beat 
‘a8 * Otso, applo of the forest and * O my Otso, 0 
‘darling.’ Tlenow nothing of the relation of Finnish to the 
Aryan langunges but point out the suspicious resomblance 
between Oteo and ora, ursus, = “beat” VAinnonbl 
slew the boar, thanked Jumale (God), and apologised (it 
its obslots sense) to th bear: 
‘Otso, 0 ry” darling, 

Fuir'ong with tho paws of honay, 

Bo'not filed with caused ange 

T myaaif have not o'erturown theo 

‘Tot thyself haat eft the fore, 

wi “rom thy pintree covert; 

‘Thow hase tom away. thy clothing, 

Ripped thy” grey clonk in tho thi 

Slippery ie this astamn weather, 

‘Goudy’ are the dyn and misty. 

‘Then Vaindmdinen bogs the bear to departwith him and 

















rons hm good treatinent and pleat fod and dein, 
‘Then th aged Yann, 








er a, 
2, wry tempt gon op with the 
sich ater boar louag of semen Beta 
i Vilnkztinonrndbed shut Sees ho on 
Wie bing mest ence, er 
Woot ont mt 2 2a 
Game tho pip oa he ona 
ae i at ate 
pa A a 
SH rene Saal 
‘hs people elem tho eat 
jetwaea ere 
Ait youth aeons 
Aad So ya, 
fitny Rent rateye? ane 
Rta he Sa aigt : 
whet feet gama 
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Into the house to a feast. Although tho bear is doudy ho 
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is addressed at if he wore still live. —Vaindmdinen 
proceeied to akin the bear and apologised thue 
Be not gre for tha Ot, 
either It emake thee angry, 
‘That wo take thy hide an Nou, 
‘And thy hte tg on wage 
For chy hide wilt not bo fnjored, 
‘Ani thy’ hair will not bo dmg, 
‘Tho bearskin "was stripped off, the. flesh put into 
kettlon and sewed, rid a great feast followed, in the 
course. of which was relatad the micaculous birth of 
Gtso " near the moon, in gleams of aunshine, and upon 
‘the Great Bear'n shoulders” and his equally miraculoos 
rovinion with lawn and. teath, ‘The. people asked 
uintrnsinen if he hact Killed tho bear, bute hero still 
pt up the pretence that he had not 
‘Win the mpenr T amote not tao, 
And thot'no arrown ne him 
‘He hilt Surched rom tho archway 
‘Ramble fom. the pina-tre!s minal, 
‘Ani tho branaer broke his breathom, 
‘Sites sipped is bil of 
thia connexion it in interesting to moto that the 
‘although they ‘hunt the bear by’ xpear, aif 
gored arrow, and trap, kill the ritual bear by crushing 
fe with a treo-trank, 
Some kind of ritual eating seems to havo taken place 
with Vaintmoinen, who addressed’ the hear thus : 
‘O'my Olaa, 0 my dearer, 


































© my binding, 0 ony darting, 
Now renin ove thy adh, 
Kiny aida thine eye-toth Ike 
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‘That onen more we moot reoletny 
‘And many ce aga eae 
‘Hera’ to ant on ne na Tattone 
Framing on the shaggy entre, 
‘Th Trg realtone tat of W. F Kin, PLS 
F.ES,, publiahed in Dent's Everyman's Library, 
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by prankish youths in Amorica, pretending to impor 
nti gon who wer oc wal fein ot that 
‘vening to their o'd haunin and were reputed to 
ttmally of e miachiovous diaponitions 

"The Towhecsh sooms to bo a remote and much do- 
genorated descendant of the popular celsbrations accom: 

anying tho yearly return of Oniia, after hin tenoporary 
Fenuncitation, to his das abado, of which Towrote at the 
Gnd of my fst artic on * Oniia andl his Rien "tn MAN, 
a7, 186, 

Nader of Ma Blnlooan’s book on the Plithiy af 
Upper Egypt will reall survivals noted hore and. others 
eld aitthlose bo dimeverals fur example at Tanto, 
the ei own of tho Delta a important one of the 

reat public rojoicings om the birthday festival of th 
Patrontaaint of the town fa the * Procession of the Bull 
Femninding one of tho ancient worship of tho Osirian bull 
‘Apis. Thi animal was holt by the ancient Bayptians 
{0 bo of the grontest convoquetieo for tole pros 
fand their beef survived ntrongly, despite. Christian 
Into wt loast the latter part of tho fourth eontury” a. 
(Ammianus Marcellus, X11, xiv, 10). Reforene may 
Ino bo nado to tho. strange custom, suppressed for 
many years, that uiad to acandalize onlookers at the 
Muit ef Far, Cairo, rooorded. it Max, 1027, 07, and 
Intely discumod by Dre Alan. Gardiner in he Cheater 
Beatty Papyric I, ps 2% nol ty 

G. D. HORNBLOWER. 
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Nolan during reat. 























Systolic Diaataie 
ry No. of rewure prow 

-” aie itm. far manig. 

a ae aa 46 

as a a 

20 % 50 

a5 10 0 

36 as a0 

24 th 0 

BY 2 M5 % 

20 a 105 0 

Wc te cate ee a8 a 
‘Thus the average aystolie presaure of 30, Noluas is 

06:6 munlig, and diaatolte pressure 583. ‘The av 


aaystolic pretsure lies botween 85 and 115 ramFig., while 
the antic pean ie from 4 to 79 mn 
‘MeDougall han shown that in the brachial artery of 
‘blood pressure during reat. 
‘load presnurer, 
p23. 
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‘The Stone-Age in Uganda 
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The Anatolian Ox-cart 
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AN ANATOLIAN Ox-cAR, 
Photographed near Ankara ty Professor V. Gordon Childe’ 
‘Septomber, 1987. 


‘hoy iy a narrow iron tyra but tho wearsnd:tou of 
ough roude and. ploughand. ‘has beveled. tho edgen 
Of "the ‘wheels. ‘There. aro also” narrow iron banda 
fooured with nails, to provent the wheel from working 
Tooge onthe axle,” ‘With these exceptions, the’ wheels 
find the cart are of wood. 

‘The ale revolves between paira of stout pegs driven 
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into the under sido of the frame so that the body of 
the cart may be lifted oasily off the wheels, The wood 
of which the ao is falled.taan in ‘Turkish, Tt 
‘becomas polished in friction and takes a pale yellowish 
colour. ‘Thore was no trace of lubricant. 

‘Tho body of the cart taporw from ack to front, 
so that the longitudinal beams of tho frame form the 
pole, to which tho oxen are attached by the yoke, 
Thoro are’ eroas-piceor but no "superstructure, except 
four poles, forked above, and feted into holes inthe 
long frame-pioces. ‘Thoss Keoep in place the loose aie. 
Doards seen in the photograph; und on other carts of 
shi el we mr rand hangs of conan blk gout 
haie fabric, slung from the forked poles, ancl form 
fin open bag which rested onthe framo ‘and. carried 
‘grain’ or aacks of produce, "Wo say many auch carts 
Bringing grain to the wayside stations on tho railway 
Dotweon Ankara and Eakishshr, JOHN L, MYRES 


Fact and Superstition. (Cf. Mux, 1098, 90) 
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A Carved. Pipe-stem from British Columbia, 
141 Sees) 
Sin,— ho roptle carseat on this pipe-atem (Bg 3) 
ia Wdontted as a sulamender by" Mr. T. P.O, 
Meniies, curator of the” City” Musoum, Vancouver, 
B.C, who writes to me (80 Doo, 1037) shat * it resembled 
« Amnblystoma jeffersomanum (T. B, B. Pope and W, B. 
“Dickinon, ‘Phe Amphibians ad Reptiles of Wisconsin, 
Bull. City of Mibwaukoo Publ. Mas. (3 April, 1028), 
‘ p.104, Pi4,8g. 6-6. Tet had boon a leard, Lisl se 
That the scalea would havo. been shown in different 
srrangement. ‘This laty-black reptile, 
‘tbout the size of that on the pipe, which we find here 
“[Vancouver, B.0.] in dark, danie pcos, such as under 
* the floor board of od decayed shacks, 
‘The name of tho property on which the carved 
was found! is Hanthorpe Ranch, not Kelowna as in Mase, 
1937, 100. M. P. WILLIAMS, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Tasmania With Plate H. Wunderly 


THE WEST COAST TRIBE OF TASMANIAN ABORIGINES. By J. Wunderly, Melbourne, 


{4 ‘There is abundant evidence in official documents and reliable histories and narratives of the 
fact that matirig occurred between Tasmanians, on the one hand, and Europeans, Australians, 
Chineée, éte., on the other. As soon as seventeen years after the commencement of the European 


“eottlement of Tasmania in 1803, Australian aborigines were officially transported from the mainland 


to the island, according to West#? and others. Both during and also prior to this settlement, sealers 
‘ond whalers carried Australians and individuals of other races to Tasmania, with whom the Tasmanians 
are known to have mated. * 

The earlier observers of the natives found that four main groups or major tribes could be 
recognized among the Tasmanian aborigines, viz. the Oyster Bay, the Big River, the Stony Creek, and 
the Western Tribe. Many writers have stated that the Western Tribe inhabited an area including the 
‘west coast regions and extending along the north coast as far as Deloraine. It is remarkable that 
in the’ published accounts of observers and writers the exceptions to the general descriptions are 
almost invariably associated with the regions of the west coast. The nature of the chief physical and. 
‘cultural differences between the West Coast Tribe (Western Tribe), and the other principal tribes is, 
therefore, worth noting. 

Records left: by the observers of the living natives are in almost unanimous agreement that 
the aborigines were of medium stature in all parts of the island except the west coast regions. Accord- 
ing to Tumor" the mean height of the Tasmanian males was 5 feet 3} inches and of the females 4 feot, 
Ii} inches. The consistent references to the great height of the west coast natives are, therefore, 
of importance. 

Captain James Kelly* with a crew of four circumnavigated Tasmania in 1816, and made the 
first recorded discovery of Port Davey, Macquarie Harbour, and the northern half of the west coast. 
In an interesting and informative account of his voyage, he tells of his meeting natives who were very 
tall. Not far from Port Davey, at the southern end of the west coast, he observed two aborigines 
‘who were over six feet tall, and who had very thin arms and legs. At Macquarie Harbour, which is 
situated at about the middle of the west coast, he saw six natives who were over six feet in height. 
On one of the Hunter Islands, at the northern end of this coast, he encountered about fifty natives, 
‘one of whom was about six feet high, and another about six feet seven inches. ‘The latter individual 
evidently fainted owing to fright following a pistol-shot fired by Kelly, and he was actually handled 
by Kelly and some members of his crew, who helped him to rejoin his tribe. Kelly came into close 
contact with several others of these tall men, because food was handed to them, and therefore he 
had an excellent chance to estimate the height of each at close range. 

‘Kelly's reference to these tall natives on the west coast having very long and thin arms and 
legs is also important, because the Tasmanians generally are known to have had ‘Jean, rounded and 
* muscular limbs *. 

[ 11] 
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It 4s also noteworthy that the only hostile 
natives encountered during the voyage were those 
‘on the west coast, and that these men displayed 
great dexterity in throwing stones as well as 
spears. Practically all accounts contain refer- 
ences to the hostility exhibited by the West 
Coast ‘Tribe, in contrast to the natural docile 
characteristics of the Tasmanians generally. 

Ling Roth* reports that, in giving evidence 
before the Aboriginal Committee, Kelly stated 
that.the west coast natives were physically and 
culturally superior to those of the tribes in- 
habiting other parts of the island, with whom they 
hhad no intercourse. He also states that Robinson 
observed some of these natives to be six feet in 
height. One, who was killed in 1819, measured 
6 feet 2 inches. 

G. A. Robinson, reported by Ling Roth, 
stated that there were four minor tribes on the 
west coast comprising one hundred individuals, 
and that they were strong and fierce. There 
are many references which confirm the observa- 
tions of Kelly and Robinson. West refers to a 
chief of the West Coast Tribe who was shot. He 
measured 6 feet in height. James Backhouse, 
‘who spent from 1832 to 1838 in Tasmania, noticed 
that the aborigines on the west coast exhibited 
more cicatrices on the body then those inhabiting 
other parts of the island. 

Numerous observers and writers have referred 
to the fact that the habitations of the west coast 
natives were superior in construction to those 
seen in other parts of Tasmania. Ling Roth? 
refers to the observations of fourteen explorers, 
and others who came into contact with the living 
‘Tasmanians, regarding these shelters. According 
to their reports the shelters in all parts of the 
island, except the west coast, were erected for 
short, temporary use, the only evidence of long 
or permanent use being found among the habita- 
tions of the West Coast Tribe, which were of 
superior construction to those in other parts of 
the island. Ling Roth also states that Milligan 
and Jorgensen found permanent habitations on 
the west coast, some of which were thatched. 

‘The most interesting and valuable descriptions 
of the cultural characteristics of the West Coast 
Tribe are undoubtedly those provided by that 
enthusiastic and competent modern explorer of 
the remote regions of Tasmania and neighbouring 
islands formerly occupied by the aborigines, 
‘Mr, A. L. Meston, M.A. Second only to his are 
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those of the late Dr. R. H. Pulleine. Meston’s 
‘most important discoveries consist of rock- 
carvings, and Palleine’s of stone implements. 

Ilustrations of the rock-carvings, are repro- 
duced in Meston’s reports *,*. Carvings even 
remotely comparable with these have not been 
found in other parts of Tasmania. They have 
caused much discussion among people interested 
in the cultural anthropology of the Tasmanians 
and the Australians, partly because they repre- 
sent a stage of culture higher than that generally 
exhibited by the former natives. 

Figures reproduced by C. P. Mountford? show 
rock-carvings found on the Australian mainland 
which bear a close general resemblance to those 
discovered by Meston. Carvings of this kind are 
fairly common on the mainland, but they are 
rare in Tasmania. 

Stone implements discovered by Pulleine on 
the west coast are illustrated in his paper'. They 
are quite unlike the usual types of implements 
found in Tasmania, Among them are a ground 
‘axe of basanite,’ a ‘chisel-shaped implement,’ 
long ‘shaped pounders of schistose quartzite,” 
and a ‘ fragment of smooth slaty rock, perforated 
© and formed to suggest a bull-roarer.’ The 
words quoted are Pulleine’s. 

‘While none of these implements is of a kind 
recognizable as the product of the hands of a 
‘Tasmanian aboriginal, they all closely resemble 
implements found in large numbers on the 
Australian mainland. They represent a stage of 
culture higher than the Tasmanian, as we know it. 

For many years past there has been much 
controversy concerning the significance of two 
apparently different stages of aboriginal culture 
which have been found in Tasmania. Associated 
with the difference in culture has been @ corres- 
ponding difference observed in the physical 
characteristics of the natives themselves. All 
writers have related both differences to the 
Tasmanian aborigines. 

Some writers believed the physical differences 
to have been caused environmentally, while 
others attributed the cultural differences to the 
probable origin of the Tasmanians from two 
races. In ‘the absence of any geographical 
barriers, it is impossible to accept the view that 
differences in environment existed in the rela- 
tively small area of the island of Tasmania suffi- 
ciently potent to cause physical variations in the 
aborigines. Also, the accumulated evidence 
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found by many eminent anatomists and craniolo- 
gists, including Huxley and Turner, combined 
with the essence of the numerous available des- 
criptions of the living natives, leaves no doubt 
but that the Tasmanian race was unmixed, and 
that it arose from the Negrito branch of the great 
Negroid stock. How, then, can one account for 
the cultural and physical differences which have 
actually been observed ? 

‘The outstanding fact regarding the un- 
‘Tasmanian characteristics, physical and cultural, 
is that they all relate to the one geographical 
area, the west coast region, the domain of the 
‘Western Tribe. If we consider the reports of 
the early explorers, settlers, and officials con- 
cerning the physical characteristics of the 
‘Tasmanian aborigines generally, on the one 
hand, and of the natives belonging to the West 
Coast Tribe, on the other, we arrive at the same 
position as we do if we direct our attention, in a 
similar way, to the cultural characteristics. We 
end inevitably by noting that the differences 
between the West Coast Tribe and the Tasmanian 
aborigines in general are greater than those 
between the former natives and Australian 
aborigines. The physical descriptions point to 
some members of this tribe as Tasmanians, and 
to others as Australian, or Australoid, natives; 
the stone implements found on the west coast 
can be clearly divided into Tasmanian and 
Australian types, while the rock-carvings found 
there bear a strong general resemblance to 
carvings found in Australia. 

‘Turning to the craniological evidence, we find 
that it confirms the cultural and the general 
physical evidence. Hrdliéka noted that three 
skulls examined by him, which had been found on 
‘the west coast, were all Australian in type. The 
Inrger number which have since been found on 
this coast have been classified by Wunderly', 
some as those of Tasmanian full-bloods, two as 
of Australian full-bloods, and eight (including 
the three examined by Hrdliéka) as of Tasmanian- 
Australian mixed-bloods. It should not be 
assumed, however, that all these skulls are those 
of individuals who were contemporaries. 

All available evidence, therefore, suggests 
strongly that a number of Australian aborigines 
‘voyaged or were transported from the mainland, 
and eventually inhabited the west coast regions 
of Tasmania, where mating occurred between 
them and the Tasmanians. Assuming that this 
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hypothesis is correct, it gives rise to the following 
questions :—Did these Australians arrive in 
‘Tasmania before or after the beginning of 
European settlement? Were they in Tasmania 
for a long or a short period? Were they present 
in small or large numbers? Was their voyage 
from the mainland voluntary and purposive, or 
involuntary? 

When the first recorded discovery of the very 
tall hostile natives of the west coast was made, 
‘many of them were mature or old adults. They 
stood in marked contrast in stature to their 
associates of average ‘Tasmanian height. A 
record has not been found with reference to the 
numerical proportion of very tall natives to 
those of average height. Some of the skulls 
classified as those of Tasmanian-Australian 
mixed-bloods belonged to adults who had reached 
middle or old age. 

The physical and cultural evidence has all been 
found localized in a clearly defined and relatively 
‘small area of Tasmania. ‘The skulls classified as 
of Tasmanian-Australian origin represent only 
seven per cent. of the total number of specimens 
labelled ‘ Tasmanian’ in collections in Australia 
and Tasmania. The rock-carvings were dis- 
covered in only two places in the region of the 
West Coast Tribe, while the stone implements 
of Australoid types were found in practically one 
small area in its domain. 

These facts all point to the probability that 
the Australian full-bloods and the Tasmanian- 
Australian mixed-bloods constituted a minority in 
the West Coast Tribe. They also suggest that 
only a small number of Australians reached the 
‘west coast from Australia, and that they arrived 
probably one or two generations prior to the 
beginning of European settlement. 

‘The Australians may have been transported 
from the mainland to Tasmania by explorers, 
whalers, or sealers, who either left no record of 
their voyage, or who did not include in their 
records a reference to this event. It is not 
possible to draw any conclusion as to the part of 
‘Australia from which they may have been taken. 

If they made an involuntary voyage by canoe, 
their journey may have been caused by a storm 
accompanied by a strong wind, which could have 
driven their craft from the coast of Victoria or 
South Australia to Tasmania within two or three 
days. In referring to the ocean currents round 
the south coast of Australia, James* (p. 137) 
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supplies the following particulars :—“ Between 
“Cape Leeuwin and Cape Otway, the current 
“ usually runs easterly for nine months of the 
« year, owing to the prevailing westerly winds. 
“« Between Cape Northumberland and Bass 
“ Strait, however, the current may run westerly 
“during the summer months, owing to the 
“easterly winds. The current through Bass 
“ Strait, generally sets eastward with westerly, 
© and westward with easterly winds, continuing 
for one or two days after the respective winds 
“have ceased.” From these particulars, and 
also from the records of boats and wreckage 
which have been blown from the Australian coast 
to the Tasmanian, it is reasonable to believe that 
‘the Australians would have started their in- 
voluntary journey either from the eastern end 
of the coast of Victoria, or from a locality near 
Cape Northumberland which is close to the 
border between Victoria and South Australia. 

If the voyages of the Australians were voluntary 
and purposive, their probable routes are limited to 
three. They may have travelled from Cape 
Otway on the Victorian coast to the north-west 
corner of Tasmania, via King Island, the Hunter 
Islands, and perhaps other small islands which 
have since disappeared. A route easier still to 
accomplish would have been from Wilson’s 
‘Promontory on the coast of Victoria to the north- 
east comer of Tasmania, via a chain of islands 
including Flinders Island and Cape Barren Island. 
‘During the progress of a voyage by the latter route, 
‘they could have been driven by ocean current 
towards the north-west comer of Tasmania. 

‘The nearest island on each route is visible in 
lear weather from the Victorian coast, the height 
of the ranges at Cape Otway providing the eleva- 
tion necessary to bring King Island into view. 
By either route land is within sight throughout 
the whole journey from coast to coast when 
visibility is very good. 

A more detailed study of the anatomical and 
Viometrical data of the skulls of some of the 
members of the West Coast Tribe may enable 
comparison to be made with regional groups 
associated with the coastal distticts of Victoria 
and South Australia. Such a comparison might 
throw some light on the question of the locality, 
from which the Australians departed, and the 
route by which they travelled to Tasmania. 

Jn an attempt to reach the truth about the 
origin and the characteristics of the Tasmanian 
aborigines, an analysis has been made of the 
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correlated physical and cultural evidence re- 
garding those natives who comprised the West 
Coast ‘Tribe, sometimes referred to as the 
Western Tribe. ‘The conclusion has been reached 
that the weighing of all the evidence strongly 
suggests that this tribe contained some members 
who were Tasmanian full-bloods, some Tasmani 
Australian mixed-bloods, and a few Australian 
full-bloods. 

‘The writer has completed a survey of alleged 
‘Tasmanian skulls in collections in Tasmania and 





Australia. Photographs of three of the specimens - 


which are probably of mixed Tasmanian. 
Australian descent are reproduced in Plate H. 
‘The first (Nos.1 and 2) and second (Nos. 3 and 4)— 
these being Nos. 31 and 30 respectively in my 
“Tasman ’ series—came from the north coast; 
the third (Nos. 5 and 6)—No. 66 in the ‘ Tasman ° 
series—came from the northern end of the west 
coast, about 80 miles away. 

T am indebted to the late Mr. Clive Lord, 
formerly Director of the Tasmanian Museum, 
Hobart, for many literary references; to Mr. 
W. H. Preston of the Anatomy School in the 
University of Melbourne, for the reproduction of 
the photographs, and to Miss Marjorie Allen for 
the typing of the manuscript. 
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PRINCIPLES OF HA(RHN)DE: A(NG) DIVINATION. By George Devereux, Ph.D., Local Correspondent 
for French Indo-China ; Department of Anthropology, University of California. 


143 Te Bemiden(ng) are ofcaly known 
‘Sedang.’ They live mostly in the 
Northem part of the Séctour de DakTo, Province 
de Kontum, Annam. They are a typical Mon- 
Khmer Moi tribe? ‘The data about to be pre- 

. sented concern chiefly the Central Division of this 

? tribe; Tea Ha and its immediate neighbourhood. 

‘We must first of all distinguish between omens 
and divinations. Omens are events which were 
‘not brought about by human agency, and which, 
‘when correctly interpreted, give clues to the 
‘outcome of undertakings, or impose duties upon 
those who hear them. We must consider bird- 

* calls, either indicating success or failure, or 
indicating the beginning of the planting season, 
as omens. I would further consider the inspec- 
tion of the jawbone of fowls as an omen, rather 
than as divination. 

Divination is a purposive human action which 

may have several possible and observable results 

and which indicates the course to be taken or the 
nature of future events. If we make our future 
course dependent upon the outcome of a heads- 
or-tails game, we are performing a divination. 

‘All divinations in this tribe—except one—fall 

into this class. 

‘Heads-or-tails is played with two ‘dice’ 
Any two objects suited to the circumstance under 
which this act of divination is performed may 
bbe called a pair of ‘dice.’ They must have such 
‘shape as to land on the ground in two ways only = 
hheads or. tails. One surface is called ‘ open’ 
(kinesang) ; the other surface is called ‘ closed ° 
(cap). Usually certain roots are split into two 
halves. Under other conditions the two halves 








































of a log (question :-— who shall start the fire? ’); 
two pieces of buffalo-skin ( o—! what is 
‘the outcome of this sacrifice ?'); the two halves, 


of the beak of a fowl (war-ceremony, etc.); and 
other ‘dice’ are also used. The dice are cast 
either from the blade of a sword, or by hand. 
In both cases the dice are placed first so that 
the * open *-surface is facing downward, and then 
they are thrown. (The ‘ open’ surface is usually 
the flattest surface -—the hollow of the beak, the 
nner surface of the skin, ete.). 
‘The results can"be distributed as follows :— 
tworheads, two-tails, two heads-and-tails. ‘The 
‘Tnits in Ha(eha)ao 
+ alng) Society.’ Primitive Man, X, 1938, No. 1, pp- 1-7, 
‘contains a survey of their social organization. 





first two mean ‘nay’ or ‘unfavourable.’ ‘The 
last mean ‘aye’ or ‘favourable.’ Thus the 
probability of an ‘aye’ is2:4. For‘ nay’ twice 
1:4. In other words, the chances of obtaining 
an ‘aye’ are as great as the chances of obtaining 
a ‘nay.’ There is a special reason why these 
natives should consider an odd combination 
(heads-and-tails) more favourable than an even 
combination (two-heads, two-tails). Odd num- 
bers are associated with living beings; even 
numbers, with the dead and the ghosts. Ghosts 
have six fingers, they retum on the fourth or 
sixth night, ete. 

‘The veraciousness of the dice is not seldom 
tested before asking them the crucial questions. 
Let us assume that the ‘dice’ selected are 
shillings. The diviner addresses the shillings as 
follows: “Pho! Dice, if you be truly shillings, 
“then fall one open and one closed. If you are 
« not then fall both open or both closed.”” 
If the shillings declare their true identity by 
falling open-and-closed (one ‘ heads,’ one ‘tails ’), 
‘they are accepted as ‘truthful’ dice and used 
for answering the rest of the questions, If the 
shillings ‘lio’ and pretend not to be shillings 
(by falling both “heads” or both ‘ tails’) they 
are discarded and, another kind of dice (perhaps 
made from another kind of root) are substituted, 
just as though we discarded the shillings and 
‘used now pence. This process is continued 
until one set of dice speaks the truth and admits 
its identity. Sometimes, but very rarely, a 
further question is asked from the dice—one 
to which the answer is known. (Thus we may 
ask the pence to affirm or to deny that London is 
in England.) If the selected dice ‘lie’ in giving 
the second answer, they are not discarded, but 
cast again and again until they speak the truth. 
‘Then the questions which really interest the 
diviner are put to the dice. ‘These double 
precautions are taken very rarely and only in 
situations of some importance. Usually the dice 
are selected so as to fit the occasion, and then 
the queedons of interest are aaked without any 








TE should ‘be stated that T do not think it 
possible to cast the dice in such a way as to give 
‘the required answers. They are far too irregularly 
shaped for that, and the method of casting “the 
dice does not permit any lengthy contact. Nor is 
‘that necessary, for reasons about to be explained. 
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‘They have another way of making the dice 
say what they want. It consists in simply 
disregarding the unpleasant answers, and casting 
‘the dice again and again until a favourable reply 
is obtained. The favourable reply alone is 
considered. For instance, Lo's long-house wished 
to build @ new house. ‘They knew very well 
where they wanted to build it. One morning, 
Lo, the house: chief, went out and took his dice 
‘with him. Upon reaching the selected spot he 
asked the dice if they wished him to build the 
house ‘here.’ The dice said ‘no.’ Whereupon 
Lo cast them again about one or two inches 
further. The dice still said ‘no.’ He kept on 
casting them within circle of not more than 
a foot in diameter, until the dice said ‘ yes.” 
In that place the first stake was driven. Obvi- 
ously in the case of house of 20-30 cubits 
it does not matter whether you shift its selected 
ocation by a couple of inches. On the other 
hand, when the dice are supposed to select 
individuals for given ceremonial or social tasks 
‘they accept the first dictum. ‘Thus, not so long 
ago, a village-chief was to be elected at Tea Pley. 
All adult males mentioned were rejected by the 
‘verdict of the dice. In the end a small boy, 
not more than four or five years old, was chosen 
by the dice. The men accepted the verdict at 
‘once. Tt does not matter in the least who the 
chief is. He has as much or as little authority 
‘as he is able to obtain for himself. In the same 
way are appointed the persons who start the 
‘work in the fields, bring fire into the house, move 
tthe hens to the new house, ete. 

Tt may cause wonder that these natives 
fiterally compel the dice to agree with them. 
‘This may be interpreted as ‘ magic "—in other 
‘words, as actions compélling the spirits to consent 
to a certain course of action. ‘That is definitely 
not the case. ‘The Moi say they cast dice because 
‘they were told to do so by their ancestors. 
They do not believe implicitly that dice are 
competent oracles, when they pretend to divine 
‘the future: ‘It just makes us feel good.” On 
‘the other hand, when they are determined to 


pursue a certain course of action and compel * 


‘the dice to advise them to do what they wanted 
to do anyway, they reason as follows: “If we 
“make a mistake or do the wrong thing the 
« spirits cannot be angry with us. Itis not our 
“fault. It is the fault of the dice. We are 
« supposed to obey the dice. ‘The spirits know it. 
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« Therefore they will be angry with the dice only, 
“for giving us, bad advice.” It is simply o 
ceremony whereby they ‘pass the buck’ or 
hide behind the dice. They do not assume that 
spirits influence the fall of the dice. ‘They are 
just ordinary material objects which fall according 
to natural laws. But they are traditional means 
of shirking personal responsibility. If the verdict 
of the dice is not inconvenient, they abide by it. 
Sometimes they abide by it, even if it is a bit 
disappointing. Thus the old chief of Tea Ha, 
‘Mbrao, was bitterly disappointed that the dice 
selected not his favourite oldest son Niet, but 
his third son Nu: (n) as his successor, when 
he felt old enough to retire. Since being chief 
ismore trouble than profit—and since the selection 
of a person for a given purpose is only a minor 
matter—they accepted the verdict. But let the 
dice advise something inconveniencing them— 
such as building the house elsewhere than is 
planned, or declare that people will die and the 
crops fail! ‘The dice will be cast again and again 
until a reassuring answer is obtained. This, too, 
is custom. They do not really think that it will 
modify the actual yield of the crop. It simply 
‘encourages them. 

‘The diviners need not be shamans (petyao). 
Divination is performed by a person whose, 
status, with respect to the ceremony is question, 
‘implies the duty to cast the dice. 

A form of augury-reading, intermediate between 
true divination and omen-interpretation, is repre- 
sented by the war-oracle. Led by the leader 
of the projected war-party they catch eleven 
unidentified water-animals, probably water-snails 
In the village these animals are lined up in two 
rows of six and five individuals respectively, 
facing each other. The six stand for the foe 
(gf, evil connotations of even numbers). The 
five stand for the villagers. A stick is put 
between the two rows. If the six cross the stick 
first the foe is likely to win and the war-party 
is abandoned. If the five pass the stick victory 
is expected. Rice is thereupon cast around the 
water-snails. The rice is watched for about five 
or ten minutes. ‘The number of animals coming 
to eat rice (bitds, mice, ete.) indicates the number 
of slaves that will be caught. The odds are 
about evenly divided between the village and 
‘the foe, as represented by the test-animals, 
with perhaps a slight margin favouring the 
village. 
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Divinations involving shamanistic power do 
not concern us here. They cannot be understood 
independently from shamanistic powers. 
‘The principles of divination as above exposed 


AURICULAR HEAD HEIGHT: A SURVEY WITH 
By M. L. Tildesley 
14d, Teebsisht of the head above the level of 
the ear-holesisa character whose measure- 
ment bristles with alternatives and difficulties; 
‘in consequence many of the data recorded for it 
are non-comparable inter se, being measured from 
different terminals or by methods of doubtful 
accuracy. The lower terminal is in the ear-hole 
centre (‘meation’), on its roof, or on its floor, or 
‘at some corresponding tragial point. The upper 
‘terminal is the apex (highest point in transverse 
vertical plane through lower terminal), the level 
of the vertex (highest point on head), or bregma. 
‘And there is a choice of definitions of head- 
position to determine apex and vertex. 

‘Horace Gray and his collaboratorst have done 
what is possible to render such data comparable 
and thus make the best of the present unfortunate 
situation. ‘They have also given us an excellent 
historical account of the adoption of the various 
terminals, planes and instruments, and an ex- 
tensive bibliography. It only remains therefore 
for this survey of standardization possibilities to 
‘sum_up the present position and to suggest where 
‘the greatest likelihood of agreement lies. A 
preliminary comment, applying to technique in 
general, is that a survey of current. literature 
shows the majority of workers to follow either 
Martin’s Lehrbuch der Anthropologie, or the 
International Agreements of Monaco and Geneva 
(1906-12). Where these agree, and are found 
practicable and sufficiently accurate (after more 
‘exact definition, in some eases), we shall find in 
their common features the most hopeful basis 
for general agreement. 

Upper Terminals—The uncertain determina- 
ttion of the bregma, especially on the non-beld 
hhead, and the fact that this terminal is aimed at 
by only one considerable school of anthropometry 
(that of Hrdligka®), make its chance of inter- 
national adoption very slight. The choice will 
rest between vertex and apex, Monaco pres- 


3 Five papers in Amer. Journ. Phys. Anthrop., Vol. 
XI (1928). 

+ For most charactors Hrdlitka adopts the Monaco- 
Geneva agreements. 
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may seem rather strange, but fit in admirably 
with the rest of the culture. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether similar scepticism and 
rationalization is met with elsewhere. 


STANDARDIZED TECHNIQUE AS OBJECTIVE 


cribing the former, Martin preferring the latter. 
A point in favour of auricular height to vertex is 
that it requires no extra instrument’, being the 
difference between heights of ear-point and 
vertex; against it, is the error caused by any 
change of posture between the taking of these 
two. If the direct measurement.‘ auricular 
“height to apex’ can be made more accurate 
without adding much to the expense or weight 
of the field anthropologist’s outfit, the odds I 
think will probably be in its favour. Meanwhile 
errors in comparing racial data would be reduced. 
by insistence on the full title ‘ auricular height to 
‘vertex’ or‘ .. to apex’; for the former with 
few exceptions exceeds the latter, and that by 
an amount varying individually and racially. 

Position of the head—Though Broca made the 
planethrough‘ meation’and‘subnasale’ horizontal, 
his pupil and successor Topinard abandoned this 
for ‘Head erect, glance horizontal,” which was 
later adopted at Monaco and divides anthro- 
pometrie adherents with the Frankfort horizontal 
of the Lehrbuch. ‘The mean result may be the 
same, FH having been chosen as giving the mean 
position of the erect head; but observational 
variability should in theory be lessened by 
relieving auricular height of dependence on the 
subject’s posture. Tests would show. Also, 
taken from FH it agrees with cranial 
technique. 

Lower terminals.—Whether the selected terminal 
is actually in the ear-hole or in front of it at a 
corresponding level depends on the choice of 
instrument. We will therefore consider first the 
level selected. Monaco (with a Geneva amend- 
ment) and Martin agree here: porion-level. 
Hrdlitke and his followers in America are alone 
in using the meatal floor; the other American 
schools of anthropometry measure from the level 
of the porion. Most British and French observers, 
following Broca, measure from meation, but one 
must confess that data from this landmark to-day 
form a minor section of the world’s anthropo- 

+ Nor docs Martin's technique for measuring height to 
‘apes, but it has other drawbacks, mentioned below. 
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metric output; nor is it likely that they offer 

superior accuracy. 
} Porion-level seems most likely therefore to 
become general. But how is the point anterior 
to porion defined? At Monaco-Geneva as ‘ the 
“bottom of the notch between tragus and helix’; 
but the length and contours of this notch make 
the definition inexact. Martin defines it as ‘at 
“the inter-section of tangents to the anterior and 
‘superior margins of the tragus,’ and also itself 
‘on the upper margin.’ The latter condition 
being usually inconsistent with the first, thé first 
alone gives the better definition of tragion, which 
is then the alternative to porion at this level, 
and is the terminal for auricular height to vertex ; 
the sharp . anthropometer-tip being unsuitable 
: for introduction into the ear-hole. 

As regards auricular height to apex, Martin 
prescribes the anthropometer (upper end) for this 
too; but the inaccuracy to which this method is 
Jiable causes his followers to'omit the character 
from their list of measurements more often than 
its racial importance would dictate. Indeed, the 
difficulties offered. by this character to accurate 
‘measurement explain the variety of the solutions 
tried; and the choice between porion and tragion 
must rest largely on. this question of accuracy. 
If equally accurate results can be obtained from 
both, by equally simple means, the choice will 
@oubtless fall on tragion, since this avoids the 
discomfort of having an instrument inserted iti 
the ear-holes. 

It remains to mention some instruments. Two 
‘widely used in America areTodd’s Western Reserve 
University head-spannert (with ear-plugs and 
‘measuring from porion) and Hrdliéka’s spreading 

TE, W, Todd: Instruments for Skull Measurement, 
Journ. Anat, Vol. LX (1928). 











Mustrated. 
145, Ding the Adee Univesity Anttro- 
pological Expedition to the Warburton 
Range, Western Australia, in August, 1935(Tindale, 
« Oceania, vi (1936), pp.481-485) groups of Ngadad- 
jera children were several times noticed to be 
playing a game called mamutjitji. Each child, with 
~ his thumb and index finger, takes hold of the skin 
on the, back of one of his hands and of one of his 
mates, the whole forming a chain of closely linked 
« hands, as shown in the accompanying photograph 
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compass$ with guards to prevent the tips 
entering further than 8mm. Herskovits, making 
with the head-spanner ‘ repeated measurements 
‘ on 85individuals’ found his mean error1-25mm.¢ 
H. Gray and S. 0. L. Robinson, measuring 120 
boys with head-spanner and with Hrdliéka’s 
compass held up against porion, got mean values 
differing by only -07 mm., and a non-significant 
difference between the S.D.s (with spanner, 
4-85 + -211, with compass 5-00 + -218). Also, 
for field work, the compass had the advantage of 
lighter weight and further uses’. Stevenson 
added an improvement to the compass in 19298. 
For tragial measurements, on the other hand, 
Schultz’ parallelometer® is simple in design and, 
use, and is said to have an accuracy that tends 
to be affected only by the thickness of hair 
between its horizontal bar and the 

scalp. For all these we need more data from 
tests. But—to close with a personal contribution 
to the topic of instruments—if one had a parallel- 
ometer with its horizontal bar deviating 2 om. 
upwards in its middle portion to hold a blunt 
wedge-shaped attachment whose tip should 
descend to the exact level of the interrupted 
horizontal and be able to go through the hair to 
the scalp; fitted also with the head-spanné 
orbitale-pointer attached to its own left tragion- 
pointer; one might perhaps then find in it a. 
combination of all the virtues required in an 
instrument for measuring auricular head-height 
to apex. 

¥ Anthropometry, by Ales Hidlitka, 1920, p. 70. 

“Anthropometry of the American Negro, by Melvillo 
J. Herskovits: Columbia Univ. Contrib. to Anthrop., 
‘Vol. XI (1930), p. 25. 

+ Am. Journ. Phys. Anthrop., Vol. XI (1927-8), p. 350. 

8 Am. Journ. Phys. Anthrop. Vol. XII (1929), p. 469. 

9 Anthrop. Anseiger, Vol. TX (1982), p. 305. 











































(Fig. 1) depicting three small boys and two girls at 
play. ‘They lift their hands up and down in unison 
‘as they sing % 
‘Mam “tjitji ‘jantala ‘bu: bu) repeated Fi 
“devil baby “home go’ } several x 
(ent-lion larva) J times. 
‘This may be rendered as ‘ Ant-lion, go to your 
“home.’’ The ant-lions referred to are the larvae of 
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‘Myrmeleonide, which form funnel-shaped pits 


in which they trap unwary insects, such as ant 

‘The ant-lion lies in wait at the bottom of the pit 
: The word ‘jantala is perhaps best translated by 
‘the noun ‘ home ’ and refers to the pit in which the 
‘mamutjitji spends its larval life. A native rat, 
called ‘minkeri; builds a mound of bushes and lives 
inside it; this mound is known as a ‘janiala. A 
similar species builds a mound of stones; this also 
is called a ‘jantala. ‘Bu:bu has several meanings, 

é such as ‘away’ and ‘go away.’ 
- The ‘mamufjitji song is also sung while playing 
‘ with ant-lion larve, which the children allow to 
i burrow back into the sand of their pits. They also 
love to drop ants into the pits and watch them 
{> being captured by the ant-lions. 

There is a striking resemblance between this 
game and one described by F. E. Williams 
(Papuans of the Prans-Fly (Oxford, 1936), p. 443, 
pl. xviii) from the Fly River, called Homban, ot 
‘the ‘Ants’:—"‘A number of boys and girls cluster 
* together and make a tower of their hands, each 
hand pinching with thumb and forefingertheskin 











































Soll Erosion in East Arica. Report of a discussion 
{AB esiget be diesAnthropaeny Commitee, 
Tuane 26, 1998 

Mrs. ‘Elspeth Huxley, opening a discumion on 
soil erosion'in East Afric, pointed out thet Africa 
iP particularly Inbio to erosion owing to climatic 
td goouraphical conditions, and’ in resent years 
fo proces has been accelerated to = dangsrour 
Gogets.” Erosion is due periy to excemive cultiva: 
ek anal partly to overstocking. With the increase 
of population onder Buroposs administration and 
the extension of cultivation to include commercial 
Crops, tho fallow periods which he native system of 
Seriouture requires have been cut down ‘until in 
Som cases cultivation i almost continuous. Steep 
Stopes have been Brought under cultivation, with 
pocticalarly serious consequences where the plough 
fused. Ix the pastoral areas the itantion is most 
serious, In Keays and Tanganyika the mumbors 
tf stock owned by natives are 0 per cot. oF more 
fn oncom of tho estimated carrying capacity of the 
land. "Thar is goneral agreement on the techaieal 

_ roeasures required to check erosion, but difcultis 
rise from tho fect that they call for fandamental 
th native custom. 

"Agpoulturel oficers wish to soe the introduction 
of Sian! land tonore inex 0 feat tho 
IMioption of terracing, mixed farming, and fencing. 
‘Anhropologsts could advise on surtable types of 
fenuro,"an well as on the eubeidiary consogtences 

Sis modisention ofthe system. With tho Riku, 
“for example, the abandonment of the existing 
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“of thehand below it. Suddenly one breaks away 
“and then all start pinching each other, like 50 


Fro. 1. 


“ many ants biting.” The figure given here is, by 
chance, almost a duplicate of the figure in Williams’ 
book. 





ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


‘system would affect the position of the aramati, or 
elders, who exercise considerable political influence 
in virtue of their right to allot land. The method 
‘of inheritance by equal division between sons leads 
to excessive fragmentation and subdivision of 
holdings, and the agriculturists advocate the sub- 
stitution of primogeniture. The attachment of these 
people to their goats, which are used for bride- 
price, makes it dificult to recommend @ reduction 
in their numbers. Anthropologists could advise on 
the possibility of substituting cash for goats in such 
customary payments, or of finding any other xub- 
stitute. With the pastoral tribes the problem is to 
fovercome the conservatism which makes them 
unwilling to sell their stock, since they have little 
use for money. Finally the eventual development of 
‘landless class must be envisaged, and the possible 
means of subsistence for such a clawsshould bestudicd. 
“Among a wide range of points raised in diseussion, 
‘emphasis was laid on the necessity of understanding. 
the rationale of native methods. Numerous in- 
stanoss were quoted of suppor improvements, 
such es tree-planting, planting in rows, weeding 
{and the abandonment of grass-burning. whioh had 
‘ither been found impracticable, given the necessit 
‘of the native system, or delet 
was nevertheless generally agreed that in those 
areas where erosion is threatening to cause the 
complete destruction of the soil, measures must be 
taken against it, and thet in theso cases it is ecsential 
that propaganda be based on a full understanding 
of native methods and attitudes, 
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Anthropology in Northern Rhodesia. euler com- 
147 mctented by W. Godfrey Wilson, 27 May 

1988, Local Correspondent for" Northern 
Phodesia, 

‘The chief recent event of anthropological interest in 
Northern Rhodesia is tho foundation of the Rhodes— 
Livingstone Institute of Central African studies. 
‘The Institute derives its financial support partly 
from the British Governments in. Central Aftie, 

ly from the great Companies which have 
Interests there, pasiy: trom ‘Eiwts and private 
individuals; it is governed by a Board of Trustees, 
with His Excellency the Govemor of Northern 
Rhodesia as President; and its main function is to 
Fesearch into problems of culture-contaet. Tho 
Direetor of the Instituto is Mr. Godfrey Wilson, 
‘and a second Social Anthropologist is now being 
appointed, 

‘Tho situation which, in Northern Rhodesia, faces 
the Institute, and demands investigation, is briefly 
this! Of the total able-bodied male population of 
the Territory 44 per cent. are always at any one 
me in Europen employment; 17} per cent. are 
outside the territory (in South Rhodesia and the 
Lupa Gold Fields “of Tanganyika for the most 
part) and 26} per cent. inside; but the vast majority 
in all eases are many miles from their rural homes. 
Within the territory the mines (on the Copper Belt 
and at Broken Hill), the railways, farms, domestic 
service, commeree, the Government, the Muniei 
palities, and the Missions, all need African labour, 
and all obtain it. 

In the five Provinces of Northern Rhodesia the 
situation is not the same, The Northern, Eastern 
and Barotse Provinces are ‘denuded areas,” with 
between 45 per cent. and 60 per cont. of their men 
always in employment, mostly outside the Provin- 
cial boundaries. Inthe Central and Southern 
Provinces (in which lie the railway and the main 
industrial and commercial centres) a far lower 
proportion of men seek employment, for it is 
possible for many to make money there by selling 
food (maize, fish, ground-nuts, millet, etc.) to the 
urban centres. 

‘The Goverriment jis seeking continuously to 
develop economic erops and products (e.g., cotton 
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and bees-wax) in the ‘denuded areas,” to be 
‘@ source of money alternative to the sale of labour 
power; but, owing to difficulties of climate and 
transport, no great success has yet attended its 
efforts; “experiments have shown that large areas 
‘“‘of the territory are unsuitable for the production, 
“of cotton? ‘Tho uncomfortable truth must be 
faced that the remoter districts, in and behind 
& the fiybelts, possess no agricultural product which 
‘can support the expense of 400 miles of road 


transport.’ 

Although the men who go out to work still, in 
the majority of cases, go alone, the custom of 
taking their wives and children with them is rapidly 
growing. Many of the great industrial companies 
encourage them to do 80, and provide extra rations 
for their wives and proper accommodation. It is 
found that the average length of servico, and hence 
the efficiency of ‘the labourers, is thereby greatly 
inoreased.* 

There are therefore, in the main, threo inter- 
related problems to be investigated -— 

(2) What is happening in the new African society 
that. consists of yent. and semi-permanent, 
residents in urban and industrial areas? 

(2) What is happening among that group of men 
that alternates regularly between the urban and 
rural areas: ue 

(3) What is happening to African society in the . 
rural, and especially the ‘ denuded " areas ? 

In my next letter I hope to be able to write in 
mare detail of the problems which face the research 
officers of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, and 
of our plans of investigation. 

Incorporated in the Institute is the four years old 
Livingstone Memorial Museum, of which Mr. 
‘Desmond Clark is Curator. The Museum houses 
historical, ethnological and archeological specimens, 
and it proves a great attraction for the tourist 
traffic which annually visits the Victoria Falls, 
‘The Curator, whose rain interest is Archeology is 
at the moment engaged in an inspection : 
Zembesi gorges (below the Falls) where he has 
‘already unearthed some most interesting and 
important stone implements. 














+ Figures ftom Annual Report on Native Aare in 
Northern Rhodesia, 1936. pcs = 


7 Nate Afra Annual Report, 1096, p_& 
+ Madera Indust and the ftcany 18d, p. 188, 


OBITUARY. 


Konrad Theodor Preuss : 1869—8th June, 1938. 
14§ Kond Theodor Prews was’ bom at 

-Preussisch-Eylau in 1860; thus he was 69 
‘years of age. 

‘His degree-thesis, presented in 1894, was on 
the ‘burial customs of America and North Eastern. 
‘ Asia.’ His articles on religion and art, in the journal 
Globus, 1904,f., made him a name throughout 
the anthropological world. In Mexico he did two 
years’ field work ‘the Cara and Huichol 
Indians, with the Nayarit Expedition, the results 


of which began to appear in 1912; mostly religious 
‘texts compared with old Aztec documents. 

From about, 1913 until 1019 be lived in. South 
America, principally in Columbia, where he stu 
the Uitoto and the Kagaba Indians. Voluminous 
texts and an extensive publication of the archwology 
of Columbia—in particular the monumental stone 
figures in the region containing the sources of the 

River—were among the rich results of 

that field work, he was eventually not allowed. 
to publish the rest of his abundant material. 
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As Director of the American Dept., Berlin 
Bthnographical " Museum, Prous succeeded 
the lato Professor Edward Seler, and retired 
only four years ago. He also was Reader in 
Ethnology “in the University of Berlin, and 
a member of the committee of the Berlin 
Anthropological Society. In recognition of his 
‘great merits moles than twenty Ieamed 
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societies all over the world clected him honorary 
fellow. 

By his deat! 
‘cussing scientific matters only the day before— 
{the Science of Man has lost a distinguished scholar, 
and a fieldworker of excellent gifts and eminent 
imerits, and his colleagues and correspondents, 0 
sincere fri 3.1 M. 


which was sudden—he was dis- 
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“The Negrits of Malaya_By Teor H. 
panne oats Sot 
10 ee nee 
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ordinary ‘and succesful in overcoming climatic 
wbacks only conceivable by those who 
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find other 
fave engountered. them.” In Among the Dierfe of 
Jifalayes he contrives to convey a most vivid impression 
at Hie inthe forest with sundey Negrite.enbes. 
 abeaion ith De Leber be pbb = 
Zeport onthe, physical anthropology of the Semangs 
wattle whdreln the number of individuals studied 
teooda the figure, previously. recorded. But 
some of his rnsltins of what the Negrin told him 
Srp memingly open to erie, and infact it se matter 
SF good. tans, that in. Me Evans wo find combined 
Srebely the fst-hund knowledge and mature experience 
Ey'nocewary {or the proper assessment of fr. Schebesta 
‘ecounte. 

‘This is not really Mr. Evans now 
iver, guminary end review, with a commentary 
Bethe twenty four memoirs or books published during 











his active seevice in the Federated Malay States. 
Concurrently he employs his results explicitly in checking 
Sdn crtcising the tlatementa of his contemporaries, 
feet Tie Bi. Sees ia Sey much the mere 
Pal 

Me Beane ranges wiely over the fl of ethno 
andl anthropology. Tho various chapters deal wi 
Subjects’ 20” diverse an dwellings, fod, agriculture, 
Ebihing, face-painting, weapons, dancing, art, deities, 
{nantes tales blood-escrBee, the efer-world, linguistics 
fand physical anthro ‘Gut of 20 vant collection, 
{he bakerion of the bese lustations.haa_ proved 20 
micuts that Ehave to confine myseit to two matters 
Submitted here ‘simply. ecaue they have extensive 
Sssoclations. 

“Tue fret ‘of these may be set out as follows: Tn 
recalling (p. 249) an account. published many years ago 
Uy, Vaughan Stovens, relating 10 what waa 
Satine ie tare reer othe bel of me 
Regios ( [Nogitos of the Cheka river, Pabang) 
dint e certain Kind of Sind is intimately connected with 
ihe Wich of children. “When a roman hears 
the bird cry, sho Knows that the soul of her (unborn) 
Shi bas arrived. 











SentaBogn (Kintake Bong of Evans) hold the belief 
thet «bird forms the fortas inthe mother's womb. 
Fr can only do. this because it is «hala 
tho declares that the belief has 

th nex totemism. 
|Enown work on the Andaman Islanders, 

‘Brown states (p. 81) that in the north 
“kindaman there J momo sort of association between 
“tho unborn souls of baBies, the green pigeon, and 
“the Pleus facifera tree." and again, "i ix when tho 
“ grecn pigeon i calling That the soul of a baby goee 
* Fito ie mother 

Golncidences ofthis kind are 90 numerous in ethnology 
thet this example would not be remarkable, save that 

teri coincident with another coincidence, namely, 
that the word totem is absent from tho index of each 
Gf the thace very important works here cited. 

‘The other matter i cave-oxploretion, and theatteation 
devoted to this by Me. Evans and his colleagues in the 
SSivice of the Pederated Malay States, This is one 
SF tho soust, impressive developments of the last fow 

"en it is a montter of regret that the human remains 
‘cided lem definite information than waa 

if the ceanin arc small, and these ar eso elongated, 

san dolicho-cephalie. Consequently they suggest somo 

ties type than the Negrito, For meh a type there 

Pino need to look far, especially wien we recall the fact 

Thee Ste, Dans him! agrees in recognizing, among 

the exicling pagan tribes, the Sokal wino provide tho 

Ssite combination of pygmy stature with long heads. 

But even 80, there are wo few examples, and of thooo 
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Mr. Klow’ published tables will she. 
accordingly, that a taller 
[rosent, ad thoro aro relatively soamivo js 
{o associat ‘with tho longer’ bones from 
Horo 1 may supplement Be. Evens’ 

by eatin froin Hest 

lepical Soin, New Sorea Val 





. Tndood, the edt 
corresponds with 
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‘on the living subject have been fully realized in particular 
tribes. ‘The ade ‘too, of clear knowledge of the 


‘age and sox of the individuals is not the least of recom= 

ions here. And as particular examples, attempts 
‘ight at leagt be made to secure representatives of the 
‘bite’ on the appropriate dantal wax, oF again casts, 


Mution. “Bi. ‘vane Ins played ag tale ees 

east a vivid montory of these Negrin,” 

Be deveyes te angry aS 

: not only of sadetle of sxturesiene 
Stale fe mock mae seaeene te rie 

Wie boone, 

Rasson- und Kulturgeschichte der Negrito-Vélker 

sidoceaaienss ay" Oe” Waker eleas 

150 Bete neta al, ee 

a (Jordan 4 Gramberg), 1936. 8} x 5. aii + 
PPro Negriton here dealt with in detail are tooo of the 
eso cde tin Maly Pena an the Si 


i 
I 






Pines ‘The author ‘he existence of four 
group in Westorn Cambodia, of which comparatively: 
little is known, and admits traces of Negrito. blood in, 


various other parts of Further India but not elsewhere, 
‘with the possible exception of ‘Southern China. ‘The 
Iiterature on the, subject is voluminous (the bibliography. 
‘88 the end of the book occupies pp. 402-436) and there, 
‘was groat need of @ work like tho present one which 
resumes the available information ‘and sete it out, 


sf 


C ‘the 
Peninsula and the Philippines, on the other hand, 
‘ble to produce fire by various methods of friction 
percussion; and because such methods are also 


from some other race (pp. 249-50, 274). Logically, this 
‘seems to be a non sequitur, unless one assumes’ that! 
nothing in the long pest of tho widely scattered human’: 
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‘There are many cases mentioned in thie work in which 
foreigh infoence is much more probablo and not a fow 
in which it is. absolutely certain. The crucial instance 
is that the Nogritos of the Malay Peninsula and the 
Philippines have 1, with some modifiestions, the 
language of tnt lon neighbours 
out the book the treatment of the subjects 
with which the author deals is very informative and 
‘up 8 consistent picture of @ race of nomadic 
Inunters and food gatherers, iving from hand to mouth, 
‘utensils, ete. ‘Their 
‘end 











x — 
0 other races thay mast have undergone some: 
development, they havo never reached a sane age. 
0 the question why they have not developed farther 
ete, like their 
‘ ‘that it i just a matter of racial 
incapacity. Tt may be so, but one may tentatively 
suggest that it might well be due merely to conservative 
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inertia: they ai not want to take the trouble 
‘SLadogting Sow methods ivelving labour to which they 


[inde by meray itherog nd beating femmcrnrial 
shering Sop. feamnors 
‘bit ato moteur change especialy South Baer 
‘ain as everyboly brows who has lived there for some 
time, 
is sad that these primitive people should be doomed 
to extinction, Owing to the penal ettlement founded 
in South Andaman afier the Tndien Mutiny, the Anda- 
Saaneso rapily declined and are dwindling Fear by Year 


ay Seng Pe Tt 
go of Sapam tee fae 
soe wa et epee pomtiente 
Se nearinace 
a eee 
igo ah Per eg 
rg tng ee op 
SESS Tea een eye 
i ete eo content ry 
ios a “Tho preface foreshadows 
soees cee 
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Danses Magiques de Kelancan. By Jeanne Cusine 
Tess sere, Be Joes Cees. 
151 Fete ere ee 
robes S's wll, sey asta nd onal 
ion ote 
ete Oe eet 


swoon months residence in 
‘States of British 
‘Malaya and situated on tho East Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. 
no reflection 


Bodner 
is « hybrid and rather childish cult, 
le, Casini is quite well aware and 

"Tones adequate mention. 

‘The fire part of the volume, consisting of ten chapters, 
deals, in order, with the general characteristics of magi 
n"Kelantan, the symbolical value of metaphors, the 
naturo of tho dances, tho biian (wer-tiger) dance, the 
‘ebiah, ‘tho na'yong. the. puri, he dalang’s mesked 
‘ance’ and Siamese E 
"Tho eocond partis devoted to Malay magical formals: 

{Gn Romanized Malay) with French translations thereof. 

ho quam eo congratulated nung. the 

oficial eystam of spel invents 

‘one, as some authors have dons. 


‘In those in which posession is « marked 

‘che attainmant of a stata of tranco is, therefore, 
tho chief object and the ‘open with a call to 
‘he ancestral epiit to partake of the offerings and with 
Salutation. “The pripal musician pully enacts the 
part of interpreter co the spite speaking through 
outh of the magician (malo or fernale) while in the 
‘ance, "Some Sey thet the spine enters the 

‘of the medium, others that this would exusoHlneas 

‘and that it reste on his, o her, back, sboulders 


‘connected with wer-tiger 
it being invoked. Tt 
‘and other evidence, 


Hemel into a tiger, on : 
‘Evoked in the giah, tie ronatkedy we the sore? 


‘Same of tho tiger, the original ancestor. 


‘In the ma’ 
is nowadays 
‘suthoress 


the next dance deseribed, though this 


oly the spirits are, however, carried out before the 
formance begins. 

‘ext dance, the puiri, popular in Kelantan, is 

8 all sorte of pretexts, oF even without pretext. 
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‘Where there is a pretext, it may be to cure illness, to 
‘assure success in an enterprie oF to obtain a wornan’'s 
favour, but a distinction is drawn between dances for 
‘the. first ‘and those for others. Tho chief 
performer may bo either a manor a woman. Possession 

Gupa) is a marked feature of the pudri 
‘The succeeding chapter is devoted to the masked 
dance of the dalany (muster of the shadow-show) which 
also has features of interest, the object being * 'arracher 
‘de Iai exéor tne personalits 








“individu & aa porson 
* plus lyrique.” 











inthe fupa of the putri. The 
going through various antics in her combat with 
Spin obarves the movements of « candi 
a5 the spirit departa from hos, the inte 
fer and deduces from her eplin the 
and the romedios to be applied, i any 
‘The boole is undoubtedly a remarkable pleco of work, 
bout ‘one ‘aay, pechape, express the. wah thet. Malle, 
Guisinior had given somowhet flor dvtails with regard 
£2 Row the mairial for it wan obiained. "Te ge 
‘evident that sho was herself present at examples of the 
incon with which-the dala tn her opening chaps 
sh says that hor informants have been on the one 
4 great number of iliverato, but not necessarily unin- 
teligns,”sorcorere, and, on "the otbon. two Malay 
at 


acaba coon 
magicians. The stions of the 
Sink pogek ipl arg re 
pea a ae 
Sa pe 
pp ee 
cee rate eres eee eas 
fee fat eee oe er 
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‘Tho authoress does not eay that she hes hed access to 
eseriptions of the dances written down by Malays and 
‘Siamese, but, if she has not, that makes her work even 
more remarkable. TENE. 
Die LiStimme der Insel Hainan: Ein Beitrag 

yur Volkskunde Sidchinas. By H. Stabel 


and P. Meriggi. Bertin, 1937. vit + 338 pp., 
152 260 plates, map and 12 tables. RM. 60. 

Onin te a ert 
ci fal ha ee eas 
Pe aye 
Sec ach coer re gine ae 
Eee AOE cies wakes 
Slit tec 

Sint Hana Gale a aot «tow ecnite 


are, 
however, vary scarce, Gottlieb Fenzel, Die Insel Hainan 
(Mitt. Geog. Gesell. Munchen, XXVI, 1933, 74-221), on 
the geology and natural history is worth inention. 
Work of Stibel on the ethnography is of scientific 


2 Bt Bebe is profesor of physiology ofthe Nationsl 
‘Tung Chi University, Woosung (Shanghai). Early in. 
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tsnegual ‘Tho firs, part, comparatively, brie, 
dill with Sbe history and" geogrephy of the island, 
terms and narratives of Stabele second journey (1093)” 

{in the socond and principal portion, four great Li 
tsibos ure Sally described: (1) the Beni Li (2) tho Mou 
i, (3) the Ki, and (8) the Ha, cach has some mub-groXps. 
Some topics aro treated in mach detail, others simply 
or not at all, neconting #0 the materiel, Llastrations 


S"]e lion tothe Lt tba there are many other 
EISEG auch ar She Mino, th siniined ithe Hae 
Seer his Soe oak 
iorbnoits, eg beta 
of ele Li teatnen, cbviouly net enough for com 








rs aa 
sh ecco een 
Det eee bere See tee 
cin aes tee 
=oioe aa aes 
Fa ay re 
Sees oo ann cae 
Tice os enateel ny’ Die bnsiogh shoes as nea 
Ne nn ts ntanig aid Woy eign of 
the Ltn tant, the boamttfl Sistures and coloured plates 
Sacciee hata aes 
(ben co i tle on 
sei Aleph 2 sion, ae 
ee eens 
error ge ate aad 
Soe aoe oe ee ee 
sy ner Serres cee omer were 
ips (1051 and 1652) ait the geographical distribution 
filet 2 ae ee hina oe 
tastnnd on the map. Although some Fords are misread, 
er een ai mrt ema 
oie Eton havo made gical 
sear oes z 
to the Li country in 1088 and have bad practicdl know. 
ets alae italia 
oie Pp dy oes il a 
Rmitive peoples: of 


om technslogial pots of view. "Fon ingtanc, the 
i women ng with « umber of pattems; 
tu for bat motive do they sheave mach &paznfal 
‘custom 1” Further analytical study of uh large collection , 
‘of weaving material fullof colours and beautiful designs, 
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‘would mean an important contribution to our knowledge 
cf primitive technology. We still hope that Prof. Stabel 
‘may uso his fruitful materials, together with his intimate 
Knowledge of the Li people, for further researches on 
special problems not ‘claborately worked out in this 
‘authoritative book. The publishers deserve great credit 
especially for the magnificent illustrations. 
(CHUNGSHEE H. LIU. 


The Chinese Kinship, S By Han Yi Feng. 
‘Reprint from” ' Harward, Journal of deat 
153 Studies? “Pliadeiphia, Vol. 2," Now 2, 1657. 
Th pp 
‘Tho method of approach of the work under review is, 
as the author pote fe, primarily historical and linge. 
Ee folows tho od track of Morgan and Hart up to Chon 
fet Shryock, and citcan ts cave work oot fom 
ir method of approach, but from the inadequacy af 
{heir materials Tho reader left ino dow about ton 
scholarship of the anor an shown in his industrious 
collection of $98 term many” of thom rare cariutic) 
fd an oven largor name of footnotes ‘Tse torman 
fre individually examined riealy to insure correct. 
jess in trmnology ani interpretation? Im spite of 
tho quantitative factor, they do nat offer very much 
help to those who intend to study the process of change 
in tho Chincss Kinship system. ‘The lase four pages ef 
onchiwions undoubtedly have brogaht out teverel very 
Magestive genraltations about the "broad historcel 
Meorrlation with the changes in the development of 
« Chinese society." But they need much more epsematic 
dgcumentation before they Can bo nccoped. 
“ton tale the practi of tony. as na exarmple 
fog examination, Decne, tothe, author itm ane 
fs mont important * dynamic factors’ im shaping the 
Chinese kinship system.” ‘The author uses the term 
felmonymy’in's tush broader sone than ana boon 
‘used by Tylor. After giving @ loag historical account, 
Hho author comes to the eutlastos thet = the sniver: 
Maley of thin practice in China ia wnquestionabie: the 
Froqueney’ of tg uam, howover, might have varied ix 
thine and place," p. 302. "Ho i stisted by this aemplo 
squalifeation and Waves the problem thore. But the 
Sxpreasion "frequency of te 1's too vague. Probably 
Sho ‘cuthor mane to mgt thee the principle. of 
{elenonyos han nffected a iferent number of terms i 
iforent‘Kstoricel periods and. geographical ‘Teqions, 
S€'n0, tho nature of “univenalty "can enly be under: 
Mood after the variation tan tnep defined. Perhaps 
Sotaied. factual ‘nsiyais of the frequency of we? 
might force the author to. modify his treatment of 
elionymy. ae ea cies "way of expresing 
Fem relationships To iluneate th poms 
Eevowets ova el siady ie Haihenicing:vilegs, 
Teviewer’s own y i Reinecke, vilags, 
‘Wakiang, Kiangsa. 
TA fiat waan, i Sntedaced tor buna 
tives soon ‘after the wedding ceremony. Inthe 
Introduction sho addresses hom sb same manser es 
oun her husband, except her father-in-law, who he 
‘als Zinpa, and tho wife of her husband's trot sham 
sho calls bythe same term na her own sater. At the 
ping at hee aria fo abe new comer wd 
ins from making intimate and frequent. contacts 
With hor husband's relatives. But when be mast 
Usrees thom, sho nos her sband's aymeem of terms. 


Ihusband’s relatives inereaso on behalf of her child. 
‘She also has the obligation to teach her child, who is 
constantly sttached to her. Kinship terminology is a 
‘part of this education. On thees occasions, when making 
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ingniries for or about her child and teaching her child 
to recognize relationships, she uses the terms, that 
should be used by her child. "For instance, she will call 

ther-in-law 'iad'ia, the term for” grandfather,’ 
ia this context. But this does not mean the abandon 
ment of the special term Sinpa, which is used on other 

ons. In fact, she hase choice of her own 
‘special term, and her child's term, according to the 
context. 


‘This docs not mean advancing a thoory against that 
of the author, but trying to show by concrete facts that 
he problem of tekmoaymy cannot be studied without 
lta context of spooch. Dut it has not boca possible for 
the author to analyse his material in the sane way; 
‘because it is not pomble to reconstruct the historical 
context. “Mereover, the literary terms, on. whieh the 
resent work is based, ero asually) not” part of 
Snlinary speech. In other' words, the literary forms 
fre mecd ina quite different context from the spoken 
fSema. ‘The author has made the distinction im tho 
Teginning, but has given no farther analysis on thi 
ome, 

"This criticism raises the problem of the. general 
method of approach t0 Chingse Kinship studies. Dr. 
Feng has now femonstrated the best possible result of 
the historicalliterary approach. But even with bis 
‘ciicel aititode towande the material, his generalize: 
lone, as illustrated by the above example, ennnot bo 

in their “orm. “However, it is to be 

That this preliminary work” (ex he Tus termed 

i= Femeel) will lead the aathor to Tefeet upon the fan- 
Gamental problem in methodology” when ‘he comes t@ 
‘what he calls" the more implicit expects of tho syatem.* 
FRI HSIAO-TUNG. 
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Report of the First Scentife Exhibiclon to. Man: 
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ted, grey and 


‘aly rather, ough 
‘and Aurignacian in the West. pie 
Bach part hes about 10D pp. of Japanen toxt with 
figures in i, a Toanonable ‘summary, end some 

pi deceptions, ies bape 


come. 
ELLIS H, MINNS. 
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EGYPT. 


‘The Egyptian Gods. By Alan W. Shorter. London 
ran Devs 22 Lita pp. Prin ete 
155 toes « nati hendbooe 2 whe general reader, 

dbsgnedtogive eocgunes al tne Eeyptia Sates 
salle ten Tats oF al ade ae ora Uaetbor sith 
explanatory mattor of the usual kind brought up to 
fare la ft es err eating 
y wr pair eal aed nero to som 
Ba ee Se oe took toes mt 
Slain tbe bitobal and then asks the sens of growth 
fom prime eitces ne attemge ne been Rado 20 
grr intro et nai Soe 
E'S fog und tnnaaned by esis “you Th gol tame 
sifoers tread a inva enlcs,conaei ely 
‘ei seems tenes nemstas of eay co patrons 
Hncics necates teint bat wahout taplzation ot 
Stow they tote to be vecived awe the Sola? ses the 
ete eedeenaat tis sens ay hepsi Har the 
fel hte, congutng Pasa whe fre 
‘Eb n ewanl stavenon, oa pet of a 
Sci rorhip is portrayed as dominating th land from 
ing sara tous ocean rom he ebate eb Hao 
palatal the docal’cf Speen alii ar rfrred 2 


JO" his dominance is Greeted asa simply natural poned 





development, snes the sun wan Sete pine 
sipal ghesstsenon of tataral Hl give ace only of heat 
‘tnd light, but aleo of fe stl, ripening the erope.. This 
fs. very natural explanation for the moderns who 


‘the seasons and, most i of all, the rising of the 
‘Nilo on which the prosperity of all the land was based. 


sun: other local gods the Aztecs ‘ imprisoned’: (Lewis 
See eh ee os 
re Soe erg ee ET ere, 
peo th ig nd by Me Ser 
seerelr commerciale 
en, Derr ni coed erat tee 
sleet a pin tll corp ws tat i Bg 
Seen cea eee rans Sone 
Regs, ten Se ae oh cee eee 
peepee Se 
Felton: Porgthckeen Seer 
‘nected with the Solar cult, and the author has suggested 
SRL ae eae eee 
Ee Sen abe wt some cel ree re 
Si Sens oe 








form of religion; but qwhen, with the wreck of the 
‘Pharaonio system, the oficial cult lost its power, animal- 
‘ones more into the open, as has 





‘that aroused the wonder and ridicule of 
Roman world, but even in full Pharaonio times, as the 
‘author mentions (p. $8), a cat and a dove could be given 


tite worldly kind bat mage well (* 
Srih Baroque pistares of royal apotheoom 
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“Tho book eds with oi and short deetripion ofthe 
pata! dites whieh shoul be autal foe tatiying 

HESSD tas moar ee genes ox cola: 
‘in apap bok dos coat inst 
oc eleten, bes in oo the tho present 0 casas 
unl aly tecumery ty shui frie bot 
in auoy acca 2 pondbo ee tho Tens af the teapot, 
SS caca sdimaas to peprelcesien mn vernon 
_ATS of almost no use. Te one anxious to pursue further 
Ae Suc attis Pook te Tack of accent selerences 
oD HORNELOWER 
















may be a serious obstacle. 


1A Catalogue of Exyptian Scarabs, Searaboids, Seale 
ieee inthe Palestine Areheclopies! 
156. toscwet ay ane tows Cait” Orernient 
FP reine “ocperment of Ansgutn, 108. 
Price 2. 


. Egyptian 
University (Second. Preliminary Report for 1432— 
‘Cairo, 1086, p. 60). The discoverers name the settlement 
heolithie bat copper in small quantities has been found 
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"between seals and seal- 
“apanlats, the latter being ‘azoulotic animals 
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amuletic origin of scarubs whose uso as soals was 
‘tho stamp-seal being, in fact, the usual one 

Bagge: the cinder a foro importation had 
‘Similar origin and secondary use, but its vogue in Egypt 
ied down comparatively early’ (ece the article on "A 
STerple Seal in Ancien Bpypt end te Hast, Dooer- 
‘ber, 1934). 


Thus hardly the plac to dicuss the more purely 
Mologlal etal Biba bole bb atenton igh 
Beiter to feo ponte toh on the brie 
Rasopclogy. Fig? in the Uscusion on p39 of the 
ShatePoiBLiee (Sih tho smeaning given’o the hiro 
claaitersed ta is oh Gaston a radical Su ‘ 























ported ‘by Bratt Seligioans Mac 1688, 18) 
Mtoe, 1088, 18). 
Toelt an Sethe ban shown. (Dramatioche 
Texte, —Ramesseum Papyrus—p. 97 and sec. 11 and 
ewaide) represents a leew of pret or femplo-oinisters 


scarab no. 254 (p. 66), attributed to tho 
‘Hyksos period, beers ¢ name which is translated, with 
foie hasitation, as, ‘King of Upper Beypty be who 
S“pelongs to the ass,” the animal symbolical of Set ; the 
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PsycHOLosy. 


Psychology down the Ages. By Prof. C. Spearman. 
{87 "eehion'" Macnisn, 1091, 2 cha cit tel pp. 


and vii 4398 pp. “Price 208. 
‘What an amading objectlemon the history of 
paychology rovoals. Hore ‘we find all down the agea 
fama of the highest inteligence going to great trouble to 
cow what ging om in the man mid hay Intro. 
‘thoy ate themsolves and ach other questions, 
Shey experiment with the thresholds of sensation, with 
the’ function of remembering, with every conceivable 
‘pet of spent, and ote dof wl the auton 
in te hohe "what che snd 
‘who bogin with a philosophical question end, of coure, 
Trith another question, and (ax neary aways ithe case) 
TTA as vagu'n ono sh ted with which Gy bogens "It 
Tho startingpoin’ is sonaation the anawees i lao fn torms 
‘of aenaation and this scema to load nowhore. 
insert doseden the suai fan improved. The 
payehologita studying snsation have found 
SShahing onl to gre to then waving ou tin 
Beertfound tay eicid continue tothe einen: 
Enale'the exporimotal pryhologta were of 
ininduntey and to the fighting Yorees. When prychology 
Joft the cloister for the rt place, jired an 
Woront in practlal affairs, it noe oniy’ tok on a ew 
ave of life bue gave something to mankind, and aa a 
rent of that momontoue mep sve have sormaiing sod 
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to doal with 
‘Profemor v's work on The Abitites of Man, 
their Nature and Measurement, The Nature 
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* ind then reaches out 
to tho next ‘whut follows what 
‘tho mothods of science bogan to be 
‘the outstanding results of 


(Renal, and Sr Special ineligences the dheuaion of 
{town seaarson lady covers wide era, 
sie rks Sony even Bo 
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pen ere pe 
{hire een er en 
‘ this something" be of any use to me?’ and the 
‘answer is that what has been obtained by the methods 
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feol that they are ‘going to picces.’ ‘The employees 
(who are doctors by profession and T suy olde 
gists by courtony) if they go sbout their work of cure 
Proper, ave to discover whet is going on beneath the 
face of their employers” minds und to get them to 
realize that they harbour impul 
greatly afraid. An eraployment so delieato inevitably 
nas to" the closet ‘observation of human mood and 
behaviour. 

“Two things have emorged from this work; the firt ix 
that the human mind undergoos a complicated develop 
‘mont; the socond Ja thatthe. characteristic of 

‘human being is that ho is oriented 
‘at a time; if ho takes plearure in an 


isos of which they aro 


5, 
& 
& 





‘Again ‘nd aga jects 
of intorest in the past hinders the complete absorption 
in objects it. and of ‘course the many 
coloured of the past also lend ‘depth’ to 
[present happiness and give consolation to present 
sorrows, 


‘Those two * discoveries are not new, they have been 
known ‘down the ages,” but, tho way in which mental 
Pain shapon tho outlook, and cautes the mind to erect 
Glnborate defences agninat it—thie in now. "The oute 
‘anding contribution of medicine ta ‘paychology ithe 
Tesogitien ofthe importanoe of the roo meal pain 
‘mental development and ite consequences in mental 
‘andthe thoorits 








3b like the other objects of scientific 
joes not easily give up its wecrets to intro- 
‘spection ; therefore neither ‘the 


ne worker nor tho 






hereon at 
derma 
‘two disciplines should be in 





Dreams in Old Norse Literature and their Affinities 
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isconnod ‘Sry 
in iteralare and then in folklore, preceded by & tactd 
/ Gkpontion of historical background and followed by 
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‘texts of the dreams themselves with parallel translations 
‘an index and full bibliography. | JOHN LAYARD 


Paychomental Complex of the Tungut. By . 3! 
oh Tendon Heyek Paul” Bre neh 
159 Beomrs iat Any Pun 25 ioe 
criginal sbacevation afd tnocght is umieninble, ¥ mah 

Shsevetion See soe 
kere adnted that much the laier romain 








Tinpowes, 

mor Shiokogorof th 

{2 SEI with her bot on important fastor in th 

: mat one important factor in i, that 
Thou 


of ethnography both 
i too complicated to 
the  ethn: ‘be aware of his own. caltare 
ita implications before Ie can “hope to 
‘tralyso any foreign culture, is surely not so unaccopt- 
ble idea a bo appears te muppose, and i is unnedes- 
Teferenco to it should be repeated 80 frequently. 
‘Crnloubtedly it shoul be an axiont Tor eld workers. 
e hor, the payehomental complex 
is raade up of those “cultural ¢ hich coRaist 
“of payee and toental reactions on alien! Unforta- 
ately the word ‘complex in used #0 often and in #0 
‘many different ways that it in imponaible to discover tho 
Mailing apart from the context. 
“in describing the Tungua culture Professor Shiro- 
taken into full consideration thoir reactions 
to their neighbours, the Manchas, Chinese and Russians, 
Their culture is far from simplo—certain beliefs, tho 
focal ‘ructore, ‘and varying) eavironmentalfectors 
into prominence « pronounced parchologoal pe 
which may’ be conaidered an crystallized in th person 
ind behaviour of the Shaman. ss 
"As T have had the advantage of observ 
embodying some of the essential elements ism 
{in pooploe s0 difforent ethnically and with much varying 
favirenmental background as” the Veddas, Sinhalowe 
TElager ad. Sones olay: T may cal attention 
Xo the close correspondence of these to the shamanistic 
feremonicn ofthe Tugun,” nell cutee. cian was 
ought about by rhythmic movements, singing and 
drumming (the Vedas, who have no drums, beat the 
‘abdomen; there ix no doubt of the genuinencas of the 
fax tie condition produced. In all canon spitite 
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coremonion 











‘entered the performers, who spoke in a changed voico. 
‘At somo period in the coremany the performer fell to 
the ground apparently unconscious. fn'all m sacrifice 


ras fonde, andi all special" proportion * are 1 
Tho parpoee of all ceremonton into make contact with 
spirit and to euro disease or avert miafortune. 
‘Profewor ‘Shirokogoreft uaea a convenient torm,for 
tho special properties that are neceseary for tho spiite 
{evra on or ener it" pmcingn thew fe greatly 
och ae segue fom ‘and atrial, nth fren 
‘tiie groupe, but though they may be anthropomorphic 
{a form and offerings beinade fo thom thoy arw'pot eared 
ie offerings aro only made when the spina have be: 
ome immanent. Deference may, however, be shown 
‘of malevolent spite Toons, Chinese 
e ing aniraln may all be placings. Spirit 
fe! on the smnmaaterial products of the sacrifice: thu, 
incense, smoke funoea, ahd the prodcte of putrelaction 


‘Avsharnan cannot deal with and master a spirit until 
it has occupied its ° placing.’ hy that 
sack placiig aro important inthe Ceylon corernones 
‘here & day may be spent in building elaborate 
‘bjecta of traditional forms. 
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Professot Shirokogaroft lays stress upon the emotional shamans if they can prove their rower to master the 
anilasthatiatfct a ths estomonies on the endienco and spirits, hd 3 
Sha dSltat part that thoy play in the lie of the Tangas. "Both men and women may become shamans; the 
fhe contre a thas te 2 spin using « human body a2 n best shamans aro believed to be those who have shaman 
"placing." Fim on both side ofthe family. With dual organization 
‘A cokdltion called by the Tungus olong ‘Sud crosecousin marrige, thore ix tendency for shaman: 
soot aight BS looked upon so'an “unitasive Sem to be oredtary though this i not an eaentil factor 
rr eae oekte caiot i this condition in the transmiasion of the function. Comparison with 
anid only Ja. Sines “oloniama’ mony oocur the Veddas a here inovitable. Their social organization 
‘ho'mauistains and tho beliefs are similar, and abamanim in «central 

































jn certain situations. ‘This phenome 


hhas'a social fanction without which the life of tho feature of their culture, but nothing comparable with 
Grould be impoveriahed. ‘Tho theory that spirits exist, olonism or mass hysteria has been observed among them, 
may enter homan beings, and may act when ic In spito of the size and woight of the volume, tho 


Position of that bodies, Ww correlated with aoven types obsourty of the and the complexity of theo 
Staton! trnditional’ behaviour which sight be and arrangomenty as work is undoutedly 4 valanbl 
So each Cuther  soseee. "Fervons anaiyes of n peculiarly interesting cular 
Showing “somo” of thoy ‘peculiarities ‘may become Th. SELIGMAN, 


Environment, Race and Migration: untarents boas the two} cou powily expats sha bloga 
Mint dieriputes wich cet See ee iy cons the lg 
160 Semis susincation; "and Zetemene in afin.” 
Sra Saat Srna Topos De’ eis ipeyitable tat inthe vry wide ang offs and 
Fad enn a ne Gries ierpasauon eazvoed by Gres Taylor there should 
of ih Department of Googe im oe etread bo eiain laters that ennnot be stdraed by ver 
ein ry ah ek A pps V0) sans tg. i li at 
eons spain Wate i am ated tebe lind 
tation yy Griftth Taylor ia abwaye welcome, ax fo Neanderthal Tan, tacovated tha 
ica be ean At balm fakes oer ? 
‘aie aureto be wetter at tmount of eectibe dala 
ca aces ale ght to he cour Scribe Aula 
snd statin information, Or cw'ke Brevonnen! tho Pons 
and ce (1027) anal the gene eohre bam, Uedly acute Poi and 
maserees = 
Leese ed sceaatines vethoes Ey ea Pata of pris iporeanos fo anthro: 
Sense ‘Grenclo te Mastin are ste, st Chun dnc prmetaion et past nd Pesos 
eta uat cnn matte, Popup! sting, irostarl and ciate hgh 


St human types took place, and. ao 
err that npa fho reverent 
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to a fall in the birth-rato in certain counteion. 
‘Whilst politicians and newspapers shriek in alarm at  “ be in our own minds, which aro unable, at present, 
+ falling birth-rate, Lockhart-Muramery looks on thankful interpret in fall what we observe. 

ind lecture is by Profesor E. V. Appleton, 


to 00 an escape from early future dlmster due to over: 
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¥. Mellanby, M.D... F.R.CP,, 


ied woul fare tobe hat te ming fomor B. 2 Moe 


‘would occupy enormous space. wn 
Tocoene » publ except bot letonred low who'd cout it merely résumé of modical history 
records: Fatnily ames would mean. nothing of Hammurabi and likewise steers clear 
fopied matronymice, in which case is for advice to count our 
‘matriarchy might also develop. ‘Profemor J.B. & Haldane, F-RS., burwia 
| complications appear to have been overlooked “by the bubble of sterilization of the unfit as a cure for 
art-Mummery. ‘The divorce between sexual love racial ill-health. Ho also discusses the definition of 
‘anal ohild-bedring, on tho othor hand, is ay aco and asorta that “ there is es yet no scientific basis 
ithe snthor ag likely to have "« profound for current dogmatism about’ racial differences ” 
Soig babi, aad “human Perales ining at Germany’ and bee “Aryan rece. Profesor 
Lookin ‘Tulian Huxley ‘winds up with « lecture on Seience and 
“the ‘which would take place, from ge Hono ‘Those needs are very 
ndhindependence of wren. SUFFERN. materialistic (mainly industrial) and have very little to 
do with “Christian Heals of social life.” 

‘CANNING SUFFERN. 





Scientific Progress. By Sir James Jeane, Sir William 
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ontbution that social anthropology can make to thn 
‘in contrast, the chapter by Lord Raglan stresses the 
Jimlations of cue present nowy coneorsing rss 


‘Beporanse of tne mca foto, “te deals withthe forces 
‘promote racial inter: 


{AE Contino a nee 
Me opinion that bn to end the wor 
led “if not by single ace, at any rato By 20 
Population thas racial diatietion will ceaso to 
hin chapter should prove teful to anyone 
produce ‘asthorative. agumaite”ogainat 
owt Coie cen Fal aia eto. 
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Lifes Whole: By J. W. Bein, M.A., DS, Principal 
sf Mesa Daler Cl. Lat gra, 
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od." Far tbo much ci re 
{Sirah things as eal of occupations arranged tetord. 
Ing'to wandards of tntaligence required, in. which & 


brarian. lies well below a preacher and a cape 
above a lawyor. 
"An attempt 


nye is made to deal with tho wholo 
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Anna Lateranens, pal 
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tho nal 
‘anniversary of the inauguration 


inensiy. which 


‘Missionario Etn¢ ‘del Laterano. The Annali is 
yublished under the auspices of His Holiness Pope Pius 
and in edited by the Rev. Father F. W. Schmidt 
SV.D.. Tho first part of each annual volume will 

deal with objects in'the Musou and the Library; the 
‘second part ‘will consist in the main of articles by mis- 
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snare, reviews and other, communitons cone 
tcspecially the "spiritual et (culture apirituale) of 
{ie pooples of the mission field and their religious and 
social conditions, including articles on, economic life, 
‘atrial altars and nut, Contributions wi bs 
received in English, French, German, Italian, Latin 
and Spanial. 
‘Volume 1 well implements this 1. Te bogit 

will an Mlteatal aici by Halhee Meachaljareerl 
Uescribing native Christian sealpturo from the misaion 
Seid, now in tho Lateran Muscum, i.e, crucifixes, 
Madlonnes and othor seulptures of a roligios charactor, 
Init exeluding objects made in anission schools. ‘Thin 
excellent paper is followed by a description of cult 
figures from Aberdeen (Hongkong) by the lato Fathor 
D. J. Finn, 8.J., and an account of a curious pioce of 
Inca ironwork by Father Schulien, 8.V.D. A list of 
recent acquisitions to the Museum and Library concludes 


Part 1. 
‘Part 11 contains an article on the religion 
of he Gall by the Ran, Paaher Semi, whe it for 
any, your Len staying tho roligious bolts of the 
Hamitic peoples; "* Puériculture magiquo en Annarn,” 
by L. Cudidre, and a description of the religion of tho 
Aeholi by A. Nege!, the Inst containing new information 
‘about the beliefs of this little-known tribe. From Cl 


























eal journals conelue a 
‘mont useful and stimulating publication, 0. G. 8, 


a study of the biologleal sgurees of 
ince of the South African European 
166 ie ‘By George Findlay. Pretoria, 
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below that of the day, itis justifiable to read t 
inseription as indicating the day 2 Cuetzpalin in a year 











Mintory: (1326-1621), nar 
tho Julian ealendar—20th Oetober, 1405, 7th October, 
M47, 24th September, 1500, 

"Tho frat of these would fail in the reign of Huitziiluitl 
fand may safely be excluded because at that time tho 
‘Ato! wero a weak al inignieant, people, unikely fo 
eave any monuments after them. ‘The next 
in tho reign of Montozuma I and tho last in that of 
‘Montezuma TI, Both of these ralors 
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‘the following month, Teotleco, the mionth of the date 
‘our statuette. Incidentally, ‘thia is m confirmation of 
‘the correctness of the reading of the date. Tho Codex 
fdo’ 1670. records that there seas a famino in the year 
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‘This would bo near the other possiblo dato of tho statuotto 
Dut it lacks the 3b afforded by the date 
fn tho Codex do 1576. In any caso this later famine is 
‘not recorded by the other sources 80 if it oceuered at all, 
‘twas probably a lesa savero one. Also there is tl possi- 
bility flat the entry in the Annals of Cusabtitlan may 
be duplication of tha arin recor as ara tv 
in the easo of some other events recorded in 
Bappened 
Ti, therators, that the dato Ty Ortobor, 1457 
may be accepted for the statuette and, if #0, it ix an 
interesting caso of a historically dated Aztec inseription. 
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Alternate Generations in Wales. 
24; 1038, 31) 
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femances where grandparents have fol insulted by the 
on-obeervanco of the custom, adi one. caso (Weet 
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‘But the second son alvrays takos tho inaino of the father, 
‘with of without another * faney ” name. 
‘New College, Oxford. JOHN. L. MYRES. 














Indonesian Influences on Water Transport in Africa. 
(Cf. Max, 1937, 117-8). 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Egypt. . With Pi 
BOAT PROCESSIONS IN EGYPT. By James Hornell. 
174 Mary Ancient Beyptian customs persist in a sadly degraded condition in the Raypt of to-day. 
Among these are the boat processions at Luxor and Qena held annually on the birthday 
festivals (miilid) of the Muhammadan patron saints of these towns. ‘The moro important of the 
two is that of Luxor; in the opinion of most, Egyptologists it represents a shadowy survival of the 
great water festival of Opet, when the Theban ‘Triad, Amun and his divine companions, Mut and Khons, 
Journeyed up-tiver from the vast temple of Karnak to visit their shrines in the Luxor temple, 

‘This festival in normal times, when the land was free from the attacks of foreign foes, was attended 
by the Pharaoh and his Court aboard the Royal Barge, resplendent in gold and silver ornament and 
richly painted in bold primary colours that strike no jarring note in  sun-bathed land, As seen 
in the seulptured record on the exterior of the western wall of the temple of Ramses III, within the 
great enclosure of Amun at Karnak, we see six boats manned by paddlers towing the Royal Barge, which, 
in tum, is towing the Sacred Bark of Amun, Behind come the smaller barks of Mut and Khons, 
‘cach towed by two sailing boats, Priests, musicians and dancers in other boats have their allotted 
places in the colourful procession, as the boats slowly make their way southwards to the sound of 
hymns chanted by the priests, and the tinkling eymbais of the musicians, 

This gorgeous festival has dwindled away lamentably. Its character hax changed completely. 
Its elaborate ceremonial has been annexed and degraded into a ragged procession through the streets 
of Luxor in honour of an obscure Muhammadan saint, Sheykh (Sidi) Yasef Abu 'l Haggig, about 
whom so many contradictory legends have gathered that the only fact certain is the presence of his 
tomb in a mosque within the walls of Luxor temple. A new legend appears from time to time; the 
latest to circulate is conceived in a crudely prosaic form, probably considered as more acceptable of 
belief in this enlightened age than the older and more romantic tales. According to this, Yiisef 
‘was once returning from Mecea in one of a small fleet of pilgrim-ships. A great storm arose tnd the 
ship was in imminent danger of foundering; in answer to Yasef's prayers sho came through in safety, 
‘whereas all the other ships in her company were lost. Impressed by the miracle the surviving pilgrims 
elevated their saviour to saintship and on his death erected a tomb over his remains at Luxor; this 
is now the most sacred spot in Luxor to the Muhammadan populace. In commemoration of the saint, 
a festival takes place each year on his birthday; the most important feature is a procession, in which 
foremost place is given to one or two small boats, symbolic of the pilgrim-vessel which the saint savedl 
from foundering. 

«On the fourteenth day of the month Sha'bin the participants in the procession gather in the 
‘Markaz, square, adjoining the mosque of Sheykh el Migqashqash, around the gaily-beflagged boats of 
Sheykh Yasef Abu’l Haggdg. Theseare mounted on four-wheeled lorries, drawn by men and boys hauling 
‘on ropes attached to the shafts. Each boat is freshly painted; each has been fitted with a mast 
whereon is hoisted  blue-striped lateen-sail. Privileged children, preferably those of the people 
who claim descent from the saint, crowd aboard, swarming everywhere, Flags inscribed with sacred 
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texts are carried before and after the boats, and 
float from the mast. 

In build, these boats differ completely from the 
clumsily fashioned river-craft seen on the Nile. 
‘A certain dainty elegance characterizes their 
lines, their clipper bows, their long, beak-like 
prows and the open gallery frame built out 
beyond the transom stern, Instinctively we feel 
‘that in former years when the festival had greater 
importance than to-day, the boats used were 
really small replicas of the ‘Turkish galleys that 
harried the Christian coasts of the Mediterranean 
in the middle ages. And it is significant that 
‘within my own knowledge the nearest related 
design to these Luxor craft is that typical of the 
galley-shaped sardine-fishing boats now belonging 
to Malaga, a town held by the Moors till 1487. 

‘The route and the detailed composition of the 
procession have been described several times,t 
but so far as I am aware the boats have not 
reoeived any attention, Although the procession 
now boasts two boats, existing accounts mention 
only one, Excopt for their appearance on the day 
of the festival, they lie neglected in the precinets 
‘of the saint's tomb-mosque. One rests on a 
rubbish heap, level with the top of the encircling 
wall; the other lies in a dark corridor outside 
the tomb-chamber. 

1 Boe @, Legrain, Zougsor vane les Pharaona, Brussols 
& Paris, 1014; A. M. Blackman, Zusor and its Temples, 
London, 1923, 
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Indicative of the obscurity that shrouds the 
life-story of this holy man is the claim by some 
Copts that he was in reality a Christian monk, 
the Amba Samuil, beheaded by the Arabs because 
he would not apostatize; they hold that the 
Moslems have wrongfully annexed him—changing 
‘a Christian martyr into a Moslem saint ! 

‘An analogous boat festival takes place at 
ena, on the occasion of the millid of Sidi ‘Abd 
er-Rabim ibn Hajjiin, said to have died in 1196, a 
plank-built boat being taken in procession through 
the town. 

‘Another echo of Ancient Egyptian custom, for 
which I am indebted to Dr. W. Vycichl, is the 
present-day practice of the people of Farshit 
of placing a silver two-piastre piece in the mouth 
of dead man, for the purpose of paying the 
ferryman’s feo to take him across the ‘ Sea of Fire.’ 
‘They bolieve that the dead have to cross this on 
their way to Paradise. According to some villagers 
the transit is effected in an ordinary plank-built 
oat, but others maintain that it is upon a raft 
supported by pot-flonts (maramma or awima), 
placed four by four, or six by six. Good men are 
believed to make the transit from bank to bank 
in one minute, whereas the passage of the wicked 
takes three days ! 

For the excellent photograph of the Procession 
gathering in the Markaz Square, I have to thank 
Mr. G, Runkewits,, Jr., who kindly placed his 
negative at my disposal. 





[AN INDIAN OUTLOOK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., 


Ranchi, India. 


172%. modern science of anthropology is 
little more than a century old, Within 
this period Cultural Anthropology has undergone 
mote than one change of outlook. Tt should not 
be limited to the study of the lower cultures 
but should include the ascertaininent and inter- 
pretation of social characteristics and evolution 
of all human groups, aiming at a future integral 
understanding of human cultures. ‘The culture 
of a particular human group certainly needs to be 
described for its own sake—both functionally 
and historically. But it also needs to be studied 
in its setting of culture as a whole viewed through- 
out mankind, 
Common characteristics include the possession 
of a social organization with rules and customs 
relating to puberty, marriage, child-bearing, 


death and burial; ceremonial that typically has 
what we call religious and what we call magical 
elements in it; differentiation of labour, basically 
according to sex, but also on more’ specialized 
Hines; exchange of goods and services, tabus, 
methods of defence and offence. 

‘The older school called evolutionist was right 
in grasping that most of these features occur in 
some form or other in all societies; though 
evolutionists were apt to go wrong in ascribing 
fa particular form, noticed in a particular group, 
too readily (yet not invariably) to an independent 
growth within that group. 

‘The historical school of ethnologists tried to 
correct this error, but too often made their 
study fragmentary by attending too little to 
the general picture of the group’s life, and by 
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concentrating their attention too much on sup- 
posed parallels between one group and another 
in respect of particular features which were then 
discussed asa product of diffusion of culture. 
Diffusion of culture has certainly been very 
important, but it is not only details that have 
diffused; also it is not only the debts of one 
culture to another that need to be studied. And 
the over-emphasis on diffusion has sometimes led 
to the undue and dogmatic hardening of useful 
ideas of Kullur-Kreise or Culture-Regions into 
frames wherein the facts of the life of a particular 
‘group are sometimes made to fit, even if they have 
to be mutilated for the purpose. Diffusionism 
must be used with the reserve, that it is always 
‘the human mind which is receptive, selective, 
and adaptive, Reception, selection and adapta- 
tion by one individual mind, or from one indi- 
vidual mind, is rarely lastingly effective, Assimi- 
lation or rejection nearly always is the work of 
many minds undergoing similar reactions; often 
enough, the borrowed cultural trait is modified to 
suit, the culture-ideal of the borrowers. 

‘The culture of each human group has its roots 
‘in the endeavours of the members of thab group 
to evolve « way of life suited to the environment, 
‘and expressing the accumulated experience, of 
‘the group. It seeks to control and adapt nature 
in general and, what is more important, seeks both 
to adapt and to liberate man’s inner nature. ‘The 
group seeks self:maintenance and self-expression, 
and it has gradually striven to permit, and even 
to encourage, initiative and individual. self. 
‘expression as a means to promote, not. only 
‘improvements in the control of nature, but also 
ideals of happiness and of social order. 

Every department of a people's culture— 
economic, social, political, wsthetic, religious— 
bears the impress of these endeavours, and the 
different departments of the culture of a group 
are (and must be seen as) interdependent parts of 
‘one organic whole, So too the different cultures 
that have grown up in the world, as the outcome 
of age-long endeavours of groups with diverse 
heredity, environment, and contacts, form inter- 
related parts of human culture as a whole. ‘The 
Vedantist Hindu would suggest that different 
human groups form, as it were, different: life- 
‘centres influencing one another on the sub- 
‘eonseious as well as on the conscious plane in 
ways that are as yet hardly recognized. In this 


| sovay, as Sir J. Arthur Thomson has said, “after a 
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“Jong circuit there is a return to the old truth : 
“In the beginning there was mind’.” We might 
vary this and say that ‘in and through all there 
‘is Mind,’ and an Indian is inclined to look upon, 
human culture as an evolution of the external 
manifestation of what (for want of a better term) 
we call the spirit within, At the same time we 
would by no means follow some Western and other 
thinkers in figuring body and soul as distinct 
entities temporarily linked in what we call life 
‘The functional ethnologist has seen the weakness 
of both the evolutionist and the historical school, 
but his attitude is to some extent a confession of 
impotence, ‘To picture a group at work is a 
worthy aim, ‘To picture it, without drawing 
attention to evidences of evolution within, or 
borrowings from without, may lead to misconcep- 
tions, Moreover, the functionalist has given 
special emphasis to the study of lowly cultures as 
exhibiting the ground-plan whereon * civilization ° 
has been built. But there are probably few 
lowly groups without borrowings from those who 
have gone further along the way—borrowings 
that may persist within a lowly group in an 
imperfect (even a decadent) form. We do not 
as yet know what items can be safely and com- 
pletely described as part of the ground-plan, 
‘This entails difficulties in the employment of 
the psycho-analytic method ; and the validity of 
the Freudian universal symbols is not generally 
admitted. But anthropologists are widely agreed 
that the employment of verified association-tests, 
to probe the unconscious or sub-conscious mind, 
is expected to lead to fruitful researches into 
primitive mentality and lowly social characteris. 
tics; and that dreams have played an important 
part in building up lowly cultures. Waking-dreams 
‘or visions have analogously come to play their 
parts in the growth of high cultures, in proportion 
‘as the human group has found itself able to give 
soope to individual initiative, and so to secure a 
‘measure of liberation from the rigidity of custom. 
‘The study of lowly groups must be accompanied 














¥In Hindu philosophy, the body or rather * bodies ' 
(Shariras) of man aro represented as manifestations of 
rent stages or aspects of human consciousness, 
different material expressions of the individual * Self 
(Jiatma). ‘The Chit or consciousness alone ia Sat 
‘or Reality. Thus in the Prana Upanishad, TL, 3, we 
road “Of Atma (Spirit) this life is born.” This reminds 
‘one of Milton's lines: 
OF the soul the body form doth tako, 
“For soul is body and doth the body make,”” 
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‘and supplemented by a study of more advanced 
societies with extensive comparisons, and a full 
realization that, though they may be said to be 
on diverse levels, they aro not all climbing the 
same ladder. Civilizations are diverse; it is their 
contributions to one another that can still enrich 
mankind and give us a vision of mankind in 
totality—an echo of the life-song of humanity 
and perhaps a clue to the meaning of it all. 

And, as we proceed from the lowlier to the more 
elaborately equipped societies, the question of 
personal factors in the development of culture 
claims attention. As dynamic forces of gulture, 
the outstanding great men—men pre-eminent in 
‘thought, feeling, or action—appearing in a human 
group and initiating some epoch-making change 
in ideals or institutions, or discovering some new 
scientific law, or inventing some epoch-making 
mechanical appliances, are at least as important 
‘a8 (perhaps more important. than) other factors; 
although these other factors have helped in the 
‘mental growth of such exceptional personages, and 
in suggesting the innovation. In fact, ‘such 
‘personages, though more or less products of their 
race, time and group-history, generally visualize 
more clearly and completely, and express more 
fully, some idea that had been long soothing in 
‘the general mind of the people. Such ‘ repre- 
sentative men'—sometimes a galaxy of them— 
generally appear after a community or people 
has come into intimate contact with some other 
culture, or there has occurred a typological ad- 
mixture, and when some time has elapsed for the 
‘propermingling and integration of the twocultures, 
‘And then there ensues a period of great cultural 
‘advance following upon the wider synthesis—a 
greater approach towards what has been called 
“holism,” Such appears to have been the course of 
cultural progress from pre-historic to. modern 
times. In the Hindu scriptures such great 
‘personages are regarded as incarnations, partial or 
complete, of the Deity.* 





Thus, in the Bhagavat-Gita, TV, 7, * God "or Srkxihoa 
is represented as saying ** Whenever there is decay of 
culture (Dharma, or righteouress or right living), and 
thero is exaltation of unrighteousness (adharma), then I 
myself come forth." Such exceptional personages, 
‘though rare, are not quite unknown even in the lowor 
cultures, although, owing to ignorance, inexperience, 
‘and unfavourable environmental conditions, they often 
fail to achieve much real or lasting good. In primitive 
societis thoir activities generally take the form of 
religious reform or revival. Such were the Birvaite 
(Continued om nex tum.) 
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With the development of culture, societies 
come to have highly differentiated activities, and 
it may be claimed that it was this, rather than the 
caste system, that the Vedic Rishi had in mind 
when they spoke of the Purusha® (' Spirit of the 
Universe’) increasingly manifest in humanity 
with its Brakmana, the ‘head’ representing 
moral and spiritual powers; Kshatriya, the ‘ arma’ 
or protective powers; Vaisya, the ‘loins? or 
productive powers; and Sudra, the ‘feet’ or 
serving powers. We follow in thought the rise 
of humanity, with its inter-related natural classes 
or psychological’ types forming an organic unity 
in the eternal Pursha, undergoing many set- 
‘backs, when inspired erithusiasm of leaders gives 
place to attempts at systematization. ‘This sys- 
tematization could not have been entirely 
‘artificial,’ as it would appear to have been 
designed to regularize and: validate a state of 
things which was then developing through & com- 
ination of causes—historical, racial, social and 
economio—and to give the scheme a psycho- 
logical basis and a moral direction through the 
formulas of varnas and gunas, 

Yet. the reality in society could not often 
approach the ideal very closely. It may be claimed 
that rarely is the leap-forward with its vision 
of human unity entirely lost. ‘The difficulties, 











‘Tmovement among the MGndas.of Chota-Nagpur (India) 
in 1808-1000, tho KhArwRr movement among the 
Santals of tho Santal Parganas (India) which was 
{initiated by Bhagrit Santal in 1871 and is not yet 
fextinot; and tho Tana Bhagat movement among the 
‘Ornons of Chota-Nagpur which bogan in 1016 and mubsiats 
to this day : vide 8. C. Roy, The Mundas and their 
Country, pp: 825-848 ; ‘The District Gazeteer of the Santal 
Parganas, pp. 145-181; 8. C. Roy, Oraon Religion and 
Customs, pp. 848-408. 

* Tho referonce is to the Purusha hymn (Rig-Veda, X, 
00), of which the keynote is tho essential unity of humanity. 
tus ‘component. parts of ono Cosmic Being. All life, 
‘mind, and what for want of a bottor torm wo call‘ soul,” 
fare rogarded as different shythms or expressions on 
‘successive planet of ono and the sane conseioumess. 
‘This idea of fundamental unity forms the basis of the 
Hindu's sociology, othica, and religion. ‘Tho anciont 
Indian social ideal was ‘tho establishment of stable 
harmonious relations between members of @ family, 
1 the basis of “domestic morality"; between the 
different families composing a community ("social 
‘morality "); between the difforent‘communitios compos- 
ing a nation (“national morality "); and between differ- 
‘ent nations composing humanity _("* intornational 

iy") Religion is in essence the realization of 
‘one's unity with the Infinite, in the inner life and the 
outer universe, and the regulation of conduct and the- 
emotions for and through such realization. 
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whether of the individual or of the group, are im- 
mense, Yet the ideal has settled deep down into the 
people's soul, and still dominates the sub-conscious 
mind of all sections of the Hindus, and their 
fundamental attitude to life;, and this is what has 
earned for them the epithet of the mild Hindu.” 

With this view of human society in one’s mind 
it is dificult to accept Dr. H. 8. Harrison's 
pessimistic presidential address to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1936, “The mind of man,” he said, 
“singly or in multitude, has little sense of direc- 
“tion, and, if it may be said to have an ultimate 
«"'gim, that aim is too obscure for formulation.” 
‘The human mind “ has moved forwards and back- 
‘ wardsandsideways, inand out of control, without 
“knowing what its destination might turn out to 
“be.” Similarly the American ethnologist, Dr. 
Robert Lowie, calls civilization a “ plantess 
hodgepodge, « thing of shreds and patches ” and 
declares that “neither morphologically nor 
“dynamically can Society be said to have 
“ progressed from a stage of savagery to asstage of 
“enlightenment.” (Primitive Society, pp. 440-441.) 

‘Mote cheering appears to be the prospect held 
out by eminent biologists and physical scientists 
who hold that man is capable of continuous pro- 
gress by taking in his own hands the direction of 
his cultural development, and that humanity may 
not have been mistaken in thinking itself free 
to choose between good and evil, to decide its 
direction of development and within limits to 
carve its own future: eg., Sir James Jeans, 
Halley Stewart Lecture 1935, Professor Julian 
Huxley, both in his Halley Stewart Lecture and 
{in his presidential address to the zoological section 
of the British Association (1936) expresses himself 
in analogous words. 

‘The ancient Hindu sages had a concept of stages 
or ‘sheaths’ of what they called the soul— 
Annamae Kosha, the gross body; Pranamae 
Kosha, the vital body; Manamae Kosha, the 
mental body; Vijnanamae Kosha, the higher 
‘mental body (or pure reason) and the purified will; 
all sheathing the Anandamae Kosha, or the spiritual 
core. They laid down a complete code covering 
all aspects of life, individual, domestic, and social, 
to lead up to a realization of self-knowledge and’ 
self-control, not to the stripping off of the 
‘sheaths.’ Modern science has told us so much 
of the interweaving of mental and spiritual affairs, 
‘a8 wo call them, with endocrine organs, sex, and 
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80 on, that wo feel ‘self-knowledge and self. 
« control ’ expresses the Indian ideal better than 
Professor Julian Huxley's notion of “letting the 
“ mammal die within us.” 

With these thoughts in mind, let us then see 
that, to study a people, we live and move amongst 
them, learn something of their language, share 
something of their life at least in thought and 
sympathy, make their joys and sorrows our own, 
thinking black with the black men, brown with 
the brown, yellow with the yellow, and white with 
the white. In this process we shall at any rate 
cultivate objectivity of mind in ourselves, one of 
the highest attainments of thought and sympathy. 
Ifa student work in this spirit, he cannot fail to 
realize the organie unity and dynamic nature of 
the culture he is studying, the vital function that 
each item and aspect of the culture fulfils in the 
entire scheme of it, and the bond that unites them 
all into a whole, 

‘The Functional School has introduced a helpful 
realistic method of presentation, with copious 
concrete documentation from incidents and in- 
stances collected in the field, that bring into clear 
relief the meaning of a custom or institution and 
its inter-relation with other parts of the culture 
and with the ideal behind the culture, and its 
function in its entire scheme, This method, how- 
ever, has 80 far been applied mostly (perhaps only) 
in delineating some particular institution or 
aspect of a culture, such as the ceremonial kula 
exchange-system of the ‘Trobriand Islanders, 
totemism in Australia, the kinshipsystem of the 
primitive Polynesian Tikopia, and the sexual life 
of the Trobriand Islanders. ‘The inter-relations 
of the particular institution with other parts of 
the entire culture-system have been abundantly 
brought out by such treatment, But, if an entire 
culture is to be dealt with adequately, and properly 
documented by this method, each culture will 
require more than one bulky volume for its 
exposition. Moreover, the function of Social 
Anthropology cannot properly be limited to dis- 
covering the functional inter-relations and the role 
of specific customs and rites in the entire social 
complex. Historical relations, past and present, 
and other conditions that have helped to produce 
the fundamental attitudes or genius of a culture, 
also require investigation. ‘The functional method 
cannot therefore be expected to supplant theortho- 
dox method of ethnographical monographs, but 
will, no doubt, very usefully supplement it. 
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‘The existing method of concise classified 
presentation in an ethnographic monograph of the 
various aspects of a culture will have to be 
continued, with the added feature of pointed but 
passing references to their inter-relations and 
to the functional nexus that binds them into one 
integral whole, It would, of course, be very help- 
ful and illuminating to have, in addition ‘to the 
orthodox monograph dealing with a tribe or com- 
munity as a whole, special , volumes dealing 
functionally with important special aspects of 
particular cultures. We need to write, in the 
light of intimate knowledge and deep sympathy, 
Giaries and tales (I shall not call them novels) 
containing unvarnished realistic delineation of 
authentic conerete soenes from primitive life 
inaction, ‘The difference between such books and 
books written by casual visitors and holiday- 
makers will be seen by a comparison of Verrier 
Elwin’s fasbinating volumes Leaves of the Jungle 
‘and Phulmat of the Hills, vivid glimpses of Gond 
life, with the more or less imaginary and over- 
drawn account of an unnamed tribe, with perhaps 
just a few grains of distorted fact hidden under 
‘ cartlond of fiction, in such books as Vivian 
Moik’s The People of the Leaves. ‘The vital facts 
of human culture are facts of spiritual experience ; 
‘and therefore the historian of culture must seek 
to identify himself in spirit with the state of 
soul-evolution of the people he studies. 

‘Phen will come unbidden, as it were, to his inner 
perception a full comprehension of the inner 
‘meaning of the customs and institutions which he 
has carefully observed and studied. It is through 
concentrated contemplation of facts, scenes, and 
incidents, as well as outstanding personalities, 
‘that we may develop an intuition of the direction 


‘A BEAM OIL-PRESS IN TUNISIA. By Professor 
Iilusirated, 


173. Te datas of tie you, 1028, 1 visited 

the village of Toujan in ‘Tunisia; the 
place ison the seaward facing slopes of the Kef 
‘Toujan, about forty miles to the south of Gabes 
and about the same distance from the frontier of 
Tripolitana. It is now conveniently visited by a 
car from Gabes. At the edge of the village is the 
il-press, and I thought it worthy of a, careful 
examination as it is so very close to the type 
observed by the late W. R. Paton and Professor 
J. L, Myres in Kalymnos, a type which enabled 
Professor, Myres to give the true explanation of 
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of the vital impulse of a people's life—the par- 
ticular Dharma or spiritual nexus that integrates, 
sustains, and nourishes that culture. ‘This process 
of illumination might suggest fruitful lines of 
investigation in Cultural Anthropology. 

‘Thus the objective methods of investigation of 
cultural data have to be helped out, not only, 
by historical imagination and a background 
of historical and geographical facts, but also 
by a subjective process of self-forgetting 
absorption or meditation (dhyana), and intuition 


bom of sympathetic immersion in, and 
self-identification with, the society under. 
investigation, 


‘The spread of this attitude by means of anthro- 
pological study can surely be a factor helping 
forward the large wnity-in-diversity-through-sym- 
‘pathy that seems to an Indian mind to be the 
inner meaning of the process of human evolution, 
and the hope of a world perplexed by a multitude 
of new and violent contacts, notably between 
Eastern and Western civilizations. ‘The better 
minds in India are now harking back to the old 
{deal of culture as a means of the progressive 
realization of the one Universal Self in all indi- 
vidual- and .group-selves, and the consequent 
elevation or transformation, of individual and 
‘national’ character and. conduct, through a 
spirit, of universal love. ‘The anthropological 
attitude while duly appreciating and fostering the 
varied self-expression of the Universal Spirit in 
different communities and countries, and not 
by any means seeking to mould them all in one 
universal racial or ‘cultural pattern, is expected, 
to help forward a synthesis of the past and the 
present, the old and the new, the Bast and the 
West. 


RB, M, Dawkins, F.B.A., Breer College, Oxford. 











the stone monuments in the Tripolitana known 
fas ‘senams’: he has quite conclusively shown 
that. these are what is left of presses for. the 
making of olive oil, of the type of the Kalymitios 
press ‘They must have very closely resembled 


7 The Yo & paper, road in January 1800, 
On the Age and Purpose of the Megalithic Structures of 
ripolt and Barbary, of which an abstract wos printed, 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, Second. 
Series, vol. XVII, pp. 280-293. The Kalymnos press is, 
osoribed and figured in an article, On some Karan and 
Hellenic Oit-presses, by W. R. Paton and J. 
in J. H. S., xvii, 1898, pp. 208-917, E 
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this one, which I found in working order and in 
fall uso at Toujan. Presses of this kind are 
called beam-presses : the pressure is exerted by a 
ong horizontal wooden beam, pivoted at one 
end 80 as to be free to move in a vertical plane, 
ts and at the other end fitted with an arrangement, 
by which a heavy stone can be raised into a 

position of suspension. ‘The bags containing the 

‘already crushed olive pulp are placed in a pile 

fon the bed of the press, which is under the 

F central part of the beam, and when the stone is, 
set hanging from the free end, the pressure on 

the bags is considerable. ‘The oil flows down into 
receptacle placed conveniently by the channelled 

ded of the press; in the ‘senams ' this reservoir, 

the bed of the press and the stone are all found 

{in situ, close to the oblong stone frame to which 








Fie, 1, om was nomen 


the beam was pivoted. ‘The other parts, the 
‘beam and tho gear by which the stone was raised, 
have naturally entirely perished, and it is the 
merit: of Professor Myres's paper that in it he 
perceived. from the analogy of the Kalymnos 

the true meaning of the various parts of 
‘these Tripolitan ‘senams.’ ‘The whole structure 
‘of the Kalymnos press is shown in Big. 1, which is 
“Tigre reproduced from ‘Paton and Myres’ article 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. Tt will be seen 
“that the stone is raised from the ground to its 
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position of suspension at the end of the beam by 
‘means of a screw, whieh is below held to the top 
of the stone and above works through a screw- 
threaded hole at the end of the beam. ‘The screw 
is tumed by a pair of horizontal handles. The 
precise way in which the stone in the * senam ? 
‘presses was lifted cannot now be determined, but 
here the Toujan press suggests that the method 
‘was something more primitive than the Kalymnos 
use of a screw. ‘The Toujan press has no screw, 
but the stone is lifted by a simple gear of ropes 
and wooden reels. The sketch in Fig. 2 of the 
front view of the press will make the method 
plain, In the centre of the diagram, which is not 
drawn to seale, is the front end of the beam; at 
‘Toujan the trunk of a palm tree was used and the 
section is therefore roughly circular, Below the 








i USE AT ANGINUNTA IN KALYSONOS, 
[he prese-bed and vweight-eone are unshaded.) 


(Reproduoed by permiaion from J. H. 8. avi 1808, . 210, fg. 1) 


end of the beam and resting on the ground is the 
weight-stono; in this case a massive block some 
six fect long. Fixed into it at each end are two 
upright pieces of wood, each pierced with a hole; 
these holes serve as the bearings for a wooden 
cylinder or reel. ‘The barrel of the reel has holes 
sunk in it into which the ends of long levers can 
be inserted; by means of these levers the reel is 
made to revolve, A couple of men can exert a 
considerable force in this way. Above the end 
‘of the beam is another reel working in bearings 


{ 1] 


























Fia..2, DIAGMAM OF "THE TOUIAN URAMTIEAS, 


4. Pho upper reel; b. The boain upon which it rests: 
The end of tho horizontal beam of tho pross  d. 

Towor rool; ¢, Holos for tho insortion of tho: levers; 
4. The uprights enrrying the bearings; g. The weight 











in the same way as the lower reel. ‘The uprights, 
with the bearings, are supported by a stout beam 
which runs from one side to the other of the little 
house which shelters the whole apparatus. This 
‘upper reel has no arrangement for levers, and is, 
in fact, well above the rest of the machine. ‘To 
each end of the lower reel ate attached the ends 
of a stout rope of suitable length, 

‘When the press is to be used the first operation 
is to raise the outer end of the beam, in order to 
place beneath its middle part the pile of bags 
containing the olive pulp to be pressed; these 
bags naturally rest on the actual bed of the 
press, on the edge of which is the grooved channel 
by whic the oil flows away into a receptacle 
arranged at a lower level. Paton and Myres have 
given several drawings of these press-beds; I 
could not well see the details of the one at 
Toujan, but it cannot have differed in’ any 
‘essential from the usual form. The beam is lifted 
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in this way. ‘The loop of rope is lifted and passed 
over the upper reel; it is then brought down and 
placed so that it hangs beneath the outer end 
of the beam. ‘The lower reel is then turned by 
means of the levers. ‘The ends of the rope thus 
wind themselves round the reel; this shortens 
the loop so that it presently lifts the end of the 
beam and holds it at the height required, the 
beam moving on its inner pivoted end. So little 
forco is needed to do this that the weight of the 
stone Keeps the lower reel from rising; the beam 
gives way first. ‘The bags are then placed in 
position and the end of the beam is allowed to 
drop; the middle part: then rests on the top of 
‘the heap of bags : 

‘Then follows the actual application of pressure 
to the beam by raising the stone. ‘The rope is 
removed from its first position and hung over the 
end of the beam. The upper reel plays no further 
part in the work. ‘The lower reel is turned by 
‘means of the levers ; this operation first tightens 
the rope ; then as the rope winds round the reel, 
the reel is brought closer to the beam, and this 
raises the reel and the attached stone, and the 
‘stone isthus lifted right off the ground. ‘The whole 
eight of the stone then hangs from the end of 
the beam and the full leverage is brought to bear 
on the pile of bags. ‘To maintain this pressure the 
stone must of course be kept in the suspended 
position, and I looked to see if there was any 
device for doing this without the necessity of 
the men holding on to the levers continuously, 
but I could see no sign of any such labour-saving. 
contrivance, 

The bags in which the pulp is packed are 
woven in the form of a sphere with a sufficiently 
large round opening; a little like a common 
form of lobster pot. Bags of this sort are used. 
in Crete, where they are called malathounia. In~ 
other places the pulp is wrapped in square 
pieces of goats’ hair cloth, the corners of which 
are folded over like the envelope of a letter; as 
many of these square packets as the press will 
have room for are piled up one above the other. 

‘Te seems to me almost certain that the‘ senams’ 
of the Roman period were worked in this way, 
rather than by the more advanced method of a 
forew such as was used in the old press on 
Kalymnos. Toujan is s0 close to the Tripolitana 
that it is quite possible that a search in the neigh- 
bourhood would reveal actual ‘senams’; as it 
is, 1 saw only this modern descendant of these 
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ancient presses. ‘There was probably a still 
earlier stage in which the stone was forcibly 
lifted and hung on to the end of the beam. Later 
would come the reels and gear as T sew them at 
Toujan, ‘The next stage would be the Kalymnos 
press, where the beam is worked by a screw. 
‘The Toujan mill was in a very, very small house; 
so small and ill-lighted that a photograph was not 
possible. Tn another part of the house was a 
roller mill of the usual type for the first crushing 
of the olives; a dise-shaped mill-stone moves 
round and round on a circular stone bed; this 
part of the machinery has, it seems, never been 
faltered in any essential particular, and the one at 
‘Toujan was exactly like those seen everywhere else, 
Tt was worked, I think, by human labour; as a 
role it is an animal which walks round and round 
the bed to keep the stone rolling over the olives. 

I should add that a few miles north-west of 
‘Toujan is the troglodyte village of Matmata, and 
in one of the houses there I saw a press exactly 
like the one at ‘Toujan. ‘These houses are very 
curious, ‘They consist each of a circular hole cut 
down into the rock to a depth of about thirty 
feot and of about the same diameter ; the bottom 
‘of the hole is flat and is reached through a sloping 
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International Congress of Anthropological and 
174 Eetvoosial Sconces: “Secon Scasion, 
Copenhagen, 1-6 Auguat, 1938. 
‘The Second. Sension of this Congrens was held in 
the University of Copenhagen, and was nttencted 
by" over 700" members and associates, of whom 
more than 150. were. Dritishe An tna 
Tange number of the register mombert. were 
ithe meetings were well” filled “nn 
Aiscussions were often lively. The admirable 
arrangements made by. the Danish Organizing 
Committee and. the Ladies Committee were 
‘efficiently carried owt. by’ the, Officers and, Stat, 
tinder the leadership of the President Dr. ‘Thomas 
Thonwen, the Danloh Seortary: Dr. Kat irket 
Smith, and the Hon, Treasurer, Mr. Kjeld Ronda. 
"The Congress was under the Patronage of 
Majesty King’ Christian of Denmark ancl Toeland, 
who honoured the. inaugural rneating with hi 
Jeane. "The Presidents having declared the 
Congress open, speeches of ‘welcome were made 
by BrP. Munchy Minister of Foreign ‘Affairs, by 
the representatives of Norway, Sweden and Finland, 
fand by. those of Germany, Turkey, France, U:S.A.. 
Great Britain and Ttaly; to which the. President, 
replied in an address devoted to\ the history” of 
anthropological’ and ethmological studies in 
Denna. 
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passage, the opening of which, the front door of 
the house, is naturally at some little distance. 
‘The rooms all open on the floor of the pit; some- 
times there are higher rooms reached by steps, 
but. the usual houses have just the fringe of 
rooms; the best house we were shown had ten 
rooms. ‘There were living-rooms, store-rooms, a 
stable, and in one house there was an olive press. 
‘The position was very cramped and the exact 
details were not easily visible, but it was certainly 
of the same type as the Toujan press. Of these 
houses the Matmata region must have several 
hundred; @ view taken from the air shows the 
whole area closely pitted with these circular 
excavations, The ground between the houses 
produces palm trees mixed with olives, much as 
in the island of Djerba, Custom does not allow 
strangers to approach the edge of the pits for fear 
of intruding upon the privacy of the harem; I 
could only look down into the houses we had just 
visited, where the women had therefore been 
cleared out of the way. At the edge of the settle- 
ment an above-ground market place and a few 
houses for shops have been built, but the great 
majority of the people live in these troglodyte 
awellings, 


OF SOCIETIES. 
‘The work of the Congress was distributed among. 







red. 
find generale 
find “Dhonographie » weord ‘Davgnael 
Fensen on Greenland, Anei and by 
Dr. 8. G. Morley (for the Camagie Tustitation) on 
Research in the Middle Area of Central America 

In the section for Anatomy and. Biotypology. 
Dr. F. Weidenrwich discussed the Classification of 
Foal Hominide with special reference to Sinanthro- 
pus Pekinensia. Dr Bleure, Dr. Skerlj and 

Nordenatreng examined the conception of 

ace, and the Clussifiation of Mankind by 
‘Subdivivieton : 

‘Among physiological papers were several on 
Biood’ Groupe by” Drs.” Streng. - Ruggler-Cates, 
MacConaill, Jamagnini, and Popoff; Dr. Eugen 
Fischer's paper on Race and Inheritance of Mental 
Ouattieg Yoused lively discussion, and there were 
other illustrations of the effects of race-crossing, 
fand other questions of heredity. The sections for 
Paychology and Demography held. short. sessions, 
Dut the papers of M. Mauss, Fait social et caractére, 
Prof. E. Rubin, Pereeption and. Anthropology, ancl 
De. Iversen on Population Statistics in Denmark 
deserve mention, 

In Ethnology, Prof. Edmund Hatt traced the 
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Ownership of Cultivuted Land; Prof. Herstevurts, Several special exhibits were arranged by. the 
‘The Eeonomic Surplus and ite Disposal in Primitive National Muscam, for palieo-pathological | finds 

Economy: Dr. Raymond Firth, the Characteristics trom @m in Jutland, casts of | Sinanthropue 


} ‘of a Primitive Beonomy: and Me. Peake, the First 
Cultivation of Wheat and the Early Spread of 
Agriculture, “In Asiatic Ethnography, there vens 
sequence of papers on Nomadiem by Profs, Myres, 
Fans, Vaast van Bolek and 8.J. 1K. Baker; and on 
recent exeavations in Anatolia by Profs. Arike and 
Kan, In African, American “and " Ocoanian, 
Edhnogeaphy tho communications were mainly 
‘on points of detail, some novel and interesting. 

‘the problems of Aretie’ Ethnography naturally 
received special attention, in. view of the uniquo 
collections and field work of the National Museum. 
Dr. Jenness examined Prehistoric 
¢ Jrom Asia to America and Dr. Collins the Origin and 

Relationship of the Old Bering Sea Culture, 

In Wuropean Ethnogeaphy and Folldloro—a mew 
sootion mainly due to the support of Seandinavian 
colleagues—special attention was given to agrioul- 
tural customs, by Profs. do Vaies, 

Sydow, Uldall, Rividre, Corso and Vui 
Berg discussed Aretio Oultureslemente in Scandi- 
navia and Prof. Nilgon tho. question of the 
‘Ancient Origin of Modern Potk-customs. 

Tn Sociology and Religion Dr. Brondsted 
Aiscussed tho question How far can Archaology and 
Prehistory. serve as foundation for the study of 
intellectual culture? and Dr. Lehmann ‘the Contr. 
bution of Blnolony to the prehistoric Archeology of 
Retigion. ‘Pro. Matinowali's paper on the Dynan 
af contemporary Diffusion, and Miss Lindgron’s on 

fla! Change due to Culture Contact, raised interest: 

ing points of mothod. as well as of fact. 
ML Anguage and. Writing didnot olicit Yoany 
papers, but the: Structure of Creole Languages was 
Gxamined by Drs. Galdi and Hjelmslev, and tho 
Problem of Common Language in Belgian Congo 
bby: Prof. Vaast van Bulok. 

‘Throughout, the presidente of epctions were to 
bbe congratulated on’ their obsorvation of the time 
table, and tho executive on the ample supply of 
printid abstracts, 





































































Kings and Councillors. By A. M. Hocart ; London 
175 ae ‘and Cairo (The Egyptian University) 
‘and interpretations 


7 rise « book of anny 
of veri poicorrelgioss institutions tad fn ncoord: 
how with &'Pattern of Ritual of te kind fir 
fe Proteesr. 8, 3, Hooke’. calletion of eaaeyn on 
"Sagi and Rivaa,* to which ou author contributed. 
‘The’ method adopted ia largely” the eauational “ono 
favoured in rouetof hin prvious workey for example, 
{sunidon the sntaling equation,” the macrifecr = 
hovmoriice and also the divine’ being to" whom the 
“. peciice i map.” orth king” ='gou = world = 
“( Mutobjec tp. GO), Tho ality tate in avo equa: 
Sens ta ace of i 09 roe of, 00 neatly 
"holed, to be convinsing, and fa fact the author 























REVIEWS. F 
SOCIOLOGY. i 


Mot at timsos advat a wast of evidence that be “thing im Ntual.‘The:situal turns pow the. fast that) 
[Wt] ae 


Pekinensis, skulls from Lagoa Santa in Brazil, 
remains of early breeds of sheep and dogs, Chinese ©. 
‘and African art, books and manuscripts dealing 

with Scandinavian’ voyages to Greenland and 
Vinland, prehistoric antiquities from Hyderabad 

and from Anatolia, 

Visits were paid to the open-air museum at 
Lyngby (where Faréeso and. other folk-dances 
were performed), to the castles of Elsinore and 
Frederiksborg, and, after the Congress, to many 
prehistoric and other sites. 

‘Tho traditional hospitality of the Danish people 
cexprossed itself in evening receptions at. the 5 
National Museum, the Ny-Karlsberg. Museum of. °°! 
Sculpture, and the Engineers’ Institute ; by a formal : 
entertainment and welcome by the. Mayor of 

‘in the ‘Town Hall; and by @ farewell 
Ginner followed by dancing and enjoyment of the ; 
famous Tivoli gardens. 

‘The Council re-appointed the standing com- 
rittocs for arctic research, and for standardization 
of anthropological methods : and established others f 
to deal with anthropological and ethnological 
‘terminology, with the position of anthropology’ 
‘and ethnology. in public education, with the ; 
provision mado by various countries for the conger- 
‘Vation of aboriginal peoples. whoee moclo of life is 
(of sciontifio interest, and with the problems of 
‘megalithic cultures. 

1 was gros to bold the Thin! Seaion of the 
Congress in 1942; but though several invitations 
swore received or foretold, the choice of «place of 
rmeoting was postponed and referred to tho Bureat 
‘of tho Congress. 

Tn every way the Copenhagen Congress was 
completely” suoosaful, and worthy. of ite: kind 
hosts, the Danish people, the City of Copenhagen, 
ana iho Ofer and, Organaing Commitee, who 
spared no efforts in its preparation and manage: 
ment. Jed.) 







































terma “ unfortunate ” for the conslution at which he: 
Aine and alo a dogree of doubt about the univorsality 
Starts of his Patter, aa for example in the achotomy 
St poopios or wottoments’which in rome ages, ho sng’. 
Bar iigiee way to ecotomy. chap. ty opera 
pp, 280.8). 

Fg seams {00 that he\may have vensed «a 
actfcinlty in his plotting ett of tho worl, fOr 
{P- 60):, Man t nota lorocoms he has to be made 
{one in order hat he may control the universe for 

: eoienty. Theale a, ogee 

“iat rea ot there," "Phe meaning attached by hy 

to Finan ‘eure ny, ap bere 
om th following two passages: Lwiah mor pastone 
inv to inant pon this equivalence which ir : 

of imitation, which is itself the. most, fundamentals, 


of 
aay 
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“one thing ean be made equivalent to another and so 
«« Goat prinelple remine tho most constant throughout 

‘ tho-ages "(Pe 45). Next" Ritnal oquivalence no: 

2 4 where consists im inateral identity, but in sharing 
“common spin, life or whatover You choose to call 
“Ses tho common spine that is ritually. mportant 

* the bodies are merely mean to got bit” (p. 88). Hore 

wo may ditinguish Kind of mystic that may hace 
ong thts thing, so dosar that 

hho ® detnitely abjures tho methods of ‘Fylor. and his 
‘rucceators"” whom he appears to consider ea merely 

A * Gollectore of serapa " (Pe), while in other pases 
he pillonte tho reionslatie htorian (pe 180), the 

* cal rationaliae™ (p. 1I4, m2) and indeed 

o> valli work im general thts founded om what he 
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i terms "direct evidence” preferring the” circumstantial” 
© though of course all serious * rationalintio " students 
‘uso both, whethor of «material or a paychological nature, 

‘At the background of such evidence, according to the 


uiton istrict aa the paitern OF tao fe ang 
{ithe central pillar tnd the vatiou elements of the 
Daliern povelva on hins Ne Court aad is fetions, 
* Bhothes fe peas or warand they aco gien an extonies 
senor an bo hi oi chaptors dong th fn 
ste? wach a tie: Church and the Stata nn The 
: tthe Communteeschiet a Tepe 
1/5 mia lathar's moti a tartan many of ts eda 
<n bjt for samp te ety Rant fan 
: raloped "or pupae of denen, marveting Otel 
Ship oat bocdune iets the royal bat (pp.2eit). he 
king iuat bo w capable leader in war, not for the ple 
Teton tata gol hth to ong to poe ie 
| Stopla but boshae fe won aivine and pest be om 
BRch ll the slomonte Gf an ideal god's charectar, hy 
ive fl sharect <at-poats 
such a4 Indra end, like him, must bo a thunder-ge 
6 and Da-rovt het, nthe preoeding case, the 
‘prurly Before the hore)” Tho athor sven ser 
“to togret that he cannot analyze Horus, the faloon-god 
of Bp down to thunder god (YB no 17) the 
ie of hen eal deliy" tho. rua nerpretation 
poeta i ote hy, So ual erraricn 
Ail ofa tal wad hon Rational gos of eal totes 
ular ho, phon the nobel goed prainance, 
ta given thaclapelly» cla aapert 
one irsora fiat bas had rrinners, one of ther, 










































voty oy the. Plutonic nyt of Iden or pattems 
TANT up in heaven. "Another aay be sbeorvlt In tho 
tenets” of the sity “orthodox” school" Froud 





Paveho-analyste for whom the materialistic interpret 
Hon of material facta is merely muperdcial and the true 
‘meuninge are to be discovered only by analyses, on the 
lanio of tho sub-consoions, according with tho phyA 
pattorn at whioh that school bine arrived-~seo, 
“Aoeaxainplo, Géen Roholin's * Animism, Magic and th 
bet "gain, something resembling a pattern 
iq daooraiblo’ inthe "theory, labelled by” some as 
‘Myoliglthioy that atteibutes the more important features 
of culture’ to the influence of ancient’ Rgypt. ‘This 
‘hdory hos greatly infuenesd our author who, in chap. 
$tf, with its motto For God js Life,” shows the core 
‘Of hi thesis to bo that mankind's great questi, through 
+ aug anal, o tour ted io term 
is ingludes, very naturally, fertility, prosperity an 
“1 Fitaliy p. 89): ths isthe quest that the “Hello 
[ bohool ins put forward aa the grent stimulant for eulture- 
r 


fy Ring mets and 

‘of ife” are onglobed : 

2 Geresinblogieal ervor since ritual ia but their technique, 
‘he author haa recognized (p. 34). 

Pe thee. Lhe Witnesses,” tho author hay ex- 





















which enter into the ‘quest 
‘the term © 





tual,” which seems 
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pounded hie method, “He declares hin preforence for 
Pefreumstantian to" diveet" evioence, to. which, ho 





nia the rina are to much bowd. "He hag 
chet set-up a bogey in the anthropologiata who, 
fel fai tac fenton af fe msoany rion 
find compound from them n ereation which they’ label 
Primitive Cultures but the challenge ia deprived 
‘of foree bythe author's own method, for the  witneeses 
summoned by him are talen from sil parts of tho globe 
fn from any period history, begining with the ancient 
Egyptians (p20). Historical development. has received 
{oo litte attention aa the lack of it has ed to some rel 
terror nich an in his account of Horus an of wan-wer 

ttn the origin of temps, on which afew lines may not be 
ami 

‘The sun has been worshipped in many times and places, 
‘but not always neconsarily du supremo god, Ite miprem= 
‘cy sooms to have begun In egy where there are traces 
of the overeignty of itn exponents, the Heliopolitans, 
Inthe predynaatie nge, ‘That sovereignty waa temporary 
‘but te oflal royal religion. uanumod «strong lar 
character when, aome centuries later, the solar priest, 
‘lrondy strong, took. advantage of the falling Fourth 
Dynasty to found their own. 

"Temples have been riled by the author to a very 
ryntie plane whereas a Historical survey ‘would. show 
{heir beginnings, nt leat in Egypt, to have been very 
Bimplo, ns houses forthe go (per never), that is seltere 
for thair imagen or symbol, to which wore attached 
Holy enone enn forthe prrmancn af liu 
Ceremonies which tay very likely have included, in the 
tery sage dancon shat atl wurvivy anon, people 
of bckvareatar For ype an opinion of fuaera 
fnas been taken aa basiay but f was pronounced half a 
anv” ago when, the my Hnporant dncoveriea of 
Tecont ‘yours were totally unknown. In other cases the 
‘tathoritien are not always happily chosan, eepedally 
‘io anciont ones muspect a they moat often be for that 
iuneritienl attitude: many example might be addticed 
bt it will sufico to mention Porphyrive on ‘Zorouster 
‘and Phitarch on the legendary Nurna, 

"The author fof course avraro of tho part played in 
tho development of human institutions, inading. tho 
Politicoellglouy, by man's ambitionn "and joalousien 
Er by bio individual strengeh, windom or eunsing Yet 
ea reject, fh Iw of elie! nun on 
Feligin and fe alsnont sarcastic towards tho Rgyptologist 
{Thor like Sotho, is bind enough to prefer a: dirct se 
dria evidence to an analyns dentined to mako it into 
fgiven pattom fp. 95-0). Yet‘ho mut know that, in 
{ne time and elteumatances with which he in dealing, 
{he god and his poopie wore in mort sntimate relation 
tnd fhat'to conquer « people meant also to conquer ite 
fod: when, therfore onquarom and coun ad 
{rive together peacafily, ax in Bayt, w fuson of their 

our outa became "6 human” neceaaty. “Tn thia 
‘omnection hh has asked “Are we to believe that a mere 
political accident. in a comer of Egypt ‘has bound 
ations to accopt the combination of king, son, ion, 
* eagla for evermore 1". We may reply with another 
what Egyptologit has ever harboured mich notion? 
Inthe Tndln, too, whencetn has derived 0 much material 
{or his analynes ho must have observed tauch blending 
Ofna othe met ative religion with the Vi 
of the conquerors. 

Ie may be appropriate at this time to refer to another 
example, on a pollie plane, of the interactions of am: 
Sito ha a monien of ret riggs portance, 
royal coronations. & historical review, auch at Schramm 
‘econtly published * History ofthe English Coronation 
tril show how coaaiant sich action fis been through 
The ambition in England, of king, pope and baronn who 
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played various parte at various times, according to the 

Patical condftdons of the moment” in one dota of 
Efe ceremony the author has made a alight error ico 

sidering election aa an original features, what he tales 8 

‘uch ‘was really the recognition of the claimant to the 

throne ax the lawful nccupiee by horetty, the principle 
tt which he bimssl fnsints on atrongly a being ese 

Inattorm of "royalty or. ehioftinahip—thnt 

“his OF comme been a rogular feature of 

¥y for centuries past, The force of heredity 


















in'signally exhibited in Charles 11, who reckoned the 
‘Years of his reign from the dato of his father's execution, 


‘To come tor more general matters no distinction 
has ‘been mace between religion In ita two geoat stage, 
the ‘early communal and the much Tater individual 
which le mostly an affair of personal salvation, though 
ngost with, many’ remains of the af 
iatination, though ‘often ignored, 
tack of fe has vitiated such of the author's contentions 
froin examples in which modem religion has a part. 
ihe author real arice ta hve brung to our 
view ome very pritaiive paychological peiniplea tndee- 
ipingTarge tracer of aocloreligious practice and. their 
Sction on human fnatitutions.. His conclusions would 
hhave been more convincing if he ha insisted tos atrongly 
‘on tho unity and universality of his pattern. and rade ie 
jens constriota to a pracrustean ed. Tt 
innportant of ‘eourwe. to diwoxerpattors, but. the 
‘umber more ehan one and, lke all roan things, cannot 
Hr imonune from fl, growth or decay. 
or ao varied and far-renching work as this « really 
goon! index in required but, “unfortunately for tho 
foarcher, the actual one proviies a very poor guide, 
G.D. HORNBLOWER. 


Halcaste, By Cafe Dover With a. Proce 
ao pe ey edo Sek 
176 Wan ane sitet a 
hee 
Ch al ae ote kia ae 
sel ici the he 
SE ee ee eee te 
Pend goer ec rat 
pet on = 
“Tae Goa beneath an examination of bola 
ne ee ei ee es ate Betee 
aaa ee enn, eto emou of Ne 
Psa ‘el alg and Sanna 
Ee ae ee 
ity he elu? wat ee 
ea Re bree peed 
5 eee ar ans cual Ca ena 
for Copp earee ‘on th er ‘Ho doos, however, 
perp 
Pert rr cea 
Hehe emer eerehond 
Fe ee ae a a erin beens 


tritty Preface chat 
il exiting end genuine acfontiic knowledge about 
ho way inwhich tho physieal characteries of hurnan 
‘communities ro related to their culsural eapabiiti 
‘can be writen out on the back of a postage stamp 
‘Ana Professor Hogbon continues to wondor— 
‘Guat the cranial capacities of Anatole France and 
“ Letbnite were ‘ach ees than tho lower recorded 
* arrage of any ati group, ons not anouragy 
“painting anatomist {fom continuing to catalogue 
Ninilarmessurementa in Kenya and tho Transl, ot 

























































































“the Eugonies Roviw and tho Transactions of ‘the 
\ Royal Society of South Africa from publishing their 
“results in tabular form.” 





‘Tho psoudo-scientific dogma of English eugenists and 
* C 
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rman foci ano held up to oat idole by Me 
Dovers but far more dificult opponcnts, aciontitally 
speaking, than Hitler oF Captain Pitt Rivers are thoes 
contin who may not agree with Me, Dover that 
few generations black genes are bound to yield to white: 
the nogro features disappear into the * Mediterranean 
typo-dangorous phrase For our author belioves that 
the whole of mankind is steadily hybridizing into « dane 
white, of the ame. physical type, whother in Indy 
South Afvin, Amorien or Polynaia."'Ho ir convinced 
‘hat already Stan infu too tnised ever to dream of racial 
ty, thin view wich ‘historia! date, he 
ccally nore that the haif-caste ix potentially a mest 
of equal intelligence and strength of character aa hin 
White brother. Thin latter conviction he. illustrates 
Twith'« shore necount of ureaan history, shoving hov 
teonomie pressure has forced hall-castos into, cultural 
Mbery. A chapter davoted. £0" the. young. Rursaan 
su, Doto is ony a latation ni many of 
{ho groat and gifted man of mixed lood, whorn history: 
‘oles tao often record without a hint of thalt trio 



































Ey 
STO ili le bet pag tc ee 
mshi th bey yg te eo 
mimernne Geum thomas 
Be ee ny ok eine of cnn 
The at ee oon 

oS pie seme red a 
Set) Se cnet ene, ate 
Tint hes crane iene 
Fegan nis lew re 
tan or engi seins oa Rn 
See aN eno a, 
pe eee oon rh de 
Pen mor ene 
Be intosty wicrl beeen! fom meen 
Pet ee Slane Wh tind ate 
ie ty i 

star pats ot he ih a era 
fe cena pmo ns alge 
complotaly united free brotherhood. But while so-calod 
soaiih aaretiae ie ened 
sa ap np der op 
fag tae tno, 
i ein magi ng ley 
Hy Dera pron ed eee che 
is ed gy eae a ce 
ee ee ee 





























Tetemign a Suplement to “Toteminm and Exo 
amy by Sie yO. Freee ond 16st 
177 MeeRitan itt Ss pp: "Pre toe 
ivan enowlig of A JanceHeagrs method, 
tho ue of Wis eupPlameniary yetums to Petenlg ond 
Exoyamy is a fair indication of the contents. Except 
Fea thae as hee he eonusea Prot atk ge 
ipatinr that The usta cents Wt tara 
SPecteme eco nomangiea Chore ig wetanly os, ten? 
{seve niet al no fen operation, but capers 
hay’ ested "and 











fall bearing ‘upon the .questions then discussed" and 


‘affording additional support to. tho viows thon put 
forward: One or two rather curious and unfamiliar 

sgaries of totemic practice appear, as in the ease of 
‘the use of what appears to bo an abstract idea, as at 
‘Folnonoma in ‘York area of Australia’ where 
seolmpigebt or “sexual licence is reported, totem, 
for of some form of words, @ prohibition on the use of 
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ieee handa down fn ator to hd and teat 
Tae Lotern for porpost af exogamy, among. the Bo- 
Sponking people of 8. Nigeria. Ht i inteonting to Gnd 
: dinited {0 a totem ceremony, in 
Yortc peninsula again, after making them tel like true 
‘hildren of the totem by smearing them with moisture 
from’ the armpita, just a before one fins. 
‘up on a fogtermother, ono rab t over with the bites 
wn pupa inorder thas she aay tle to, "One recall, 
STAR ate ie th te Prof Carseth Rena mgpaton 
‘thout ‘tho amoointion between ody-odour and eas 
about soul-stuff, 4 

"Tt would be dangerous to try to convict Sir Jamen of 
‘an omission, and even if one cou, whore se rmuch infor- 
mation ia given ft would be ehurlih to eavil mone, but 
IFore ne form of ttn on wie ono cd wih or 
sore information ie isthe placenta totem. ‘The palette 
or Nera ilustrates wine appears tobe «placenta 
Mandard and tho standard, like the totem, is often 
tueoslated with tho external soul or with the life of « 
fotomise, “The fairy ‘banner of ‘the MoLeods, is mo 
Iimprogoated with lilo matter, that not only does it 
teng’vietory, but. the mere’ sight of causes. the 





























prognant to” givo. birth, and w latter-day ‘Mongolian 
iit is deactibod by Sirasmer as cutting tho throats of 
his prisoners to soak his stanclard in their lifecblood. Tt 


in'no. doubt thin association of life with the standard 
that has caused it to bo both so important to carry it 
Into battle and yet wo diaastrous. to. loge it. the 
Attontion is certainly drawn to the placenta totem of 
the Baganda in the wecond volume of ‘Zotemien and 
Ezogamy, but thore are others, and wome of them like 
the Baganda. totem ‘are amoelated with the plantain 
troo., One clan of the Ho of Kelhan have tho rat hole 
tus a totem because their ancestont placenta was buried 
‘The kindred group of Kora in Bongal taboo 
ea was placed, because 
‘that placenta wan Wosidentally eaten by their ancestor. 
Some Yoruba, ¢ may be noted, make, according to the 
on the 1991 cenaus of Nigeria, a practice of eatg 
‘tho placenta. In the Cameroons it in buried, as by the 
Bagenda, under « plantain tree, and the fruit of that 
treo is enton later cn by the child, chough we aro not told 
that.'e woman maybe impregnated by the flower 
falling oe an i the nga alo deseo Uy 
‘Tn any, case itis the very considerable additional 
altro Autry, which i the mor, important 
miea to Totemiem anid Exogany, 
ain ts out, itis probably to Australia 
that wo most look if wo aro to find @ clue to the origin 
fand mooning of the institution. And if that origin and 
moaning aro ever unraveled it will be owing to the 
‘Gnremitting labours of Sir James Frazer in, collecting 
find collating all tho aacertanahle facta bearing on the 
‘subject. HH, 
































‘Tangled Justice, By C, Clifton Roberta, BA, Ett 
dente yc Afar Sacey Wy Nishlen, 
178 ath wel oh Sorttordene, andor! 
Siseans 1057. “18% pp. 
le ee a” Ee the untinsly death 
oA aan eet a nd Major Orfeo, 
Eee sete ona tana ct te work 
Se i ee eal in ast Ao, orm 
da alan of Bee saa of ent. 8 
of i cpa wie Ae Ss op soa dcoeiss 
eh i prc © Pe et Aa erro, wl 
oe ae er see bcc falar ee Souree 
Seen n te jus servic: 
a, Yes ite hf i inadegucy ae & 
eae Tee rete law by th mathe oma 
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nity on whom it has boon finposed for a variety of 
Teslonm, “Inthe fmt plage Eurupean aw hs made 
Cr of muro eto ah tiie and 
Gt mupposnd sorcorrs, which among. oan 
fehl webu, dtin an an vastly. creased 
the mumber JF pomble offences by lgilative meer 
scion mastor nd sorte ta, past fa 9 Coven 
egtltionn, af which nome are necesita by moder 
Sonitoner but many exist primarily fos the convenience 
St'the Huropeans in the seconds criminal procedure 
$S based ‘on principles which take no. account of the 
ative atttaie towanda. evne” nd punishment. 














‘Thindly, imprisonment carries with, it no aocial stigma 
ferrant. 


‘and is not unpleasant enough to have any. 
{icy thre ino provion for the eagregn 
Various types of offender, and where efforts 
‘made to teach trades to prisoners there is no organization 
hich could aasint them vo aet_up in these ‘trades 








Teloase. An Interesting section deals with * the Uganda 





Norimninal, who ie often typical of that class of native 
* Gffender’ who has begun to. show the offect of the 
fnluonce “of eivilization.’ One of its offocts, in 
territory ‘with the eheapost. transport (for natives) 
inthe world, is the virtual impossibility of preventing 
children from running away from home, to live by dele 
‘wits in tho towenahips. 











but quote with approval 8 cor F 
opresnten hy extension of tho competency of 
obresand this not onthe grouy whieh, admittedly 
ig xi ge em they en 
itty nati opinion, hut simply on thas af 
Minot neeiney. Hie “arguew’ for the abolition of 
plea puniahmott ani of punishments. “involvin 
‘SRjnaign "on the ground of theie incompatibility wit 
the pnelples of eiflzation, Moreover, His suggestions 
see thotines along which the native attitude ean. bo 
Ainderstond may._well thisiead. the reader not expert 
Inunthvopology’torwhom the books primarily adres, 
Tovoffor eo the juige in Bast Africa aw °mulficint | 
planation of the pecullariten of native law the wtate- 
none that ie nae generally punitive, boing primacily 
eon areudjutanent of the equilibrium of Bocity 
{p31 no really po fa tor th gu eres 
BBacand’ the privonos of the bury and te statement that 
: haaunetiorr undriying peimitiv aw roo atrong that 
«he init aecopte. aia ta prineipiea are not ter 
«Riad (py. 6t)abucurenthe fartamerta asie-—naely, 
‘tine of erstandingwhatthow sanction are 
‘Neverihclesy at tubo. when. both East and. West 
-Atven’ re socking to remedy” the deielencien of their 
penal ayaterns bythe extention ‘of British. procedure, 
Fin rominddor, thatthe circumstances of Afrion call 
for'a'codo designed with their needs in view, is timely. 
'p! MAUR 




















Family and Society: A Study of the Sociology of 
Be aeons ay Cents Oc timmarmar oat 
179 Mate Frarvon” Conan, 1080 a0 81 
Mo Ses 
rota zien and hin lap. Frampton 
ae ene Zine rca and nettods of ka Py: 
are, irr ofthe Screg ‘upount tin former nd 
a ee Se uthor. bagi thee 
ae er sea ot faniy to noses, By 8 
Hany oe a ret Uaceye, They. reply 
orien scout of faelional Sd companion 
Prey es tt fan Gsompt to bow that Le Pla 
rete Sia meet enttactory. 








"it soem rather 
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fa waste of time to recount Bachofon’s and Mongan’s 
sroencontphantasien, and the abrard reconstructions of 
Babei. "On tho other hand, the wholo of the paycho- 
Inga approach snore, atid he functional acho! very 
feiy shadowed Mo anya ignorant ot satropolegy 
this hintorial survey would therefor bo of very I 
an for professional ies out of dato ant soanty, 
Le Play's work and theories on the family are set out, 
av fongth anda biographical sketch provited. Phe 
futhort attitude to Chir hero it shown thas” Any 
Truong th Has of ered that 
‘Mime ss Howover, this eontary’ produced only ono 
“ nun of dhe typo tLe Play” (frag) ie main 
ar, that ho realized that 
ann th ermaioanl aot ron 
perity of peoples ago te rest of changes inthe soo 
Fructu "and theee changes ave du fo the relation ot 
{nly to aclu Piy' be thee poner 
‘only possible where a strong family life flourishes, where 
tite “seem family proventa: too’ gree individualinm, 
{n'armiy shared bythe ators who woe to prove that 
in'Amerten tovday tho dinintogration of family hfe and 
the “unstable ax opposed to tho « patriarchal" family 
tre responibe for oo groat a strait om tho Stat, and 
thu for economic and socal chaos 
“Th next section ofthe book i devoted to an account 
viet ‘The authors examine 
tes a Fornaio 
The typo fa unemployed 
‘ind would be able to rhoot tho situation 
wholly er in part by. gardening and food. production, 
Swing. owen, tn fa oing. lng 
Snduntial families, they aro not ablo to adapt theralves 
to agricaltaral fe. Tho concoaion arivad ati, there: 
forey formal changes in tho situation of «population 
{Prpithout intemal adaptations in tho fam ateuoture 
‘fre of no particular aval as maarures of long-time 
‘ fololor reconstruction ” (p. 163). In contrast to 
this, the Highly intograted ‘ater familion of tho Onate 
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Highlands manage to live on extraordinarily sinall 
‘incomes and yet €0 provide for the whole faaly without 
any need of state amistance, owing to great family 
solidarity, and shouldoring of & wenle merabor's burdens 
by the stzongor members of the grog 

“After detailed descriptions of held-work arnong the 
Ocark highlanders of Arkansas, the authors indicate 
the problema of a stranded industzial town, 

Whore one mill, ts only mupport closed down int 1082 
They describe how ditiule 1 i for weak family 

zation to retum 0 prosperity, "Each Kingwvilian 
Tel that soe raguecolotve publ howl. 
“care. of him.” They conclude that. the changes 

‘ot toward a now type of family, but toward t ise 
‘ruption of @ family organization and the partial 

tbworption of ita memborw into the larger” publics” 
This iv gonvineing, but. tho remedy muggosted by” the 
authors is hardly’ ao 1"""A’ stronger fermi’ institation 
sev bo nocessary to Joes. the total toad of respon 
“ Mbilitios now lel to th publi. 

‘Tho paychological approach ia'thus disdained, Ono 
cannot pitt buck the hands of the clock,  Prostnt-day, 
‘tondencles mako for the individual and tho eto, and ie 
{if twslow to lament the good old patriarchal days, when 

rents cand Ha shin, wiv la fo thy hows 
fold, and tho amily Bil lized authority. 
the ‘authors own osount, shir ideal “wom. fanlion 
‘of the Ozarks livo in tho tat qualia, ignorant, montal 
{ind physical diomfort, "No solution at all is reachd 
eday’ probloma by ‘aying. that family, 
































to prowont 
‘should be stronger 
pti bok’ a tection ig lengthy traitation from a 
lny's Les Ouvriers Buropdéns, already quoted in 
‘tho body of the work. An indax is provided, but is not 
complete, and there aro various anal discrepancies in 
figures and facts, Te soams a pity’ that no much work 
‘should have gono into a book which really hlps Ietle 
to solve our problems, even though it contains a 
of truth, A.B. V. DREW, 


CORRESPONDENCE. x1 


‘The Object of Head-hunting. 

rath Fave adduced somo fr 
180, enn raf tw a ee 
Seetapal pc at's smn bat 
bby many agricultural tribes, of taking human head, 
Patna for he a's 

sry of pemctig th froin ote ey 
Bub silahkan tye ew ine 
J.B, Mills’ reoant bool ie Rengma Nagas (Macmillan 
Testo eon to toh ws sotoee tp 
Per RI TNS Me te 
ae tn sn of we age ee sa 
‘tech re tae SS uneiping ee ok 
w merle fase the te ote nc 
2 eee aE SS ans butfr'seasod 
“UAE Wyatt egg 
tthe Mata lat uel pen a ami 
omelet ic epee het elle an ety 
cee Ey ices fa ecm ans 
Fd aad taae uh a eta he 
“a AB Bb a a eel 
eatin mm hel el ae aloe ge 
1 Ect el eg Un a 
wy indy ‘ol’ thal Mage inst 
+: time T took punitive column across the frontir, 
1 eh te tS ng rm wih i ag 
act Rangel ie 1s the yea! Calls 





























“ their country was taken over, indulged in huioan 

“ suorifiog ut times whan they have been unable to 

“obtain heads jn war.” 3.0. FRAZER: 
‘rinity College, Cambridge, 

« Masculine’ and « Feminine’ Presents. 

184 Sieateranantl exons of pte eof cms 


Print 
, noha expla 
Yaron oter, mtr, bre ro fou In 
Tndonexin—calied purehaso-oney inthe odor iterate, 
~ahoul be eonaidored in the light of this exchange of 
site study of bide-priee shows mvt lary that 
fis meaning” and function in misrepresented when Wwe 
discus without refrence to the so-called bride git 

















js which acoompany mat 
riage. In Indonesia the elanamen of husband and wife 
continue to exchange gifts on “various subuoquent 

‘In Indonesia these gifte show a distinction as to sex. 
‘Those given by the ‘relations of the bridegroom are 
slfferentinted from thoso coming from the side of the 
‘woman. ‘Thus Drabbo of Tenimbar informs us’ that, 
from the part of the woman only those attioles ate given 


‘which appertain to wounen, vis., produop from the gat-’ 
{158 ] 
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dong, for these are cultivated by the women; the line 
oth and the sarong, for women weave the i 
‘ndormments (bracelet i 
heeklaces).. The husban 
gn Palmwine, harvested by the inet 
fing an hing theorem of et (er 

gold, and the sword). "Te is unthinkable thet the 
Ihusbenlts clan should presenta necklace, oF the relations 
of the wife palm-wvine. 

‘Among the ‘Toba Bataks this differentiation as to sex 
i ‘pill "preserved {a the named used to indicate the 
Preventations. “The presenta from the side of the woman, 
Ure eulled os (m woven cloth), those from the ean’ of 
the man piso (= kaif). 

“As in rel inown we owe our apprec 
{important eéle played by the exchange af 
to Malinowsk briliant stady on the Kula 
tgain two kinds of presente are exchanged : the sulcon, 
Or long neakaces ofred shill, and tho mua, or bracelets 
St white ahelly.‘Theao artieles also represent differen: 
tiation as to ex, Prof, Malinowll Feminds noe of hia 
cingonats ofthe Western Pacif,p, 800,--" When two of 

we oppouite valuables moot in tho Kula andar ex- 
«* Ghaspeds ities that these two have married, The 
‘ Qrmafellaage conceived nn a female. principle, and 
“ eelaces athe male." The meal are oven aad be 

‘Other passages alo are highly interoating 
the Indnesian, data; the exchange. of 
relations by marriage (pp. 184, 183, 872 aqu., 603) and 
tho rola thot the meat and soulov play i 
fonvinced that the study of bride-prico ns a 
Sutuel exchange of presents wil give « new 
Tin meanings ana conversely that ve have to grasp the 











‘lan offers masculine articles, 
the yield of 













































fexunt nyisboian in the exchange” of ita, heh 
ferential oe it fic‘erscment 
irk 





‘The Stone Age Cultures of Uganda. (C/. Many 

tits, 05), 

Sinr—Ax De, Leakey has stated hia opinion that 
the’ atorion (Phos A) Indu ie exactly 
similar to that of Oldoway, Bed 11K tty arly Achou 
Fran, T cannot, of core, rain any Toager tho uo of the 
term "Middle Acheutean for thia Industry, 1 would 
point out, however that my xo of tho term * Phan A." 

‘und always. hoa Deen, synonymous with arly 
‘tale Achealean,"in othce word tounitional botween 
the two. T regarded the MoHOorizon ‘Phase A. industry 
{us lator that that fa Bed TIL partly: becauso, of what 
feed tb & pre advancnd ning of fg and 

actly because the, ML nppeared to provido relat 
Trove clenvers than Bea Tit, where toy appear for tho 




















A and B also seemed 
‘suggested that no very 





‘stable Doonan the. goo 
Fr tn open between ter dr. Laker 
{Gif "Panse Bris most probabiy of ed TV, Male 
‘Achbulaan’ date. and” type. In’ our experiohee, the 
Phase A graves were fequenty overlain by Phase 1 
ribble, io, when bot were prewnt, they wero aay 
In'very clove pasocation. "We aid not find the actonl 
‘loon Ourelven but fla discovery wae only a matter 
OF tim, and T "understand that i" han been found 
fcentp, ‘do not, of couren, know tho extent or nature 
Of fh pation bt Sr ano evane we tine 
Gf our work that (might bo an grt ass plied by 

Le dating of the. two 
torriat pe sopareion sgeeted hat ibaa ot 
fad on the separation ‘wan not a 
{tego one and Wayland as eof stated. that it 
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‘alo mor han foto wo (Bae 1897, 7). 
‘Ne. Wayland would bo good enough fo give the 
Gora tin alvngns which be rogarde Ss suc cone 
Silorablo diastem, if ait a deeonformity, Further, aa 
Sno has always ‘anderstood that. Mr. Wayland. itor 
Dreted the M-Horizon as roresenting an important dey 
Zecilation in his pluvial sshorne, i weuld be valuable €9 
oun what climatic importance ho now attachea both to 
{Riana fo the second horizon (his aad ny 3, Phaso 8) 
‘Ae it sy until this ccrreapondence began, ¥ bad only 
ft Weyland’'s own information to goven, t0 the effoct 
Thue the At-Horizon alone represented slimatic break 
{nthe Reagera 100: terrae, and T imagined that he, 
4s well ax ourselves, rogarded any closly related rubblen 
fr indurated, horizons an belonging #0 the same dry 
Epoch, though they might have beon of slightly diferent 
‘Zen ‘corvsponding t0 the diference in time between 
Stectosie mages inthe rise and fall of the water-level in 
the val 
‘With ard to Mr. Wayland’ suggestion (Max, 1088, 
1), that Lahoud rename ‘my ‘NeHorizon (16 ft 
fhuve the M-Horizon and eon 
industey}, L would point out that this was frat named 
in duly: 1088, by me, and thas Mr, Wayland has hiraselt 
dainitded it priority (Mas, 1097, 67). Since 1036, 1 has 
overaltimesbeen referred to in print and ta charkcter 
tic industry and ite relation to the M-Horizon doweribed, 
Mr,"‘Wayland ‘ovidently. did) not understand that’ it 
txisted un an entity, entirely apparate from the Barly to 
Middle Acheiean horizon gf the Mt complex, and. it 
‘ras his own uso of the term." N that fod to ambiguity 
{hd the prevent correspondence, My sequence fa 
M-Horivon, Phavo Aw Karly Achouloan (ny old Basly- 
‘Migale Acheuloua)'~ Oldoway 
Achotioan 
nw Bow Middlo" Achouloan «= Oldoway 
“Achouloan 3 3 and & 
N-Horizon y= Proto*Tumbinn. 

Lat hear, tat the name Horizgn han 
atronlp boon appliod to an uppor level, containing Proto: 
Tumbian tool Sir, Wayland should dinard be name 
{orhis horizon, iminadiately above tho St and that it 
my namo, "Sty Phaxo By ia not nooeptable, he should 
rename f TP” ORIEN 






































The Scripts of the Indus Valley and of Easter 
(op. Max, 1838, 1) 
Honing with two Bastor Tland tablets 
1 Metra teri ae 
covory of mito, presenta in 1082 by M. Palit to the 
French Acedéme den Inecriptions, viz, that a connexion 
{cxats botweon tho Eaator Island ind the Todi rips. 
‘Recording to Mx Méteaux may conclusion i 
And inordorto arsivo at ie havo (he says) submitted mo 
of De Hustor’s signs which] reproduce, 0 adjustment 
Moreovor, My Métraux ban singe written in Anhropoe, 
Yo NXXIU : "Bf Hoveny has depesited too rauch on 
St prbabty hit we would exon ha compare 
“handy, discarding oven diforences ‘he ‘could. not 
oi prodigy i headed ts 
“ Mhodols!"”T'thoughe fe was the right thing to submit 
tho case to Dr. Hunter himself. ee 
‘Shall pabish. his somewhat. longer answor ine 
special neice, Novereheoes, may fnew quoto. the 
Hefining of hin eto of Yano "Dear td 
iris with considerable surpriso, not to say disgust, 
that Thave rend Mona, Métrus’e ortieam of you i 
nthropos, FeAl, 1038. "Ho therein accuses you, 
inter ali'of having “adj” cartain Indus Valley 
fqn to aie your purponst. Asmowt of Ui adjusted” 
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igna_aro said to have boon taken from my work on 
< Be a weigt hav ian pan tg pn 
‘carefully through tho list of Fads gms reproduced by 
“ you L havo found that. in every cane without 
« Seeoption, when vou have taken sigan fom my work, 
“ you have faithfully eprodnoed then with soripalows 
‘Rnd, deed, semuckablo- exactitude, X_am. afraid 
‘s Mona, Métrata: has not oven troubled to read the work 

‘of mina fiom which you eopled the gna, vi, my 
fecele in tho Vourndl of the Hoyal As 
Apri 1082, pp. 404-04, inlusvo, an th 
of tho fast chat he hime rfore to Te Sn 
“By 228 of hin aril im qurtion” ou 
‘: Welcome to malo any tuo of thie Totter you deem ft 
“Your aieorly Ge Hore 

Think that thon finea of Dr, Hantar do not need an 
commentary W. B. DE HEVESY. 
Parka 23 Je, 1087. 











Blood Groups, Heredity, and Polyploidy. (0/. Max, 


itty 
184 Bee onnein with he hoy xpondnd 
Bre tBaooe Mn ia, th shang sepoundad 

era be tra komt ate a 
miregeeeepe tora Gerry 
Teh ced ot tee a ume Chae) 
tags Ba ory a octane 
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tain and Lattos, have been published by 

Society of Genotioy and Bugonios—University of Romo, 
ia delle ‘Terme di Dioeleriano, 

University of Rome. CORRADO GINI. 








Problems of Administration among the Australian 
185 garters» coreston Sa, Ta, 

Sin,”-tn tho report of tho last meating of tho 
CCommmittea’on Applied "Anthropology (Mas, 1068, 100) 
there appear one. or oro error in tho-murnnary sf tho 
{ally that T-dalivored in oponing the dlacussion’ on th 
Fron oAdminitaton song’ the” Avsraan 
Aborigines Although theao aco of rolatively minor 
itaportance, desire to coreot thom, ax tho matter of 
‘which Tan spicing was oariod out under Commission 
iy the Commonvoatth Government and has boon the 
ble of an official Memorandum which le now before 
the Government. 

‘The report reads: “....ithas proved impossible to 

‘hale tie Aborigines iois gardeners, and thre tn 
“focal demand. for the producta of native agrcuture.® 
‘Tho first part in correct, bat I would not wanture to 
ttiggoet that thore is no Toeal domand for tho products 
fvnative sgpiulvuro-if auch existd, My satoment 
father concn ha ativan thatlven i hve boon 
Seprived of thai culture and brought up without an 
Kenowledgo of their traditional fo tna organization, it 
{oneitutions, wid of whom I ead =" Bxcopt for moro oF 

Tega canal work on cattle tations there aro no indus. 
triee that could absorb the product of thes insite. 
tions, oven ifthe practice had othrwio features that 
“ eoormend ft. 

Further, 1 am Foported to have suid: “. 0 epecial 
“Ulne antiropelogana™ I would not be propre 
‘Mined anthropelogate™"T would net 4 
alco pach a statement.” What T said sas that there 

ould be "Department. of Native Affairs undee 8 
‘rained dirctor,statfod by men who lave boon slectod 
fo theie sympathies and qualifeations for what amust 




















bo regarded as a dolicato and specialized work, and toho 
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should be trained in the application of modern anthro- 
 poloyical methods, DONALD F, THOMSON, 
bby the Commonwealth Government to coneiliate native 
tribes, and to conduct anthropologieal survey in Araers 
Land, 1935-37,] 





Figures from Bal, Cameroons. (Cf. Mas, 
1938, 32.) 
186 See-In’sax, 1988, 92 + an eile on ana 
pe me Nl enh 
Stes sa ha ect eae eee ates gee 
foo to eae eee cae eee tee 
See p's Perens ot 
ee Fees ws 1 have ban tn chars of 
san San ren ay tae te chase 
the Ni Micra ar Mata Eo hv 
Senses lac a Medial roma, Sars 
pot a Cay eg for i 
Ea ein aes Meare 
pedigree tage Seppe 
Fe gral opi ibe 28 rife Thee 
Sete Siege opi or de Se Ope fr ee Tie 
Se ie Maa ths Sob salir oe aed 
Phils lest tho Bali in bys de did fo 
tes hw Bat in bygonn dan dg Infor 
soak errata bgt dar i lar 
see am aerre yee ern ©, Teer 
rae ab, aa py 
ce a Ps etineys, 











Bafu, P.O. Bamenda, Cameroons, West Africa, 
vay io 
fr;—T have the honour to inform you that T 
187 asked Bali from "None with rogard to. the 
Sarving He informed mo. that thoro dn one 
ran at BallsNot who understand to carve wood,” His 
ame io Béthiwatni bik the oldr brother of Tita Neat 
‘Afiot tha aque mn fom Ball ymbed and 
ho informed mo that the Ball knew no oaving, But 
some people learned it from tho Bat, with wht tho 
Bul-Sote had joined for a rather long. Yio” and 
the grentor pate of tho Bath 
‘them in Novoraber, 101. the langtngo epoken by 
the Ball now fs in fac, that of tho Hate th. original 
Bali oon dy y a all munbor of pop wt Bal 
a, but known by all tho poopie of Balsumbnd. 
in Information shows eloaly that the earvings aro 
‘at any rato not of Bal origin 
Tain only sorey Teannot ill you where they came 
from. "Taluo had no ‘portunity to got farther infor. 
Toation about the mation, But { hope this short notice 
‘ell serve yor at Tons «bit. 
T have tho honour ta bo, Six, Your obadiont servant, 
(Sod,) G, Trsormavsxn. 
lsionary i, oh 

















pepneated again in 201, 











Proton ght he El ye ts 98 0) 
ene Shes One ue Ta Eta oo 
188 ike plo Cua ee 8h moles cons ct 
fit four of is ech yee ae ee 
seseano tes a hacen tote aa ae oe 
rey ee ones sos cr ah har ee 
Wain) oe Gian, tea iat 
itp ie latte ha 
og ape 
repay wy tos Bae a 
Bacup re hy hes 
ae wand oe pt 
fae : 


‘camels or decorate the 
Tniversty College, Swansea MARY WILLIAMS, 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM BOTEL TOBAGO ISLAND. By J. R. Leach. 


189 These implements formed part of a eulection of objects from Botel Tobego Tsland which 

illustrated the paper on Heonomic Life and Technology of the Yami of Botel Tobago, read at the 
Royal Anthropological Institute on 23 November, 1038 (MAN 1038, 4). ‘The interest aroused by theso 
implements at that time seems to justify the publication of more detailed information. 

‘The Yami of Botel Tobago appear to have used iron tools for woodworking purposes for many 
generations, but until the Japanese occupation of the island some forty years ago they were apparently 
still accustomed to use stone-headed implements for agricultural purposes. The use of these imple- 
ments is now entirely superseded, but many of the celts are still preserved as hereditary treasures 








+ among the Yami's personal possessions, 






Of the three types illustrated (Plate K, Types A, B, C), A is by far the most common. During the 
course of @ two-month stay, T saw and handled about a dozen specimens of this type of celt, all of 
‘tho same characteristic ‘ waisted ’ form and manufacturing technique, My Yami informants were 
‘unanimous in saying that these implements had been fitted adze-fashion to the end of a wooden handle 

id that they had been used as hoes for agricultural purposes. As regards methods of manufacture 
‘they were hazy, but were unanimous on two points : firstly, that their immediate ancestorshad known. 
how to make such implements and, secondly, that there was a tradition that the best specimens had 
not been made recently at all but had been dug out of the ground. In this connexion one self- 
appointed expert on the subject even went 0 far as to assure me that tho specimen A.1 had been 
excavated, while A.2 was of more moder origin. But so far as I am aware no archeological excava- 
tions have ever been carried out on the island, 60 that there is at present. no means of corroborating 
the antiquity of any of the specimens. a 

‘Types B and C were apparently much more rare; T saw only the one specimen of Type B, and 
two of Type C. I could obtain no reliable information about either as to methods of uso. 








Description 
‘Type A... Specimen A.1. 
Length 13-8 cms. | Weight 8 ounces. 
Material : ‘ An igneous rock of coarse-grained porphyritie type.” 
Specimen A. 


Length 13-7 ems. Weight 8 ounces. 
‘Material : ‘ Granite (1),” 
‘These celts were evidently formed by shattering a water-worn boulder of volcanic rock, such as are 
to be found in large numbers everywhere about the shore of tho island, and then choosing a suitable 
‘fragment for further working. In working the implement to its final form, it is chipped away only on 


», the side of fracture, so that the finished proditet is smooth and convex on one face, while the other 





(worked) side is flat‘and rough. ‘The erudity of the general finish may be seen from the illustrations. 
[ 161 J 
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No attempt seems to have been made to obtain 
a sharp edge ; the technique appears to be one of 
impact only, without recourse to grinding. The 
method of chipping out the characteristic waist 
cannot be determined from the specimens in my 
possession, 
‘Type B. Specimen. 
Length 8 ems, Weight 4 0 
Material : ‘a doleritic rock aki 
“basalt,” 
In form this appears to correspond to a character- 
istic type of shouldered celt (Schulterbeil) found 
frequently by archwological excavation in many 
parts of Indonesia. In technique this example is 
Closely allied to ‘Type A. Here again, except 
near the edges, the stone has been worked on one 
faoe only, the other surface being again the smooth 
outer face of a water-worn boulder. This tool 
also has been shaped by impact rather than by 
grinding. ‘The exact purpose of such an imple- 
ment is uncertain, as the blade would appear to 
be too small for most agricultural purposes 
‘Type C. Specimen. 
Tength 9 ems, Weight 94 ounces, 
Material: ‘a sedimentary rock, pro- 
“bably an argillaceous sandstone,” 
This celt belongs to an entirely different category 
to those previously described. A grinding tech- 
nique is employed throughout, as opposed to the 
impact technique of Types A and B. ‘The material 
is @ comparatively soft fine-grained substance 
‘more suitable for a technique of this kind than 
the hard igneous rocks. proviou 
Tam not in a position to state definitely whether 
sandstone of this kind is to be found anywhere on 
Botel Tobago, and the possibility of importation. 
cannot be overlooked. In form it appears to 
come within the classification of Heine-Geldern’s 
‘four cornered axe’ (Vierkantbeil). The blunt 
end is rectangular, both broad faces are ground 
down symmetrically in a slightly convex curve; 
‘the narrow side faces in planes perpendicular to 
the broad face and thus taper to a point at the 
blade edge. ‘The blade-edge is blint (2 mm. 
thick) so that, as in the ease of Type A, the tool ean 
have been intended only for agricultural purposes. 
Conclusions 
Heine-Geldem, in his elaborate study of Indo- 
nesian prehistory, discusses at great length four 
main types of paleolithic and neolithic celt. 
‘These he classifies as Fauetkeile, Walzenbeile, 














to 
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Schulterbeile, and Vierkantheile, each of which he 
regards as characteristic of a separate racial 
culture-group ; thus he speaks of Faustkeilkultur, 
Walzenbeiliultur, and so forth. Examples of 
‘Schulterbeil and Vierkantbeil are illustrated in this 
article by Types B and C respectively, but the 
remaining classifications need yet to be discussed, 

Paustkeile it seems were originally discovered 
in Indo-China, but recently similar implements 
have been unearthed in the Philippines and 
elsewhere, ‘The following quotations demonstrate 
that, form apart, the method of manufacture of 
these early implements is similar to that of Types 
A and B in this article : “ Bs handelt sich zuniichst 
“um zugeschlagene, beilartige Werkzeuge mit 
 Schneidenansehliff oder um in tbrigen unbear- 
“ deitete Flussgerdllsteine, denen man eine 
“ Schneide angeschliffen hat . . .”” and again 











“ gomeinsam ist allen diesen Kulturen die 
“ Hitufigkeit von Werkzeugen die nur auf eine 
“ Seite bearbeitet sind, wahrend man ihnen auf 


‘ der anderen ihre natirliche Oberfliche belassen 
“at.” 

Walzenbeil, for Heine-Geldern, means a par- 
ticular type of smoothly-ground colt having an 
oval or even cylindrical cross section, which has 
been found in many parts of Indonesia and 
Oceania and even as far north as Japan, ‘The 
Walzendeil is only important to the prosent dis- 
‘cussion because Hoine-Geldern has asverted that 
the plank-built boats of Botel Tobago, along with 
the Molucean Orembai and the Solomon Island 
Mon, are all modern derivatives of « similar 
plank-built craft which, according to Heino- 
Goldern, was an outstanding characteristic of the 
Walzenbeilkultur 

As matter of fact the question of the origin 
and antiquity of the Botel Tobago boat is a matter 
of considerable interest. and was discussed by 
‘Mr. Hornell in Max, 1936, 200. While I cannot 
myself endorse the highly speculative opinions 
put forward in that article, itis worth noting that 
the sheer technical skill required for the construo- 
tion of the boat in its present form seems 
absolutely to preclude the possibility of the design 
having been evolved by a people solely dependent 
on the comparatively clumsy types of stone- 
headed tools classified and illustrated by Heine- 
Geldern. ‘The use of iron tools is definitely essen- 
tial for the construction of the boat in its present: 
form and it seems significant that, according to 
‘Yami legend, their ancestors acquired the art of 
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forging iron before they leat how to build a 
boat. But, in any case, in the light of the present 
evidence, it is difficult to associate the Botel 
‘Tobago boat with the use of the Walzenbeil, since 
surely if the original designers of the boat were 
really traditional users of the Walzenbeil, it is 
rather curious that the modem makers of this 
craft, though retaining a variety of stone-working 
‘techniques, should know nothing whatever of the 
Walzenbeil? 

Of much greater importance is the evidence 
here provided to show that a people, who already 
possess a well-developed science of metal-forging, 
‘may still in certain circumstances continue to find 
it advantageous to use stone implements for 
agricultural purposes, and that further such 
implements may even retain primitive qualities of 
technique seemingly quite out of keeping with 
the advanced skill displayed in other fields, 
‘eg. boat building, weaving, ete. Again, the 
‘existence of the highly-developed Type C along- 
side the seomingly primitive Type A soems at least 
to point the moral that the primitive mind does 
not necessarily classify technical superiority in 
the same way that we might do. Finally, the 
point emerges that if any attempt were made to 
‘asseas the general level of Yami culture purely on 
the basis of their methods of working stone, it is 
obvious that the most fantastically misleading 
deductions would necessarily result, And on this 
ground I would argue that all attempts, such 
as those made by Heine-Geldern, to give flesh 
and blood and circumstantial detail to the 
stone skeleton of forgotten neolithic cultures 
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are necessarily futile and in most, cases mis- 
leading. 

Tt may be noted incidentally that the charac- ° 
teristic “waisted ’ form of Type A seems at present 
‘to be more or less unique. The discovery, there- 
fore, of similar waisted implements, of either 
ancient or recent origin, anywhere in Indonesia 
would provide a strong suggestion of some cultural 
link with Botel ‘Tobago. 
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BARA GARI, THE DRAGGING OF THE TWELVE CARTS. By K. de B. Codrington, M.A., Victoria 


and Albert Museum, Illustrated. 
190 Ts 2toring note, which are printed 
without emendation, were made at Far- 
‘Nawab Sala Jungs Jargir, which lies on 
ita-Jalgaon road in H.E.H. the Nizam's 
‘Dominion. It is a normal Deccan village, the 
inhabitants consisting of Mahratti speaking 
Kunbis and Mhars, with a strong intrusion of 
‘Muhimmadan Mewatis, who live within the walls, 
‘and a lesser infiltration of Lamani carriers, who 
have their own settlements (Tandas) outside. 
‘Tho ceremony took place on Wednesday, 
20 April, 1932, at sunset, this day being the day 
‘before the first full moon of the new year. 
‘The dragging of the twelve carts to one or other 
‘of the local shrines, which, however, must be 











that of a goddess, is carried out in many Mahratta, 
villages on this day. In point of fact, the cere- 
mony proper starts the yoar before, or even many 
years before, when the engagement is entered into 
defore the goddess that Bara Gari will be per- 
formed if certain prayers are granted, In the 
‘case of the hook-swinging ceremony (charak-puja) 
of Southern India and Bengal, the ceremony is 
organized as a corporate act of worship; it is 
performed to check cholera, that is to say, to 
assuage the goddess, and it is common for 
devotees and bystanders upon whom the spirit 
falls to suffer it voluntarily, without any inten- 
tions exterior to the experience of the rite. Both 
with the hook-swinging and fire-walking, certain 
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devotees seem to make it a professional point 
always to do it. Here, everyorie I have asked 
tells me that Bara Gari is always done as a ful- 
filment of a pledge, as, indeed, fire-walking 
usually is, T have noticed that those who have 


done it themselves do not like to speak of it, 





Pio, 1 


although it is freely talked of in the village and 
I have had many lurid descriptions given me, 
the personalities implicated being pointed out. 
It scoms plain that the engagement to do it is 
most usually made on account. of protracted 
illness, often of the debilitating post-malarial kind 





Fro, 2. 


or of chronic locally ‘confined uloerated con: 
ditions. It is. also frequently made on bebalf of 
sick children and, above ali, in cases of barren- 
ness, ‘The pledge can, however, only be made by 
males. If the prayer is on behalf of a woman, 
‘ne ofthe men of the house must shoulder the 
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undertaking. It is quite acceptable in India that 

the pledge should never be made on behalf of a 

girl. In the case of a male-child, born or unborn, 

a pledge may be made on his behalf, in which 

case the ceremony is not performed by proxy, 

but is deferred till the boy reaches the age of 
about nino or ten, 

‘Those who intend to make the engage- 
ment go to the shrine of the goddess 
Marimata, ‘The ' Pestilence Mother,’ which 
stands under a Nim tree, in a field betwoen 
the Idga and the end of the hill known as 
the Bandi, lying to the east of the Customs" 
House on the Jalgaon road. ‘The shrine 
consists of three rough dry-stone walls, 
with hewn timber beams, covered with 
branches and earth. It is entirely open on 
the side facing south. Inside is a natural 
protuberance of the trap rock of the area, 
‘and near it are piled one or two large stones 
which have been tured up in ploughing the 
fields, Natural outerops and transported 
stones are all! painted scarlet with the 
dnalyne dye now commonly used for such 
purposes in place of rod-lead. Smaller outerops 
in front of the shrine are also daubed red. ‘The 
guardianship of this shrine is shared by two 
pyaris who belong to different and. traditionally 
‘opposed castes. One is a Mhar and one a Mang. 
‘Tho Mhar sees to the receipt of offerings, especially 
while his colleague ig officiating as deacon 
to the initiates. Since drumming is s0 
prominent in the rite and all Mangs are 
musicians, it is probable that thé Mang is 
the original officiant and that his oollabor: 
tion with the Mhar is a compromi 
between the rival castes. ‘Between them. 
they share the offerings of the shrine, which 
they refer to as their Hag, the Arabic word. 
which is attached to so many established 
interests in the Deccan. 

Early in the morning the two officiants 
erect a verandah before the shrine. It 
consists of two crude uprights and three 
‘eross-pieces, from which hang. twigs of 
Nim (Azadirachta India), the trees. being 
now in full bloom. In the late forenoon 
those makirig the engagement come with food 
offerings of uncooked rice, jawari, ghi, oil, milk 
and water, and a live goat. ‘The elder women of * 
the house come with their men, but ‘sit.on ohe 
side, while the engagement is made, ‘The Mhar 
gathers up the offerings into bags and baskets, \; 
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while thé Mang is master of ceremonies, super- 
vising the anointing of the stones with water, 
milk or oil, and the red powder. ‘The declaration 
is then made: “If so-and-so happens, I will 
“ perform the Bara-gari.”* ‘The principal stands 
before the goddess with hands folded in the 
classical posture of worship known as Anjali, 
‘The Mang then takes the goat beneath the 
‘verandah, douches it with water to make it 
shake its head, upon’ which it is immediately 
decapitated, either by the Mang himself, or, more 
usually, by the Muhammadan Mullah whose 
business it is to cut the throat of all beasts 
slaughtered as food with the usual Muhammadan 
invoeation, ‘The intrusion of this Muhammadan 
into @ purely Hindu ceremony is explained by 
the fact that all meat food goes through his hands 
‘and that only the head is left before the goddess, 
‘the onrease being taken back to the house where 
the family hold a feast in the evening, ‘This is 
purely a family affair to which no guests are 
invited. When the mullah officiates, he, of course, 
takes his usual toll of raw meat; for him the 
‘whole thing is purely secular and except that on 
‘this occasion he has to trudge out to the shrine, 
j quite an every day afai 
‘This year four men made the engagement, one 
* Pecause he wae childless, two for illness and one, 
“qpparently, for good-luck, perhaps to turn the 
tuck or end a ran of bad-luck, Whatever had 
been told me of the ‘men’ of former years, T 
could get no detailed, information about this 
“year’s protagonists, neither with regard to those 
“making nor fulfilling the pledge. ‘They are 
referred to as ‘the men.’ The village has been 
‘ory quiet all the morning. ‘The men have been 
about their daily business, but hardly a woman 
syns to be seen after the water-drawing was over. 
Psychologically this is a woman's festival, though 
‘they have no part in the rites, except in the pre- 
‘paation of ‘ the man’ for the ordeal. In talking 
‘over former celebrations, barrenness recurs as the 
raison d'etre again and again. ‘There are, also, 
many references to luck; it is at any rate in- 
tolligible to undertake Bara-gari for the general 
“welfare of the family. Tt is, indeed, a family rite. 
‘T suspect that, certain families have what might 
‘pe called atradition of doing Bara-gari. Perhaps 
“the adoption of Marimata as the house-god would 
‘ocount for this, only Tam not at all certain what 
| whoase-god really is. ‘In most cases the house-god 
js seleoted from the Kharidobas and Mahsobas, 
© smuale hetoic deitiés. It must be pointed out that 
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the festival is « real high-day for the boys of the 
village, who actually ride in the carts at the time 
of the pulling. I do not believe that the thing is 
done in any way as a tribute to the goddess. 
Tho validity of the rite lies between magic and 
Iuck-bringing. I should describe it as founded 
uipon a tradition of domestic heroism. 

‘At about three in the afternoon ‘the men,’ 
who have eaten nothing since dawn and drunk 
only milk, are bathed and rubbed with turmeric, 
by five married young women of the house or 
family; this ceremony corresponds exactly with 
‘the marriage turmeric-rubbing (Haldilatane) and 
is described in the same terms and with the same 
reactions, distinctly heroic, rather than merely 
Juck-bringing. From this time it is clear that the 
protagonist is subject to intensely concentrated 
influences. He is stripped except for a waist 
cloth (langoti): over this a Rumal .(pagri) is 
tightly bound round the waist, In the case of a 
‘Kunbi, this is almost certainly scarlet; in the 
caso of a boy, it is naturally his father's. Over 
this is tied, four or five times round the waist, a 
piece of new ambadi rope. It is by now full 
sunset, Meanwhile the women of the village 
have been presenting their offerings at the shrine. 
It lies over a mile from the Sarai gate and they 
‘can be seen coming along the old road, in family 
or, rather, household groups, one in each group 
carrying a brass tray with a bundle and two small 
lotas on it. They present at the shrine uncooked 
rice and jawari, milk or dhai, and water. ‘The 
foodstuff are poured in heaps, which the pujari 
removes from time to time; the water is poured 
over the stones and also the milk and dhai. Most 
of the worshippers touch the stones that represent 
the goddess with red powder or rub their right: 
hands with the powder and press them agai 
the rough trap. ‘The little girls solemnly assist. in 
the presentation of the offering, the boys, mean- 
while, noisily playing round the carts which are 
being brought from the village one by one. In 
earlier times twelve carts are said to have been 
‘always used, but no one could say if it ever had 
been a matter of importance as to whose they 
were; they did not know if the Patel’s Hag could 
ever have been implicated, that is to say, if the 
first cart had to be his.” My impression is that 
this must have been so and that there is still a 
lingering sense that it is good to have a cart in 
the string, However, only six carts in all arrived. 
The oxen were turned loose or were loosely 
tethered, and their owners stood about talking 
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and smoking. ‘The atmosphere was entirely 
secular and, in the absence. of the women, I was 
deceived by it and expected nothing further. 
Conversation fluctuated and I found myself com- 
paring the grain-offerings to an English harvest- 
festival, in answer to a question put from the 
crowd! All the time the women were arriving 
in two's and three’s; their oblation made, they 
gathered together apart, in two or three large 
groups. They sat quietly on the grass, in their 
‘own place, on the other side of the unmade road 
that leads by the shrine. ‘The Mang drummer at 
last took up his drum and went towards the town, 
‘The Police Patel complained loudly that he was 
late: six was the proper time, but they were 
never punctual. ''The boys were clambering in 
and out of the carts which had keen tied head to 
tail in a string with lengths of ambadi rope; I 
hhad seen this being prepared in the town earlier 
in the afternoon. At the head was one of the 
large, old-fashioned field-carts, complete with 
yoke, the long shaft being obviously necessary 
for the ceremony. ‘The shaft was bound, of, 
rather, whipped round its full length with rope, 
double loop being left at tho head, just long 
enough to clear it. 

In spite of the Patel’s protest, it is not until 
sundown that the protagonists axe escorted by 
their women to the Hanuman Temple on the 
other side of the stream, by the old Mughal 
bridge. ‘This fs the usual meeting-place at 
which most village ceremonies begin. Here they 
bow to the god and each breaks a coconut. ‘They 
‘wait until the Mang and his drum arrives. Ho 
starts to drum as he comes through the village 
and they can hear him, He prostrates himself 
before the god and then, at once, and at a fast 
pace leads them back towards Marimate. ‘The 
protagonists are known as Galkari, and in threo 
cases, people would not tell me their names or 
castes, but said that I would see them when they 
came, At the sound of the approaching drum the 
boys, who were tumbling over each other in the 
carts, started the ery of ‘Ai / Marimata ki Jai 1, 
which was repeated constantly. The men still 
stood about talking. The Patel came in for a 
certain amourit of joking, because he would not 
shout the goddess’s name, they said, because I 
was there. It had got. quite dark. ‘There was a 
dim light flickering in the shrine, but no other 
lights anywhere. ‘The Mang and his group came 
by the old road, through the Kunbi quarter, 
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skirting the Sarai, not through the Mewatti 
quarter and along the new high oad. ‘They were 
seen suddenly just across the unmade road, 
Letween us and the women’s darkly huddied 
groups, hurrying towards the shrine, each prota- 
gonist escorted by two men holding him by the 
arms. In the case of No. 3, the youth, possession 
‘was far advanced ; he walked with an exaggerated 
prancing stride, head flung back, ‘The pace was 
‘almost «run, Beside the Mang, who maintained 
his drumming, and the three three’s made by the 
protagonists and their escorts, an old woman 
moved eestatically with her arms held up and her 
fingers opening and clesing to the drum beats, 
‘There were no other women near; they were all 
sitting across the road and did not even get up. 
‘This old woman was a Mhar and known to be 
given to possession. ‘The first two protagonis 
were Kunbis and about nine or ten years old, 
‘The third, a youth of about eighteen, was  Mhar. 

They passed out of sight to the shrine, the 
Mang drumming incessantly, ‘the beat increasing 
in speed. A moment later, the first boy appeared 
running between his two supporters, behind the 
Mang. In his hands was a brass tray on which 
were a number of cotton wicks soaked in cil, one 
having been lit from the light before the goddess, 
The upper part of the body and the features 
seemed rigid and the eyes quite sightless. His 
supporters pushed their way at a run down the 
south side of the line of carts and round the tail, 
back to the head on the other side, thus com: 
pleting the circumambulation. He was then 
lifted clear into the air by his supporters, above 
the shaft with its loop on which the double hook 
had been tied just previously by the Mhar pujari. 
‘The Mang still further increased the speed of his 
drumming and the old woman shuffled to and fro 
in front. It was obviously difficult to get the 
hook securely fixed over the boy’s waist rope. 
Suddenly there was a united shout of ‘Ai/ 
‘ Marimata ki Jai!” and the three or four men who 
had helped to fix the hook threw their weight. 
behind the yoke, ‘The carts moved and travelled 
jerkily forward about ten yards, accompanied-by 
frenzied shouting and drumming. ‘The boy's feet 
were, I am certain, not on the ground, as proved 
by the fact that he had his arms round the necks 
of his supporters who were full-grown men. 
‘They, however, undoubtedly were pulling him 
forward and the strain on his body must have been 
extreme. The main motive power clearly came, 
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from the three or four men behind the yoke, 
helped on by five or six men who were pulling on 
‘the wheel-spokes. As if by common agreement, 
the run was stopped and the boy released, still 
high in his supporters’ arms. They immediately 
and at full speed ran with him to the shrine, 
accompanied by the Mang. ‘There was-a slight 
lull in the tension, except for the excitement of 
‘the boys in the carts. I noticed that there were 
‘a few old women in the crowd, One man had a 
brief argument with another as to whether one 
should push the carts or not; it seems clear one 
should help to push, just as it is good to act as 
supporter. ‘The objector obviously spoke for my 
benefit, to suggest that the carts moved by them- 
selves, since the boy could not possibly drag 
them. This is, perhaps, the orthodox belief. ‘The 
movement is a manifestation of the power of the 
goddess. I could not get very near the boy, not 
boing prepared for the speed of the return to the 
shrine, but he seemed in total collapse, his legs 
swinging loosely ax he was, carried. 

‘This identical ceremony was repeated with the 
second boy. This time T saw that the lighted 
wick was put on the end of tho shaft and apart 
from its ceremonial value, was necessary for 
gotting the hook fixed. ‘The tray had been put 
on the ground near by. ‘The second boy 
quite limp, although he lurched forward in his 
supporters’ arms as the shout went up and the 
drum beat. ‘The carts were only moved about 
four yards, During the tying-up this time I saw 
‘lint some one was sprinkling the boy with liq 
from a bow! with a Vim twig. No one seemed to 
know’ exactly who she was; but, as I expected, 
tho liquid was cow's urine. 

No. 3, a tall youth, of his own accord ran 
towards the carts between his supporters and at 
the touch of the shaft on his back, was entirely 
carried away, having to be held back by his sup- 
porters, who could hardly restrain him. In this 
case also a woman sprinkled cow's urine and was 
recognized as his mother. When the carts moved 
the youth threw himself madly forward, but 
cannot have exerted very much force ; the lower 
body was protruded and the legs pranced jerkily, 
being raised exaggeratedly high. Here I saw that 
there were three men pushing hard at the yoke and 
two more pulling at the shaft. On my side, also, 
there were at least five men pulling at the wheel- 
spokes. The carts moved forward about eight 
yards and then stopped, but the youth was still 
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wildly struggling forward and the carts were 
moved four yards further on before his wild 
energy was exhausted. From here the ground 
rises somewhat to the shrine, which is thirty 
yards further on and this is obviously the end of 
the course. I followed the youth to the shrine, 
where he fell prostrate under the Mandap. His 
mother pushed forward and took his head in her 
lap and gave him water from a lota which was 
handed down. He was then entirely prostrated, 
the limbs relaxed, the eyes open but sightless, 
the pupils widely dilated. ‘The pulse was rhyth- 
mically irregular. 

‘This was the end, and before I returned to the 
carts five minutes later, some had been already 
harnessed and people were climbing in, All 
passed us on the rond, the atmosphere being 
entirely male and quite Bank Holiday, ‘There 
‘was no drumming or musie in the town at night, 
but the boys made holiday until past ten. 

‘Some general notes, in conclusion :— 

It is very difficult to express the quality of the 
‘emotion of this ceremony. Among the men it is 
largely © matter of turning out and shouting. 
‘The women are very intense, however; the pre~ 
liminary giving of offerings is done very quietly 
and dignifiedly. ‘The drama from the point of 
view of the protagonist is evident. It is, how: 
over, difficult to say anything of the actual 
tradition. With the boys, I am sure the heroic 
dominates—it is one of the very fow star tums of 
village life. ‘They probably all hope that they 
will get. a chance of doing it, In the case of boys 
whose parents engaged for them in the days. of 
their childlessness, it has, of course, been hanging. 
over their heads all their lives. 3 

‘The idea that the protagonist is filled with the 
goddess is acknowledged ; it is commonplace in 
India, I think that there is  fecling that. the 
carts must move, a feeling which I have described 
fas having something to do with luck, The 
parallels with the Charak Puja are not as near as 
they seem. ‘The hook is in common, but little 
else. This is, after all, a village festival; it is 
held in the first month of the year, when the 
fields are empty and the ploughing is about to be 
taken seriously in hand. ‘The motives seem to be 
always family ones, childlessness dominating. As 
Thave pointed out, the festival is serious enough 
for the women, though they do not take any 
public part in it. To the boys who crowd the 
carts it is obviously a great thrill. ‘The Mhar 
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pujari, and the men who do the hooking up, 

Know exactly what to do and seem only to try 

“f to get it done as quickly as possible, It is 

probable thet disasters are rememberel. ‘The 

memory of the excitement of the first movement: 

must play a large part in the protagonist's mental 

state. The two boys in this case were tired out 

se before they arrived at the shrine. ‘The youth, 

Be however, was definitely, possessed. It was clearly 
‘the culminating moment of long preparation. 

‘The carts were drawn up in a line in the field 

: parallel to the road. No one remembered it being 

i "any different, Up to the last moment it was said 

3 that there would be twelve carts. As the second 

; boy was being hooked up a man shouted laugh. 





PROCEEDINGS 


Anthropology at the British Association for the 
191 Advancement of Sclence: Cambridge, 17-24 
August, 1938, 
Under the ‘presidency of Professor V. Gordon 
Childe, the Anthropological Section devoted much 
of ite’ time to prehistoric archeology, but other 
‘nubjocts were represented! by important papers, 
‘The Swanscombe. akull fragments were discussed 
in detail; the finder, Mr: A. T. Marston, giving a 
fall account of the discovery of the occipital and 
left parietal bones of a young adult, in the ntratified 
‘Middle Gravels of the Barnfield pit, with interglacial 
fauna, and Ackeulian implementa.” His desoription 
of the character and approximate. age of these 
Midd Gravols wan mapplemented by Pro, W.B. B. 
King: they ate part of the Boyn Mill ("100 fe") 
terrace of the Thames valley, filling up the * Clacton 
channel’ eroded in the ‘ Lower Gravela "; but tho 
sequence south. of the present Thames differs from 
thaton the north, which representa deposit closer to 
the margin of the glaciated area, Mr. M. A. C. 
Hinton confirmed the description of the Swans: 
combe fauna, and Mr. C. F.C. Hawkes the sequence 
of worked flints, Clactonian in the Lower Gravel 
and Lowor Loam, Early Middlo Acheulian in. the 
‘Middle Gravel associated with the human remains, 
‘Mr. Marston's interpretation of theso bones differed 
from thow of Bi Arthur Keith and Prof 1 Gros 
Clark who regarded. them as clossly related to 
Homo sapiens on the evidence available, but with 
‘the caution thet the faoe-bones might reveal 
different charactors, Sir Arthur Smi 
however, found resemblanoes to the 
Other i 



















































problem, and Barly Palestinians ; the account of 
Prehistoric skulls recently ezeavated in Cyprus, 
inainly of Neolithic and Barly Bronze Age by Mr, 
M.M, Rix; Dr, Henry Field's preliminary survey af 
Human. Varieties in’ Tran, tracing Mediterrancan 
‘types fa eaetyard trom Arabia, Tut establishing 
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ingly to a small boy: “ Why aren't you in a 
“cart? Hurry up and get in!” At the begin. 
ning, the leading cart was about 55 yards from 
the shrine. ‘The hook used was a double one over. 
lapping round the waist-rope. ‘Tradition says 
‘that originally the hook after insertion into the- 
Tumbar muscles was carefully bound over so that 
it could not pull away; the pagri used as a 
‘waist-cloth is probably, therefore, original. Since 
‘Bentinck’s day and the suppression of the hook in 
‘the back, the attitudemay have changed somewhat, 
but not, I think, radically. In the case of adults, 
possession is far gone before the hooking process 
is arrived at; in the case of children, exhaustion, 
has long ago provided adequate anwsthesia, 
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itself, and. also clements common to Iran with 
‘Turkostan and with Northern India; and (at the 
last moment) Dr. R. Broom'a discovery of fresh 
fowsil variety, Paranhropus robusta, from. the 
Sterkfontein cave. near ja, with gensrally 
‘anthropoid charaoters, but human palato and 
dentition, characterized by Sir Arthur ‘Keith as 
‘one of the most revolutionary discoveries in this 
field (ef. Nature, 24 August, 1098). 

Larger issues’ wore raised in a, formal disounsion 
of the Middle Palaolthic period, which Mx. M. C. 
Burkitt dofined ax that of the various flake indus: 
‘tries of carly Europo, connecting their principal 
varieties with tho two main human varieties, onstern 
and western, and the no-man's-land between. theit 
habia: Atha ait dared i mabons 
etween’ theso physical” typos at , 
Steinheim, Krapinay and in’ Palestine; Dr, B, By 
Zouner simmarized the geological ovidenco,” lind, 
‘correlated tho Mauer specimen with an early phase 
of the Mindel glaciation, ‘Steinheim with arly” 
‘Riss, hronsdoet with the Risa-Wiirm interval, and 














the Neanderthal group with the Wiirm-oséillations, 
Miss D. A, E. Garrod dealt with the Palestinian 
evidence, which bogins in Brouil’s Tayacian culture, 
early in’ the ‘rm interval, and gos on to 





the long Levallois-Mousterian cyclo, transitional 
to Wim I. Mr. A. L, Armstrong noted the links 
between. the sequence and the South 
African Achewlean and Aurignacian, Dr. K.P.’ 
Oakley recurred to the Thames Valley, where the 
Early Clactonian flake industry antedates the 
‘Middle Acheulean oulture; .the Monsterian industry 
in the Main Coombe Rock is early Levalloisian; the, 
‘ arctic poate of Ponder’s End are late Levalloisian, 
not Magdalenian, Mr. TT. Paterson indicated the. 
places of the earlier flak industries in:the pleistooer, 
Geposits of the Thames. Valley; and the Abbé 








Brouil submitted a fresh. interpretation. of the |)” 


Thirly-meire. Terrace of the Somme. Ma, Botey- 
Loason ‘reviewed ourrent ideas of Qudlemary Ard, 
in respect of its ability to depict ‘action, pointing 
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out that the eave drawings betrayed the use of 
Goad aniznals as smodeln, andthe study of them 
from lower ‘viewpoint than would have ‘been 
onsble with living subjects 

Mr, GE. Daniel described the Portholed 
‘Megalithe of Britain, and discussed their distribu- 
th an ince 

logy waa represented by the papers 

of Mr C:'W. Phillipe on the Roman cerupation ofthe 
Penland Me, O- Lethbridge on, Weapons from 
Fenland Woteroay, which frequently fall into gro%ps 
elated with milary actions in” storie times 
or invasions. inferred. from other ovidence; and 
‘Dr. J. D, Grahame Clark on Recent Excavations in 
BoP 

‘ollowing on. Miss E,W, Gardnes's graphic 
asoount of Plosocene terraces and. palaolths in 
‘South Arabia, Miss G, Caton-Thompson described 
contributions’ to drehetony inthe. Hadhramant 
from middle paleolthie implements. on the dese: 
Plateau and. in wally gravels, to setlemente and 
Een wth govt Arla inns and ne 
Remotely influenced by Egypt and. perhaps Syria 
Maratons of climate were Yeoogniie, but defi 
chronology must depend ‘on “information from 


























fred Lamb summarized her excavation 
yrehintoric site at Kusura, near Afyon in 
Anatolia, in tho borderland betiween the western 
‘culture represented by Hissarlik, Yortan and Thermi, 
“and the eantral group of ites, Alisher, Boghax- 
‘ate, ‘a chaloolithio period (4) wi 
then a western culture (n) 
wn maudbrioke 
‘wheol-made 








prevails, with plastic. dooo 
(7 Jiouses, "A, teatstional period, wit 

1 potter and “red.ran' bowis, ain arc Ve 
i in the aecond millennium to Hittite influences (0) 
find fortifeation...‘The cemetery (of period ) has 
pithos-burials and cist-geaves. 

‘The Prosident, Profemor V. Gordon Childe, in 
hin Addsess, The Orient and Burope, discussed’ tho 
grounds on which prehistory’ in general, and British 
pehiavors in past nim. to. be a. science. 

rehintory it experimental only’ in a limited sense; 
‘oven excavation eannot be repeated, But prehistory 
fean formulate general rules as guides to successful 
‘ction, ie, t0.tho aoguisition of fresh knowledge, 
Tes data aro facts, substantial and publics ite method. 
js an impartial and objective study of the 
"forcing the facta to fit a biaved and distorted political 

login, as in some foreign countries, or such beliefs 
‘at have been recently brondeast, and published 
‘Mie Listener. Speculation is indeed ntecessary. for 
2) the atrietly scientific purpose of ascertaining fresh 
© fapta and guiding research; but fact must be kept 
4 <-distinet from hypothesi 
© "An example of justifiable hypothesis is Montelius’ 
“lie, in 1806, that the civilization which gradually 
1 davned oo. our Continent, was for long only a 
5 pale peflection of Oxiental culture.” ‘This 
“cy Atgelf-a complex of hypotheses, assumit 
“ot oulture, that,‘ typefossils” distinguishing pre- 
‘ieee pstids i Burope rp in trical pede 
‘Mesopotamia, gypt, and the Aegean, and that 
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ration is therefore later in Europe than in the 
East, Subsequent excavation hax revealed a con~ 
tinuous provinee of interlocking cultural pheno- 
mena from the Tigris to the Rhine, and estab 









‘natalia; the Anatolian ancestry 
‘of the Macedonian bronzeage culture hax been 
demonstrated; and Macedonia has been correlated. 
culturally with the Danube basin, permitting further 
correlations botween the Minoan culture and Central 
Europe. North-westwandl from the Orient there is 
significant cultural zoning, exactly as would be 
deduced from Montelivs’ axiom, without conflict 
with geological criteria or surrender of archwological 
Prnctles. "Tt is a further question whether the 
jgher dates in archwology are more than * upper 
‘Timits*; singe there are typological correlations 

















which suggest lower dates—even a thousand years 
Inter—eepecially between Aegean and, Danubian 
inds, 


‘On either scheme, however, a continuous area 
cultural gradations has been estab: 
tifieally, on the lines proposed by 
‘Montelius in 1899. 

Professor Stanley Cook dealt with the Rediscovery 
of the ancient Orient, in ita bearing on modern thought. 
‘The ‘unchanging ‘East’ now provides positive 
material for reconsidering our conceptions of the 
fuman development: ethien)hursanist, 

‘philosophical interests in the 
middle of the firwt millennium .c., comparable with, 
the changes now in progress over a much wider aren. 

‘A group of papors on Ritwal re i 
from various points of view. 
dissociated Riiual and Emotion ; for 
ogical structure, the result of working out a 

roblem, and incidentally satisfies the emotions : 
Bat if emotion gets the upper hand, that reructure 
‘vanishes, leaving only ejaculations and movements, 
Similar resulta follow emotional interference in the 
sciences and the arts. Mrs. Chadwick examined the 
relations of Ritual and Tradition. Prof. 8. H. Hooke 
analyzed early documentary material for Ritwal 
‘and Myth, frora Sumeria, Babylonia, Egypt, and from 
Hittite and Canaanite sources. Some early mytl 
fare ‘basic’ and common to these regions; deseril 
ing, as actions of gods, divine kings, and semi-divine 
heroes, certain ritual situations characteristic of 
these carly societies. From these ritual situations, 
it is possible to traoo the emorgence of history. 
Prof, HJ. Rote, comparing Ritual and Magic, defined 
“rittial "a8 a series of actions, generally of religious 
import, forming a pattern: ‘magic’ he used in a 
modification of the Frazerian sense, without imply- 
ing priority in time to ‘worship.’ ' Ritual may be 
‘Setting forth a myth; or a series of acts 
ip, wwour oF avert anger; or 
lesigned to. secure some desirable end by 



































magical, 
factions deemed efficacious in themselves. ‘The 
Lupercatia festival in early Rome was addressed to 
no deity, but drew a magic vircle round the settle- 





ment, enstring fertility, and warding off quasi 
supernatural harm feared from wolves. An inde- 
pendent illustration of these concepts in action was 
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Dr. M. Fortes’ agcount of the Tong Hill ‘Jetish” 
in the Gold Coast, « cult which blends reverence 
for earth and ancestors, ceremonies of " 
festivals at sot. seasons, ‘magic, and oracle: it. is 
believed to confer fertility and prosperity and to be 
omniscient. Tt has been exploited recently by an 
‘enterprising head-man, and is 50 Inerative that it 
has split the Hill clans into factions. 

Folklore and kindred studios were represented by 
the papers of Mr. K. Jackson on Calendar Customs 
inthe Bastern Counties, Miss B.and Mr. L, F. Newman 
(on Birth Custom in East Anglia, a non-fairy district 
with characteristienlly English appreciation of the 
magical qualities of the eaul; Lord Raglan, on 
Survivals in Drese; and Mr. C. ffoulkes, CB, 
O.B.E., on the Equipment of the Soldier, tracing the 
cumulative impediments of fighting "men, from 
classical to recent times—eumbrous armour, tn- 
practical weapons, and the like: the turning-point 
{so recent af the’ Boer War, though Indian experi- 
‘ence earlier in the nineteenth century led to minor 
improvements. 

‘Technological contributions were rare; by Mr. 1, C. 
Ponte on Some Welsh Light on the Development of the 
Chair: Mrs, Hingston Quiggin on Primitive Money, 
iMustrated by the collection in the Muscum of 
Archwology nnd Ethnology; Sir Richard Paget, 
Bt., on the Iiyluence of Sign Language on Civiliza: 
tion, tracing the origin. of civilization to tho 
Aurignacian infaney of gesture nnd pictorial arty 
fandl urging the co-operation of anthropologists and 
Tinguiste; “by Mr. B. R. 8. Megaw on Mana house 
type, and by Mr. J. Homell on the Polygenetic 
origins of plank-built boats, insisting that sound 
procedure distinguishes four types of these vessels, 
‘linker-built, carved-built, the frameless river-craft 
‘of ancient, Bgypt and provent-day Nubia, and the 
junks of China, with bulkheads in place of frames, 

Sociological questiona wero examined, by Mr. R. F. 
Peel, Local intermarriage and the stability of rural 
popiiavion jn tho English Midlands; by Prof. C. 
Breit Forde, The stability of unilineal kin groups, 

ionatrated by field data from communities of 
draining and  inmeasing population, and. by 
‘Miss Margaret Murray, Some sociological aspecta of 
‘Cambridge, & superficial mis-interprotation of tho 
peculiarities of all university towns, and some others, 

‘The Australian Aborigine and the problems of 
administrations were described by Dr. Donald F. 
‘Thomson, and expecially the wndetribalized native, 
atl in possession of his culture end social organiza, 

fe recommended absolute segregation; that 
Native Reserve Amhem Land and other similar 
reserves be declared inviolable; that watering 
depots on reserved coasts be abolished; that the 
police constables be no longer also ‘protectors of 
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“nboriginals’ ; and that special courts be established. 
to deal with natives and native offences, beeauso 
ptnishment under white man’s lew inglicts no social 
Stigma on a native, A separate Department, of 
Native Affairs, with a trained director and staff, is, 
indispensable. The fine films exhibited in illuste 
tion of Dr, Thomson's paper, and the discussion 
of it by Prof. Radeliffe Brown and others, emphasized 
its wamings and recommendations. 

‘A newly discovered Language of the Pygmies in 
Central Africa was described by Rev, E. W. Smith, 
Dr. B.J. Lindgren described Winter Life in Swedi 
Lapland, where recent Karesuando folk from the 
north have intruded among the Jokkmolkk, in- 
habitants of the Sirkas district of Norbottens-lén, 
Pasture for tho reindeer herds is the most. urgent 
preoccupation, as heavy smow, superficially frozen, 
may. cause whole herds to’ starve. Increased, 
facilities for travel lead to new commercial contacts, 
and free discussion of native problems with govern: 
‘ment offcials. Tn illustration was shown the colour 
film taken by Mr. N. A.C, Croft, TM, 











Correlations of Culture. 
102 1 My Preset) (aiken tothe Gr 
il Seotion, on Correlations of Culture, 
niin Taylor insted von. the 
study of “distributions of human 
an ecological approach to problems in 
‘and the application of his well-known 
“Zone mid Strata” rexearch-diagrams to questions 
so different as tho relationships of the main human 
breedls, of the Aryan languages, and of other main 
elements of civilization, As between Ritter's 
notion of ‘ providential" control of human acti 
Ratzel's * environmental ’ control, and the. * possi 
“hills * of Vidal de la Blache, Profesor Grifith 
‘Taylor holds that ‘man is not’ a free agent, but 
« definitely a product of his environment.’ How the 
idea of ‘choice of possibilities ” has arisen, he ilus- 
trates from industrial development in Canada, and 
from the evolution of social groups in. Europe 
under environmental controls of dlimate, topography, 
tand coal resources. He compares man's part in the 
process to that of @ policeman, who oan accelerate, 
retard, or halt the traffic, but does not alter its i 
tion, "But he admits that man’s use of Nature's 
endowment in various countries must. be based on 
f scientific understanding, of their relative values. 
If man tries to direct his industrial evolution in. « 
way for which his environment is not suitable, 
he himself is the sufferer. A corollary is a pro: 
gramme of reformed education; the vital ent in 
the realm of thought being the point where 
fand philosophy meet, within tho study of cultural 
‘geography. LM, 
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REVIEWS. 
RELIGION. 


Obiets Rituals, Croyances st Dieue dela Chine 
Antique’ et de PAmérique. By Carl Fonte, 
193 Proseteor in she Ciniversitg of Ghent. Edition de 
Sil, ntcerp, 1980. 110 pp. wild 323 flowres 

‘and 12 pate, 


‘This book is a vory remarkable contribution to’ the 
comparative study of parallels existing between tho 
‘ancient American and. early Chinese. and Siberian 
Civilizations. As indicated in the title, the author 
‘offers some monographs on various eptcial subjects 
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is themes embraced by this fascinating. 
problem. "The book ia divided into seven chapters; 
(1) The ‘Tao ich; (11) The one-legged Kock-The 

“The snakes with plumage and horns: 
(112): Paraliela between the  Ural-Altaic, North-west 
American, and Pre-Columbian (je, Mexican, Central 
‘American, and South Amorican) civilizations; (IV) The 

















fqinanai and th ana on, (0) ype of early 
+ Chinese gods and their Americen parallels: (V1) Typo. 
logical evotution ofthe Tao Ti nl lace 
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principles. Thus, while the same problem Tad _been 
‘espe om mainly technological apects by Profesor 
rerceval Yetts, Professor rickeberg (ina 





Pec ote, eens Mane Nedebes th 
alee ice ee rs 
ae ae oe Rood 
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Seu ree i htinteear it Are 
Sey ibe ine wee a rues pn 
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RL cde Prone Su ie fr nase 
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ee ey Ber eee en se 
Eg Ng et eee rh 
pe se eth ley ge RD 
mia een it, Ans ot, 
fie sacs hoy, ath it te tas Tew 
i ge wa Uae eee ate en 
Ghow ‘dynasty. (1128-288 nc). The famous bronze 
sea pay UALS 20) ike fenous rene 
es oc i cd rorening = ncaa ie 
shaman eure i sth [ne ian ste 
Fa neh at NR oc 
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hogs 

















fand tho type of the monater is also not quite the same t 
Professor Hentee correctly rocognizes the, different 
types of the Tao Tish mask, 





chapter Viz pp. 101 toa.) 
sresping thea aa follown' 1, do monateesfantantiques, 
‘Ces masques ‘ne rappellont de fas determinée 
fevcun animal conti, I. autron objets, of Teligic 
‘ duTao"Tieh we rapproche plus ov moins distinetement 
«den former ‘nares de “qulgay animal" The 

ter group may be divided (pp. 103-104) into typea 
tinge from, respectively, cormigeroun animals, OW 
fsndpechapepig and woit. ‘The faleform horns are 
Interpreted as aymbots of the crescent (p. 103), which 
ina froquent theory” to explain. the Coincidence of 
fgriculture and lunar cult. This theory is facinating 
He if one is a priori convinced that we are fuced wit 
fe mythological signification and not only with a deco: 


ee 
aifachen Volker." by Wilh. Koppers. (Prot 
Bae Smee 
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tative eleriont, Tt should not be averlooked however, 
{hae sceied “home of the Po nh some has 
yrno means always tho shape of a crecent but fre 
{Muently that of ui interounion, point ee est MAN, 
Toso. 2, fae ahs ‘On tho othor hand, she. ow, bala 
a typical nigh-bied, ix amcinted with he" monster 
{aleform. hori, thin indenting. Information 

San complexe aymbolique gu no pet. viaer autre 
hon “que Tastee ae ia ust It may be nated here 
that among the Kwaidtd Indians, too, an ov!'s Ros 
tne ration, while the oiber hemigpher 

‘ho face of the mun. Profesor Hentee 
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1s, for example, figures 170/171 and 175, but most of 












: re simply stnexing, te. igure 
mnzo belonging to Bi 
< tomo, and clay vessel from northern Peru 


by T. A. Joyeo in “A Short Guido to the American 
S Antigution of the Bait. Muoum.” Oxford, 1012, 
No.1). 

Wo aro glad to note that Professor Hoitze resorves 
‘his opinion “as regards direct’ historical connexion 
Between Chine and ancient America. However un- 
‘certain the dates of most of theancient American civiliza- 











socioLocy. 


: ‘The Family: its Sociology and Social Psychiatry. 
PS gg Reems Poa, tty, Socal Sees 














‘Serian)” Zondon t” Chapman ie. Hal 1084 
8% 84. siit-+ 604 pp, biblograhjy. Price 2. 

‘Tha Book ehevaye at avaliable dats on to pci and 
xual aapects 0 life inthe United Btates, 


together with th author's views ex to conclusions tO 
Hrrdravn from those data 
"fe starta by setting out, in parallel cokuma, what he 
calla the family pattern ofthe Probriander, ax dosoibed 
by Professor Malinoweld, and of the typieal American, Hi 
J glen on to show from this and from other considerations 
© itt “behaviour ‘often. deacsibed. ua natural, in really 
< eonditioned, ‘and divides “all” human hebaviour Into 
uteural and “abeultural” 1n tho later he includes 
types of Behaviour which’ may be mupponed to be 
SJ, Ahi, "and algo" those” whigh, ‘white not innate, are 
7 noguired by the general run of hurnanity 
Of growth, ienctve oho europe x 
rou.” Ho rogtrdn Sighting and lovemaking as, ub: 
foltural but not instinctive fp. 4%), on 
‘Discussing love and social ineraotion, he concludes 
‘hit fe moat be stand im tenn of wie, franrations 
fee sci ant Vary ih fo be obaod 
i to biology {p. 98). 
«Safe gooe'en to dinoues Wt length a numbor of fhmiiy 
problems—the problem of controlling reproduction 
The economica of children and tho homes, marriage a 



























ute Saaligy divorce” tae hve rar Ta whe oct 
Se dblusiet cithcclting of: fren Reineas 


ar 
band end wie and parents nd chilen, In the 
lar past: ho contre, it the ig of dae drawn from 
‘Rusia and Germany, as well as from America, the 
ona developments of the fay which the fare 
1 Rng holdin ste, 

Aa a sociological work the book is: quite admirable. 
‘heather hes redcod a vast quanuly of data 406 
form, aud acu ll” she “probate 
pot Himsa inn compltaly dotadbed and 
‘From the «nibrepalgial point of 

aay bo made Hid met sod 
{8 too feo, nd okay Sn his trentment of 
fe Yalloun (p88) shee “thro need beso 









the aut 
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ARCHAOLOGY. 
‘The Foundations of Roman Italy. By Joshua more, that tho «maller.. yet not insignificant: 
: Whaimough. “London: Methuen. 1097.” soils nor barbarous, cultares which abe displaced. wet for. 
eS ING abet ice nantes dey, See, ey natn eae 
ah 1 Chronological table. » Prica %8e, net ‘to the faxcios and frauds of the! 
5.) 20. wag anid about » century ago by J. Hartung that most untrustworthy type of antiquarian. We seo naw, 
25.) Awa tale of tho baton of Romes religion waa lls that when, tho Jamnago has long bean done, that without h” 
‘of on. areliwologir who vaust neck under the ruins o's knowledge of ‘Roman orjgine’ Rome’ is. inexpl 
Jecile for race of an oar orice upon, which Kwan snd without knowing te prehistory and protohistary 
‘Built. For the prebistorian of Italy the difficulties are’ of the insula we should still be at a lose to explain. 
those ofigias, even if our dooumentation for tsk were 


ois for what to be 
Birdos Gs te nko of at say unde freon 

of a stryture the szo of the Bathe of Dioeetian, 
‘Bight wid snajesty of Rome 9 impressed the world 
‘many, Sentisis, and eo affected ite imagination for 
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tions may be, they aro in any cage much more recent 
than the early Chow epoch, let alone, the Yin period. 
‘The striking resomblanees and parallels may, then, be 
‘explained by’ the similar mentality ‘of more or ‘less ‘ 
conaangnineous races whieh eventually arrived at similar : 
mythological ideas and likewise similar artistic tech- 

niques, To sum up: tho book offers an enormous 
‘material of facts and fascinating theories, and the learned. 
fauthor must be congratulat ‘excollent contri: 
bution to both’ Asiatic and’ American wrchlogy, and 
mythology. LEONARD ADAM. 

















“ inherent loge oF rationality in the particular taboos: 
* Shey nay" ot of cane ‘edumtanes ie 
“group happens to-be defeated in Datta and it ha 
« {obo called to thelr attention that one of the mera 
“hia recently had sexnal intercourse with a woman of 
“the ABC clany ora woman with red air, or at tho 
* full of the moony or under apy particularly definable 5 
tlreumatancen, all th blind forse of sexual avordance ve 
tay baci tached fo ths cium aad 
* orn permanent. taboo.” Thin may poasbly eso, 
‘but there in not the slightest ovidence fo i. 
"Tho, nuthor' style ia clear nd, tors, though, he hab 




















sp iptatiog habit of Using “ono? followed by 'ho "or, 
“hin' We read on p. 410. that when the choice is ¥ 
finally mado, and ‘tho. last dam to" tho sox drive % 





i, 
"released, then that drive is safely anchored to ite X: 
“individ ‘but this weems to be a quotation \ 
rather than a lapse, RAGLAN. 






















‘The Harém, An Account of the Institution as it 
euiccd in the Panceot the Papkish Sultanss 
195 sith Hictry ot the rand Serapito ror 
Teroundation, to the Broan Hine) 








Merny Gor duis aah 217 paar Voge 
foldjug plan, "Brice Bias pose 


‘This fs w historical and dexstiptive acount, excellently. 
written and bouutifully ‘of the Sultan's police 
tan ita sito at Constantinople, with mpsbial %. 
tho Aarémtik, but algo including a. short hisoy of thi 
janissatien, tho black and’ the white, eunuch, and 
‘pages, and an account of euhchiam in xanay Ibid. 
Architecture is donlt with in’dofail and Mlustrated. with 
‘many oxcallant, photographs. ‘There is also a “full 
Gancription of the wombat: costumen and their tollet , « 
hhabite, including not only tha harm baths but also the 
publio'batha of Gonmtantinople and Brus, to whioh the 
Iuthor submitted himself iu his roarch for local colour. 
yl of writing is very peasant, and the nasaive 

‘spice on all sorte of unexpected subjects, 
‘suoh, as ‘Turkish, delight, rahae lok. 

CANNING SUFFERN, 
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‘3 ritedlanoows quantity.” 


ie tho amassing’ of «vast 
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of material, archaologica, anthropological and linguistic, 
Tepidly passing beyond tho. scope “of anyone. but. & 
‘oct and puting specialist the ditt position 
of having to Fegard: the complicated. problemk which 
‘paint of view which their 
: ve thom. ‘There has long been urgent 
A, ‘ood of a book which should at Yeast outlino the known 
, facta and the reasonably certain conclusions from them 
: «within spt uch a would nt ght of Che 
_ tgsirer by its bulle and consoquent expense.» Now this 

i Ha eon dono, ands oar the reviewer can ju 
king at it ashe must from the non-epecialiat's angle, 
the daing bas been adequate and. merits cur. warm 
hanks, whether we start from the study of wncient 
fons, of the races of Europe, of tho early histor 
i the Modtaranan rpon on ne Poon Whutnov gh 
hina done fom that ofthe lingiatie problems, Tt ahould 

bo, aa at once that he hs taken 

i arioualy to. be content. witha linguistic 
‘ Tbag aoquired 8. Imowledge of the nti 
‘auch aa. moro than “one ‘archeologist might 
‘avy, "and blended the two forma of knowledge, and all 
‘hal ho could find from other sources, most judiciously. 
‘The rele isnot a complate pietre, for wich a thing 
Instot to be had; but the author bas let the gape standy 
honestly proferring this to Ailing them up with specious 
Tentorations derived ficm hisewn sere of w hot ixprobable. 















































89 wo are briefly told ‘dt is often, 
i infully littl) frst. (chaps sources of 
formation and the olimatio features of the country; 


thon maceenively (chap. I) of the prebistorc culture 
ingen om th pile "ut of he nent 
guages’ (sap, IV itis noteword 
Brute nga: trae or Gt re 
ab Yoh Boon found of any apoesh not ot 
Sind Choup)y and then, geographical order bapining 
sya lps and eying wit he ian Say and 
oat cine. V-XVI) of tho varioun regions and 

‘, aharactorivtios, including everybody except the Greoks 
Sy "are tele ag owen, naan ny capo are ol 
“pre, nor’ protohitoical, “Then again "come. more 
onetal cénbiterations, religion itrature and. govern. 
‘ment in obap, XVIT and fi (chap. XVIII and last) 
the’ outline blitory ef the unlGcation of the country, 
fromthe enlist cttenpte down to Mussolini 

"Tho veviower finda Here and there somathing to 
agree with; practically nothing to net down definite 
sf rong, att ec Content Ghat. otheen who vow. ft 
fom ‘ote angi than his own wil come to ke ene 
ito a fin wi hn i rang he sn ee 
hd revere. for proof ts agenat vaguo possblity 
‘heh hes kept ut bf this Hook oo great nmalatade of 
Tech and ingonoualy unsound hypotteees. i. J. ROSE. 


‘The Allshar HOt: Season of 199032, 2y I 1, 1on 
Se sensu f Ghee Plc 
197 Sacre ss Ser 
pats as Aen aged 
ek oO, tite, ONene ha 
Hi stta wokaten nol Cay dose tert of tha 
ea ee cas i nes respite 
fhe aa tree gerne! Hy Gu refaenae 
Le re ets fon Yor aroun oats 
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ftd special meauromenta, ‘To eliminate the confusion 
«aed io th clr petneg 
been introduced. eth former Alishar I becomes the 
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‘The Chalcoithie phase, represented by seven architec 
tural layers (Nom. 19 t0"'19) "and i'm. of dobris 
Secured frm the deny of mud hts, i eniay new, 
is characterived by grit-tompered, “polled -~ 
er maoloured wap "ome a «ok 
‘topped. ‘Fine black ware oceurs in layers 14 upwards, 
red sporadically in all Jevels, but becomes common onl 
in 13—12, The characteristic form is the “ frui stand 
the ‘earliest specimens being extraordinarily Uke. tho 
Danubian ones, Handles eee to have been raro. at 
fist, but layer 14 produced two-handed tankards with 
cupped beeen, A Tew painted siverda occur an easly a8 
fayer 17: ined and excined patterns are more common. 
Stamp-teals of atone, copper clay or ead are found i 
Jayert 12 and 18; an impression fn 17, Traces of metal 
Wrore found throughout; but the burials of 13 und 14 
carthy outa, atone or wooden ists, and 
"ars) were Togularly accompanied by copper 
id aver omamonte, “implementa of obsidian "and 
rts and perforated. stone maccheds or_ humm 
CE Gvea) ere "plontiil but nota. tingle elt 
Sindee 
“The terminology wsod in deveribing pottery is accurately 
defined in each parts In all voluren excellent colour 
piates supplement description. "A compariaon of the 
Erigiads with the plates in Chicago lant year entabliahd 
tho perfection of the reproductions, -Seétional drawings 
tre hiso given, but do not-alwaya bring. out relovant 
Pointer-efr tho cupped beao\of ¢ 3100. "in addition 9 
Fie. deveniptionn of erehitectural remains, velica, and 
burials from all lovely in parte I-I1T, part 111 contains 
technical appendices on cranial types, animal remain, 
Coins, grainy, metal, ote. ‘Krogumart devotes 00 pages 10 
the cea) types and thet relation to other racial types 
Suuging by’ the indiariminating’ woof sourceo—tie 
‘Spintons of Childe and Gtnther ase to bo given ta much 
‘weight as those of competent anatominie—tho value of 
Tis Comparisons may be doubted, "One fuot, however, it 
ite clear the earliest human remains from Conteal 
Inatolia do not belong to. brachyerunial”Armenoid 
acer Ttgund head appearing ft inthe Bay Bronze 
‘Ae, prominae onyn tho ito Para de of 
‘Ne port Hittite and Roman sels aro agnin Tong.» Von 
Liwchan’s ingentoun gued, treated ona fect bya genera 
tion of copyitte, had Better bo diaoarded, Not aed of 
wotive. evidence indicates Anatolia aa a reaorvoir of 
rachyeephals who overflowed into uropo to bring 
peolithie culture thither 
in final cept von er Oyton me up the rot of 
tho nlx fampaign, rom” the standpoint ot 
comparative chronology’ i in regrettable that no subs 
Winns. of the Hittite pottery, much an Bitte ‘has 
atablated stratigaphlcaly at Bogns Ky, havo been 
ol Alisha, thie fabri a annotated 
nveribed documenta dat 
{ehmuat have been current for 700 year 
ostly erring uncer how far tho Bary Bron 
‘epresente n distinct period, anterior £0 the founda 
titn of the." Old ‘Empire,’ and so. how far the 
Boblts of ‘Tronic ype, from the Copper Age layer 
Really antedate 1000'Re. An imported seal ot Jeradet 
Nase type from layer 8, ia howover, favourablo to, the 
‘Geenvater's view tint the Copper Ago should last trom 
{in th ooeo the Chaleolthic 
fm, This would 
iguity of Danubian 





























































































‘agreements with the Tisea and Bodrogkeresztur cultures 
‘oF the Middle Danube are too numerous to be treated. 
‘ocidental. V.G. 
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‘The Geology and Archmology ofthe Vaal River Basin. 
By, Gish. Vices ander ve es 
198 i. “Doprbin’ of Mina earl See 















Union Government Printer, Pretoria, 192 pp, 
ls, 36, ext figures 20.” Price 5: 

‘From tho viewpoint ‘of prehistory this is the most 
important. publiction, thal has yet appeared om the 
South Afridan field. Much has been ‘dane ‘by various, 
“writers on single sites, a fow important, but the greater 
number relatively wales," Hore we ave for the fst 
time a thoroughly competent survey of « single great 





field carriod out by two goologiats andl « prohistorian, 

‘Tho first sixty pages are devoted to a description of the 
‘geological position of Messrs, Sohnge and Visser, This is 
‘tho essential background for the prehistorian, Not only 
‘aro the deposite discussed fully, but an oxcollant basis 
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Coming into Being among the Australian Aborigines, 
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clusion, not only that there is no inherent reason why 
tho relationship should have beon recognized, but that 
it would bo extremely surprising if the knowledge in 
quostion hud been ncquired ‘under eiroumstances 60, 
Ptently unpropitious for the drawing of the correct 
‘Tho first part of this conclusion the author establishes 
beyond doubt, and thus disposes at ono blow of two 
erroneous interpretations that the Austealian nat 
not boing half-wits, must have recognized the rela 
‘thip, whatever the fold-recorda may aay or, alternatively, 
that’ the flold-records are correct, nnd the natives mune 
therefore bo half-wits, ‘Tho laiter part of Professor 
Ashley-Montagu's conclusion, however, 
formulation; ‘as it stands, it'leads him’ to 
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sxibio interpretation in 
"s discussion of the 
tenoe, side by sido, of 
ago religous beliafs among some 
ralian tribes. ‘That this is the caso, 
ft the present time has been demonstrated by Warner 
but Ashloy-Montagu is inclined to 

tence of physiological theories to 
‘extraneous influences, possibly Melanesian, “Hore he 
falls into the diffusionist error of implying that certain 
Australian beliefs are not really Australicn beliafs at all; 
because they may have been learned from Melanesians 
five hundred or thousand yoars ago. ‘The tribes in 
question may indeed havo acquired. their ‘knowledge 
rom outside Australia, or they may have hit upon the 
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truth for themselves, but the indisputable fact 
‘that in an actively functioning Australian 
system  physiologieal knowledge ‘can co. 





inship= 
iat with, 
muagico-religions theories, however the latter may over- 





fhudow it in. importanc 
tends to argu fer 


geroun 
{sles ofthe Trobe 
Babuans. However 
‘author's hela tha’ knowledge of the ‘physiological 
factora in. reproduction was orginally entirely. Inc 
roughoue Aural wo mut eae hie damooatraion 
pre-eminent aoctologieal importance of magico: 
religious ideologies in this area. ae - 

"From the point of view of anthropological theory thi 
book fn, ae tho present juncture, extremely aignieant, 
‘an'much for ita shortcomings ax for ite: postive value 
te a plonooring effort ina ront dificult fold. Tho 
Author deals wich n compliated ‘tof problams— 
Tiologicl," sociological” ant peyshologteal™centering 
trou he tur enn of uma rproton 

re mothodology i of mupreme importance, "And. as 
Profesor Malinowald remarks in « valuable, Foreword, 
{is mont sgifeane corti a randy thy bok 
Soncerns ‘the contrasting views of anthropological 
fnothod, embodied in hia own "funetional theory 
the one hand, and. in the approach of the *intulive* 
toa of ute monadlogy onthe oto ‘The 
tos i Son inunced by Bh of thw sco and 

aming into being aang the Auatratian “Aborigines my 
‘wail aorvo. aa‘ touchatone by which thai relative valu 
ay gan fra ha futon, Pro 
Zatlog-Montagw haa placed primary omphasia upon 
atnpicl dates dovetg move half nis book tothe 
presentation and collation of actu fold. obworvation 
otuding those which ‘do not neoord. with hin theory: 
hho has “digcumod native belie in their context of 
Uomentio, eponomie, and nocia io; and ho han atrsod 
‘the importance of’ a detailed stuly of native. baits, 
fonsimente and. theories relating t0 procreation for the 
Sturtene of Australian itahip, 

Hn what ayn hain wore ben indepen by the 
{intuitive nohool? In the fie place thore ia & hopeless 
Confusion inthe vao of auch arms aa *neacionce of 
‘Physiologie maternity “which has alroady evoked a 
jektiable® protest from “Profeaor " Radeliff-Brown 
{ita 028° "T8), “Tho monadologist'-eatogorieal 
Impotative to construct consistent and all-pervasive 

Raral pattern” with approprite labels, han ied the 
futhor to postulate a neasinnce of “all phynigiogeal 
folationshiph, and whoro the obtinats rales of native 
Ife refume "o' be agunened into the pation he i driven 
{to ambiguoun gonealitin. Secondly, the urge to com. 

ce one pattern" with aaothor leads him to contrast 

fy th ‘Australian theories of procreation with what 
“ne are wapponed t0 feal and belle about reproduc: 
tion (who "weary iq nover atatodhoro again, dosini- 
fon Srould spoil tho * pattern). Australian neesience 
is opposed to Buropean'omniaeience +" Wo think of our 
* father and mode essentially an tho individuals who 
“ Gonceived us," (p, 20) for our own aymtem of beliefs 
“falar that‘ chia tho immediate prodyet of tho 
‘fartiied ovum of the woman who boat ie (p. 808). 
‘The neat antithess betweon an all-physiologieal inter: 
pretation and an all-scial one i nocesbary to th pattern: 
Tonteast. ut dacs ie noe datore the realty of human 
thought and soeal ideology in both cultures? In our 
owns for example, what evidence have yee that even 
etna beg or abate 16 alone’ the 
Tnajonty of people think of kinship relations in torms 
ot fertilzed Sve? 

Finally, the mouadologiet's tendancy to erect elaborate 
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Professor Ashley-Montagu. 
‘one Australian tribe to another, & 
compar, for example, the 
‘with those of the neighbouring 
whatever be our view of th 
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chological interpretations_on. the 
fimsist of eld observations is occasionally exemplified 
in ttompie to give a prod dation to nated 

‘ments which ‘are. practially Wo ethnographic 
tvidence, This procadure le ute consistent with the, 
Hhasic ‘assumption af. the school sth exiatonco "of 
















“patterns of culture.” foot of wallpaper ia 
suMcient to enable us to infer the pattern of the whole. 
he tries, ‘and inconsistencies, 





‘he framework of eulturo rondor: this 
lab fo tho muy of human i, 
“Phowsentcimna age of goneral character. But it 
would alioet bo possible to go through the book senconco 
by nmtence sorting out the round eenstusons of fue: 
onal from the earieaturen of intuitonia.. Let tho 
nul contra, for example, P32 ‘ 
former we have. pare of n valuable and. apate 
Account ofthe acta family bohavioge ofthe aborigin 

i tho. womiatakablo imprint of the 
' fareago of vagueness, exaggeration, 
tnd iinatatoment. 

However, even qua intuitionint, the book ike eehors 
of its kind has & cortain value, the payehologioal and 
fomparative ‘problems rained are of ‘ital importance, 
but they can be, and runt o, solved within the frame: 

ich already pono 

igation nnd intenprotnto 
founded upon ity unas selenite procedure te to. be 
fompletely'acrificod to ethnographle mural. 10 ix 
festa that ‘thw invested the pave of cul 
fr, and in tho comparative study of diferent forme 
Of wocial adaptation, should recognize tho baie impo 
ie raha in al apt ole 
‘uy should realize that_paychologeal interpreta: 
tions mf ld not be based on inadequate observations of 
fonerete bebavious, and that in diguasing paychologe 

problone, they mut, have rocoume, to stalled 

Records including full lnguintic.toxts_with adequate 
Translations and Sociological commentatie, An rogardn 
tho'attn the wary of Auwalanfangunges at presen 
racy ol 

problome mused by Profenor Auhloy-Mfontagu, and Kare 
BSeleowhere iti to bo hoped that his bookwill prove ® 
elueble' stimulus” to. anthropologien thought and 
Tewoareh, ‘ALPH PIDDINGTON, 
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roazery, together with the feesting, sociability aid sett 
“Sail eu pro, 
irateal Ubjections might be rais to one oF two 
af Mr, Willams’ formulations, mainly on questions of 
‘larity and explivimess; for example, in regan 0 tho 
lation bepwetn sayeh and rieual, he weiter: " While 
«Sin any particular ase thy’ may’ have more or less in 
“ common, they may ail bo very largely independent 
‘(prSih, Thomenalng of ihe tatemwot a hot immediatly 
Shpecente nor is ie clear from the context whether he 
Iga the bllroror nyt marly a neta whch 
‘round ho cult, ora dynam v 
for eto end esate! lotenca tn Ses teslogys Tht 
‘videly varying mythe are told by. diferent groups to 
Ripon ose cod mpaers wh omega wong 
thom dos not affect the main p Mhether some 
‘tradicional charter {s or ia not.an intogral par of every 
riguificant body of piel 
‘This is @ valuable and essentially honost field record, 
Gepn in’ the aathor's information are frankly stated, 


i own paychological Interpretations, impressions 
Trlevaliationt cry sey aifnes asd fem te oes 
of ‘ethnographic. data. ‘Bub. perhape.he is wo 
smiggerting that the former do Hot foem part of's fina, 
onal sty. Tntltive impreasions of untive mental 
fre indeed dangerous unlees they are candidly presen 
fu auch on, better sill are supported. bs pirical 
evidence: ‘The scope of a work of this kind a neceeonrly 
Timited, but ir the author hed been’ able to. dosuenens 
fmsoenente: with more detailed records of native 
‘atementa and behaviour, He might have foie faaee 
confident in advancing them, Ani some. would ‘hold 
‘thee judgmenta of value and miggentions as to the effets 
of chango and ita desirability aro. not necessarily ex. 
clued rom anita human wey rida 
that they are’ not dictated by ‘Buropean, prejudice. ct 
"'promative'” sentimentality; and even that thay ace 
exsinontiy doszable if proseted ua objective vsssonsonts 
Of human ‘needa, as typified. by ‘dhe fiat section of 
‘Me. Willa monograph, RALPH. PIDDINGTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Brass Portrait Heads from lleife, Nigeria. 
Sinye-During my stay hero under tho atapicea of 
the Social Seonco Research Council of New York 
City, the important discovery has boon made of 

‘oven bras hade of the typo for which te-i sfanous, 

‘Five wore found during the first woo in January, an 

‘hwo raore in the second week in February. They’ wore 

Upeovered by Hause labourers building @ how house in 

{he compound len ment wiich abt an 

alo Had of Yo Bar wall th fino th ni 
pe bats wore found in ba grotpe; ef eee and 

‘yout 10 fa apart, aah Oop of ore tha 

2 foot, ‘The fin Ave wore found in a tho 

‘fen foundation for the w 
ups, wore uncovered 
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Also i wish to amend the sequence table ag follows y—~ 

Horizon, Phase A = Barly Achsaloas (iy old Eatly 
‘Middle Achoulean) Oldoway Achoulaan 1 

‘M-Horizon, Phase B= 
‘Achouloan 2,'3 and 4, 

‘N-Hotizon = Proto-Tumbian and Lovalletaian. 
Nairobi, 30 July. 'T, P. O'BRIEN, 
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TEMMOKU VESSELS FROM THE HUANG KO YA NEAR CHUNGKING, SZECHWAN 


4, pitcher 5 10-14, 16, 18, 20, eacboute 15.19, ricedowls; 17, broken tnse. Phe white hase resembles the 
“Howan *tonmokin’ 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
China ‘With Plate L. Graham 


TEMMOKU PORCELAIN IN SZECHWAN PROVINCE, CHINA, By David Crockett Graham, D.Sc. 
PhD. BD, F.RGS., West China Union University, Chengtu. 


904 snintersting type of Chinese monoshrome porosain is the chien yao or temmoku. Tewas made, 
during the Sung dynasty and probably earlier, in Chion An and Chien Yang, Fukien Province. 
‘The colour of the chien yao generally vaties from a black to a brown, The black is sometimes 
called a bluish black, and the brown a golden red. Sometimes there are variegated splashes, and 
sometimes ‘oil spots.’ Of special interest are the ‘hare fur’ and the ‘ partridge feather’ tencups 
iid {in which the black anid the brown seem to be struggling for supremacy. 

In Fukien the most common chien yao object is a round handleless tea-bowl with a small base, 
below which an outer tin: or circle protrudes, ‘The biscuit is very dark, almost black, often taking on a 
reddish colour whore it was exposed to the fire of the kiln, On the inside the glaze is thicker on the 
‘bottom! and on the outside it terminates short of the foot in a slight roll or in drops of porcelain, In 
‘Honan aud in other parts of China the bodies of the chien yao porcelains are generally composed of 
‘white ‘or light yellow stoneware. 

A list of chien yao objects includes tho small tea-owl, a wider bowl with an unglazed ring on the 
bottom of the interior, a bowl of gray stoneware with variegated splashes, vases, pitchers with handles 
and snouts, bottles, jugs with two small handles, and jugs or bowls with ‘ il spots.’ Some of these 
are ornamented with flower, butterfly, and other designs, 

It is wll known that the Sung dynasty temmoku porcelain was manufactured in Honan and in 
other parts of East China, but not that it has begn made extensively in Szechwan province. ‘This 
thas become: known to the writer through his work in the West China Union University Museum of 
‘Archeology. 

‘Tho two largest and most important early porcelain kilns in Szechwan are those at Ch'iung Chou and 
veep ‘Li Me'ang, Both ure Sung dynasty kiln-sites, but it is not known just when they began or 

‘they ceased to function. In the Ch'iung Chou kiln some dark monochrome pottery has been 

that is apparently chien yao, but the specimens are not numerous. A type of much interest 
ve the dark-brown jug with ‘oil spots.’ ‘The materials from Liu Li Ts'ang, which is thirty li from tho 
‘Bast Gate of Chengtu, are much more abundant. ‘From this kiln have come small-bottomed lemmokw 
‘teacups some finely and some poorly glazed (Pl. L. 6-8), small brown temmoku bowls having an 
unglazed circle inside (4), dark vases with glaze terminating near the base (1, 2, 3) and vases, jugs and 
pitchers ornamented with flower designs, the flowers being of a lighter brown colour than the 
‘surrounding glaze, 

In April, 1936, the writer was in Chungking excavating some Han dynasty tombs which had been 
‘broken open by the construction of a road. Friends urged him to go across the'river to Huang Ko Yo 
and investigate some sherds that had been found near that village, ‘The result was the discovery of an 
’) ola kiln-site near the edge of the village in which all the porcelain objects or sherds the writer found were 
‘tenmoku. There was wi abundance of the chien yao teacups, black or brown with small bases 
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(Pl. L. 10-14). Sherds were picked up that had 
the typical ‘hare-fur’ streaks. ‘The glaze came 
to an end with a roll or drops of porcelain (11, 
13, 16, 18), and revealed a bisouit that was gener- 
ally light, but sometimes dark. There were bowls 
with the unglazed circles on the inside near the 
bottom (15, 19), and large piecos of vases, A 
villager brought out a brown pitcher with a snout. 
and a handle (9) which he had dug out of the 
kiln. ‘There were teacups with mottled colours 
Careful search was made, but none of the Ming 
or Manchu dynasty porcelains, and no other kind 
but the chien yao was found in the kiln. 

An_ interesting fact is that the bottoms of the 
Szechwan chien yao tea-bowls are generally flat, 
while those of the Enst China tea-bowls are 
generally depressed, and have a protruding 
circle on the outer rim. Another interesting 





Frounes 21.24, 

‘21. A black ‘temmoku’ teapot, probably from Honan, 
(0. 18823.) 

22, A’*tommoku’ tea-bow! with a whito base, fromm 
Honan, (C. 13612.) 

23. A ‘temmoku” tea-bowl (inverted) from Fukion 
Province ; ‘hare-fur? markings, with the typical thick 
im, and drops near the base; the body nearly black, 
‘nd burned red whore exposod to the fire. (0. 13748.) 

24. A similar ‘temmoku’ toa-bow! from Fukien. 
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fact is that some of the teacups from Liu Li 
‘Ts'ang, and most of the objects from Huang Ko 
‘Ya, have as fine a lustre as the chien yao objects 
from other parts of China. 

It is ovident that during the Sung dynasty 
temmoku porcelain was manufactured in Szechwan 
in Ch'iung Chou, at Liu Li Ts'ang, at Huang Ko 
Ya, and possibly elsewhere. 

One of the most common grave jars in Szechwan 
province is evidently a temmoku. It has been 
found in large numbers in Sung and Ming 
dynasty Chinese graves all over the province. 
‘The colours vary from black to brown, although 
sometimes one is seen with a shade of blue or 
purple, A very common ornamental design is a 
dragon trying to swallow the sun or the moon, 
At the bottom is the unglazed circle and the rim 
with occasional porcelain drops. ‘This seems to 
be a Szechwan variation of the temmoku that did 
not occur in other parts of China. While its use 
began in Sung, it was continued into the Ming 
dynasty. 

Tn Szechwan porcelain shops there can still be 
purchased a brown food-bowl that so closely 
resembles the Sung dynasty temmoku bowl with 
fan unglazed circle inside, that many. people 
could be easily deceived into believing that it in a 
Sung dynasty temmoku, ‘There is also a brown 
pitcher-that is used in many homes, which has a 
handle and a short snout. ‘These and other 
dishes, bowls, and. pitchers are probably the 
present-day descondants in Szechwan province 
of the Sung dynasty temmoku. 

All the objects 1-34 arein the Wost China Union 
University Musoum of Archwology, Chengtu. 
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‘Noa. 25-27, vasos; 28, pitcher! 29-32, tn-bowls: 25 is 
black, 26, 27 aro deck brown, On 20, 37, 28, are flower 
‘omamonts made by a yollow slip on tho body’ before the 
‘glazo was put on. Ono of tho bowls has ‘haretur* 
Rnarkings. "Pho exposod Yason of 29, ‘31 aro flat with 
‘8 nall doprossion in the centro. 

ios. $8, 34—sUNo on MING DYNASTY GRAVE-JANS 

"The glazo is exactly liko tho temmoku, a0 that it speme 
probable that these aru a West Chinn’ vasiation of the 
Chien yao ‘Those jars aro ornamented with 
oagots hing to swallow ts een. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF INDIRECT RULE IN NORTHERN RHODESIA. By Sir Alan 


Pim, K.O.LE. 
205 I propose to sketch briefly the main 
local conditions which have to be taken 
into account in developing the system of 
native administration in Northern Rhodesia, 
and to suggest a number of problems, the solution 
of which will require the co-operation of the 
administrator and the anthropologist. 

‘You are all probably familiar with the anthropo- 
logical work which has been done in Northern 
Rhodesia, such as that of Smith and Dale among 
the Ila-speaking peoples, of Dr. Audrey Richards 
among the Bemba, and of Dr. Margaret Reade 
among the Ngoni. A number of Administrative 
Officers have also made studies more or less on 
anthropological ines, such as Mr. Moffat Thomson 
and Mr, Lane Poole, in addition to the study of 
native usages and customs, which are an essential 

of the work of any administrative officer 
who knows his job 





Only three tribes appear to have had strongly. 


organized communities, the Makalolo in’ the 
: west, succeeded by the Lozi, the Ngoni in the 


hopelessly broken and scattered and. it was 
impossible to preserve any real tribal organization. 
In some cases again, sections of tribes in Northern 
Rhodesia owed allegiance to Paramount Chiefs 
in other territories. ‘The Paramount Chief of the 
‘Lunda lives in the Belgian Congo and that of 
‘the Inamwanga in Tanganyika, while Undi, 
‘the traditional Paramount of the Chewa, has only 
recently settled in the territory from Portuguese 
Bast Africa, 

‘The coming of the white man, while it stopped 
slave raiding and the slave trade, has introduced 
“oA Roa goneral description of conditions in Northern 

“ TRhedosia see A. W. Pim and 8: Miligan, Report on the 

| Biaanaal and Beonomis Porton of Northern Rhaderi, 
Golonial No. 145, 1938... 














new factors of disintegration. ‘The introduction 
of a substantial poll-tax has been important 
though possibly not now the chief factor, in 
‘causing a drift of the men away from the villages, 
Recent inquiries suggest that in the Baroteo 
province, excluding the Balovale district, from 
30 to 40 per cent. of the men are normally absent, 
in the Northern Province the proportion varies 
from 40 to 60, except in the fishing areas, and 
in the Eastern Province near Fort Jameson it 
itis even higher. ‘The formationof reserves again 
hhad added to the confusion by shepherding parts i 
of tribes into limited areas. i 
‘The problem of evolving. some 
indirect rule was not made easior by - 
tration of the Charteréd Company, Apart from 
Barotseland, to which treaty rights secured a 
substantial degree of independence, the policy 
of the Company was, in the main, one of direct 
rule, the Chiefs being used primarily as agencies 
of government. In particular the adininistration 
of justice was removed from their hands, and 
there was a tendency in the early days to break 



















the native authorities wore more closely defined 
by a Proclamation of 1916 under which adminis. 
trative officers were made responsible, for tho 
general control of their distrists, and chief and 
hheadmen could. be punished for falling’ to carry, 


of the Chiefs and of the Native Commissioners: 
and under this provision Chiefs were able to |‘ 
exercise considerable control, moro’ especially 
in securing the services of mulasa, or customaty.” 
labour for theit gardens. ‘The recognized. ohiefs 

were by no means always the traditional chiefs”, 
‘but included considerable number of:men who 
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‘the Bemba, there was little tribal cohesion or 
authority. "In the railway belt there had. been 
little tribal authority even before the coming of 
the Europeans. Among the Tonga the authority 
‘of the Chiefs practically ‘did not exist. ‘The 
éattle-owning Ila have always been disunited 
and ing t, recalling in their sturdy 
individualism the Pathan tribes on the North-west 
frontier of India. Further north in Mumbhwa, 
‘there is a regular medley of tribes, and to the 
west of Lake Bangweolo and round the north- 
fringe ‘of the Bemba plateau, tribal 
‘are very small. The so-called Lunda 
Kazembe in the Kawambwa district 
are @ hotch-potch of sections with little cohesion 
‘and authority, very different in these respects 
from the Lunda of the Balovale district. 

In 1927 a conference of administrative officers 
recommended the introduction of a system of 
indirect rule, with the important limitation that 
no financial responsibility should be given in the 

“initial stages, In the same year the Government 
« iggued orders that they would not assist chiefs 
in exacting mulasa labour, and this went a long 
‘way: towards abolishing an important communal 
institution, without (as in Tanganyika) giving 
<.) the" chiefs: any: compensation for the loss of 
these As the control of ivory. was 
also from ‘them, and the slave trade had 
‘disappeared, chiefs were left largely without 
‘resources to meet the many demands on them. 
In Barotseland alone was compensation given 
for the abolition of customary rights. 

Under the Native Authorities and Native 


i 


i 


















for the récognition of authorities and courts to 
‘bo ‘constituted in accordance with native law 
<s/and custom, The warrants: establishing the 

rule make no mention of advisers, 


ive side the Native Authorities 
‘unlike ‘the position in Kenya, almost in- 
same ad the Native Courts in 
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their areas for a number of purposes which 
include special powers in case of famine. The 
‘most important new provision is that for the 
establishment of native treasuries. Great stress 
is being laid on the principle of tribal unity 
and of re-establishing the old chain of authority, 
wherever it existed, from the chief through his 
sub-chiefs to village headmen and elders; district 
boundaries are being revised in accordance with 
‘these principles. Each tribe is intended to have 
a superior authority which may be cither a 
‘Paramount Chief, as in the case of Kazembe of the 
Lunda, a Principal Chief with a Council of Chiefs, 
such as Tafuna of the Mambwe, or a Council of 
Chiefs of equal status, such as the Ila council 
in Namwala, 

Each superior authority now has a Native 
‘Treasury, in theory administered by it under the 
general supervision of the District Commissioner. 
‘When a tribe extends over several districts, such 
as the Bemba, or where it has not been possible 
to assimilate’ tribal and district boundaries, 
sub-treasuries of the main tribal treasury are 
being set up. The districts with these sub- 
treasuries are already complaining that they 
pay in considerable sums and get nothing in 
return. 

Where tribal organization has largely: broken 
down, it has sometimes been necessary to attempt 
to combine sections of different tribes. In 
Mumbhwa, for instance, seven tribes have been 
combined’ into two superior authorities. ‘There 
is naturelly considerable jealousy with regard 
to the control of the treasuries. 

‘The resources of the treasuries are mainly 
derived from a refund of 10 per cent. of the 
Native Tax collected either inside or outside 
the district from members of the tribe, supple- 
mented by court fees and fines, and various 
licences, all collected by the native authoritios 
themselves. They are, however, not. entrusted 
‘with the collection of the Poll tax. It is intended 
that ultimately further revenue will be derived 
from local rates or levies imposed by the native 
‘authorities themselves. Upto the present no such 
rates have been levied and as the Poll tax is 
already a heavy burden in most areas, it is 
difficult to see how they could be levied. 

In many areas the tribes are showing a oon- 
siderable degree of keenness and interest. On 
‘the other hand, apathy and dislike of responsi- 
bility are shown by chiefs who have been unfitted, 
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by a long period of direct rule for the tasks 
Which they are now being called upon to perform. 
There is a strong tendency to leave everything 
to the Boma. 

There are two outstanding defects in the new 
otganization. ‘The first is the inadequacy of the 
resources provided. ‘The pay of the chiefs is 
entirely inadequate if they are to carry out the 
duties and responsibilities imposed on them. 
Mpesoni of the Ngoni is in the proud position 
of getting £64 e year and Chitimakulu comes 
next with £60. Kopa, head of the Bisa, gets £36 
and Kazembe of the Lunda £25. Other superior 
chiefs get from £12 to £24. Minor Chiefs get 
salaries down to £3 or even less. The other 
necessary officers are paid on a similar scale. 

Even with these low scales of fixed salaries, 
15 treasuries out of 41 have a deficit without 
making any provision whatever for other ex- 
penditure. One treasury only has a balance 
of £518, eight have between £100 and £200, ten 
have between £50 and £100.and seven under £50. 

With the rapid disappearance of mulasa labour 
ssince 1927, Chiefs simply cannot be expected 
to carry out their traditional duties as well as 
the multifarious new ones imposed on them on 
these resources, and if, as seems probable, an 
experiment is to be made in collecting the Poll tax 
through them, the position will become even 
more impossible. 

The second outstanding difficulty is the 
absence of any adequate recognition of the 
councils which form such an essential part of 
Banta tribal government. ‘The warrants to 
chiefs make no mention of any councils and the 
treasury estimates ignore them equally, except 
that the Bemba treasury estimates provide for 
the magnificent sum of £1 a year each for 25 
Bakabilo and Bafilolo. District officers are 
doing their best to encourage the development of 
these councils, but many of the Chiefs are inclined 
to rely entirely on the authority given them 
by Government, disregarding their traditional 
advisers. Some have in fact no other basis 
for: their authority. ‘The Chiefs are the more 
inclined to work on these lines as they have in 
tmianiy cases no resources for entertaining the 
Councillors who may come in to assist them. 
‘The Councillors on their side are disinclined to 
come-fn and spend a long time at the head- 
quarters of Chiefs who cannot reward them in 
‘any way and can do little to help or to harm them. 
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‘The position is further complicated by the fact 
that an attempt is being made to develop two 
types of councils, one of the traditional advisers 
jn political matters, the other with an element 
of younger and more educated men as advisers 
in administrative and legislative questions so as 
to enable the Chiefs to keep in touch with modern 
developments. The possibilities of the latter 
type of council are seriously affected by the large 
proportion of the more energetic younger men 
who are away in the mines or on European 
farms, 


In Barotseland the position has always been 
radically different. Barotscland has a well- 
defined tribal organization which has never 
ceased to function. ‘The basis is the supremacy 
‘of the Lozi tribe which includes only about 
‘one-sixth of the total population and the actual 
power is vested in a small Lozi ruling class, 
represented by the Paramount Chief, a family 
privy council the sikalw, the ngambela or Piime 
Minister, and the Ehotla or Council. ‘This is the 
supreme executive and judicial body and legis- 
lates for the whole of Barotseland. 

Up to 1936 the relations of the Government of 
Northern Rhodesia to the Barotse administration 
under the treaty of 1900 remained uncertain. 
‘The powers of magistrates were not laid down, 
nor was it known whether the High Court had 
jurisdiction. Native courts had no legal status 
‘and could not look to Government to uphold their 
authority. District Commissioners, however, had 
no power to'interfere with their and 
their status, except as regards tax collection, 
was largely advisory. In 1936 a formal agreo- 
ment was made under which the Paramount 
Chief's Holla at Leatui and the other Khotlas were 
recognized as Native Authorities and Native 
Courts under the Northern Rhodesian Law. 
‘Magistrates’ Courts have now power to revise 
the decisions of Native Courts in criminal but 
not in civil proceedings. In the absence of any 
real distinction between civil and criminal 
proceedings under native custom, it is not clear 
how this will work out in practice. 

Administrative officers will now be able. to 
take up more of the ordinary activitios of district 
officers. It must be recognized that Barotseland 
hhas largely remained in a state of stagnation, 
though for this the British Government: mtist _ 
accept @ considerable share of responsibility. 
‘There is much to be done, particularly in, the 
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outlying districts where the non-Lozi tribes expenses is, however, not higher than in many 
hhave so far had practically no share in any parts of Tanganyika. On the other hand, the 
available benefits, though a full share in the bulk of the expenditure is concentrated in Lealui 
payment of taxes. Thero has recently been and the expenditure in the outlying districts is 
‘what amounts to a passive revolt against Lozi substantially less than the income received from 


derived from three main sources; the first is 
fixed sums payable annually in consideration for 
the original concession or treaty of 1900 and 
recent forest concessions amounting to £2,260, 








tation of the right to unpaid Iabour and to 
revenue. from game licences and ground tusks 
amounting to £3,850. The third and the most 
important is 30 per cont. of the native tax for 
Baroteeland proper which was agreed to in 1925 
in exchange for the previous payment of 10 per 
cent. of the tax collected in the whole of western 
Northern Rhodesia up to a line joining the 
Katanga pedicle with Portuguese territory. 
In 1925 also a Barotse Trust Fund was set up 
to administer the sum received from the tax, 
‘part from £1,700 paid to the Paramount Chief 
The balance was devoted to the 
maintenance of the Barotse National School 
‘and to educational and medical grants to missions. 
In 1984 the Paramount agreed to the drawing 
upofestimates. ‘These include on the expenditure 
side an annual stipend of £1,500 for the Paramount 
Chief with an unspecified sum for the maintenance 
of the residence at Lealui in the style to which 
he had been accustomed. ‘The estimates have 
Jately been drawn up and show a revenue of 
£13,446, an ordinary expenditure of £14,036, 
‘and an extraordinary expenditure of £1,178. 
‘There is therefore a considerable deficit which 
‘bis proposed to meet for the time being from 
jth Fomaining assets of the Barotse Trust Fund. 
Of this, expenditure £2,287 is provided for the 
“ Barotse National School, £2,197 for educational 
granta to missions, and £600 for medical grants 
with £286 for small expenses. The remaining 
£8,066 is devoted to the salaries and other 
expenses of the Paramount Chief and other 
Chiefs and Indunas. There is nothing for 
agriculture, dispensaries, or any of the other 
“activities. which figure in corresponding budgets 
in Kenya or Tanganyike. ‘The proportion of 
the income devoted to selaries and personal 








them. 

‘The budget provision for Lealui itself, including 
the royal household, is an interesting study and 
has been described as reading like excerpts from a 
manorial account book. 200 ladies-in-waiting 
have to get.dresses, and funds are provided for 
16 hawkers, 8 weavers of nets and 10 fish a day 
fat a penny a pice, There are cance builders 
and paddlers, carpenters and wagon drivers 
ploughmen and caretakers of grain bins, four 
bands, the curator of the national drum, and 
the four enumerators of the Paramount Chiefs 
herd. ‘They are contemplating a new state 
barge for the Paramount's annual trip to the 
highlands when the Zambesi is in flood. The 
multiplicity of office holders and the definite 
promise to maintain the customary state of the 
Paramount Chief are serious obstacles to any 
substantial diversion of expenditure to purposes 
of more general advantage. 

T may conclude by a brief reference to three 
problems which, while they are met with every- 
where under similar conditions, are very pro- 
nounced in Northern Rhodesia. All three require 
the co-operation of the anthropologist’ and the 
administrator. 

‘The first is how the system of indirect rule 
can be made to contribute to the material and 
moral progress of the people. At the present 
time, the standard of health and of living is 
deplorably low, and so far very little has been 
done to raise it. In most areas, the standard of 
nutrition is very unsatisfactory. ‘This is partly 
due to the six or seven months’ dry weather 
in many tribes the months before the new crops 
come in are recognized as hunger months. It is 
not that varied crops will not grow, the ecological 
survey of North-Western Rhodesia hasenumerated, 
more than a hundred different varieties of crops 
found in the native gardens. It is not again that 
the natives are unable to learn new methods or 
adapt themselves to new conditions, or even that 
their methods are unskilfal within the limits 
imposed on them by natural conditions. ‘The 
spread of cassava and the development of the 
Mambwe system of mound cultivation -are 
instances to the contrary. ‘The spread of plough 
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y cultivation is another instance of a somewhat 
‘ unfortunate kind. There is, of course, much 
improvidence and want of foresight; and an- 
unfortunate result of modern developments, 
‘and’ more especially of the Iabour exodus and 


for & wife's family, is that many of the younger 

‘men seem to, be losing the intuitive skill in the 

choice of land for-cultivation which was previously 

very marked. 

Without an improvement in the standard 

‘of nutrition, there can be little real advance 

‘either-in health or in education, or even in agri- 

culture, but how can the tribal organization be 

‘most effectively used to assist in this advance? 

Without ita aid progress will be slow indeed, 

and there will be a falling back whenever pressure 

‘is relaxed. For example, during the recent 

locust invasion strong administrative pressure 

‘was applied for the spread of root crops. It is 

true that the areas were not always judiciously 

selected but in the main the results were advan- 
tageous and the people had food at a season 

‘when they would normally have had. none. 

‘This was fully appreciated, but when the locusts 

disappeared. and official pressure was relaxed, 

‘most of them would not trouble to carry-on the 

cultivation, and the old position retamed. 

‘Under the traditional - organization, chiefs 

‘played: large part in all the economic activition 
+ of the tribe and they still do so to:some extent, 
‘08, for example, in the case of the annual burnings 
‘for shifting cultivation, the times. for which are 
still fixed by. tho chief for each’ tribe. Indirect 
‘mule, however, as so. far |, has been 
almost, confined to the judiciel aspect of the 
‘duties of a chief, and the new additions have been 
mainly in directions which to the average member 
‘of the tribe must seem of a repressive character. 
‘They consist mainly in statutory duties of many 
‘kinds, more especially police’ and sanitary, and 
“the extent of their application depends.on the 
‘personality of the district officer. . Most of them 
have Jittle or no basis in custom, and the old 
‘sanctions have no relation to them. 

‘How is it possible to evolve a system of a more. 
*eonsttuctive type, which will be felt as of definite 
‘general advantage, and will therefore evoke a new: 
loyalty and support ¢ 
"9A seconil problem arises from the need of adapt- 

customary .law. to meet new conditions. 

























of the falling into disuse of the custom of working * 


















may be a serious obstacle to advance 
and may bring the law itself into disrepute. 
This is, of course, a recognized difficulty in: the 
way of establishing-a code of customary law. 
‘The principal cause of these rapid changes is 
labour emigration, and while there are a great 
variety of opinions as to its effeot. on the tribal 
structure, there has been’ very. little scientific 









such cases as Basutoland where similar, causes 
‘operating over a much longer peri 
as yet resulted in any noticeable 
tribal: structure; Tt is. true thnt the ‘Basuto 
Peepirtergrne bpd ener ot 
it is much more organized: than anything 
in Northern Rhodesia, evertinclading Barotselud, 
while a tendency to 

up how and then is held in check by. 
possible results. The resisting power of a. 
‘organization may, however, even: without ‘the 
‘presence of special conditions, be auch 
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and advanced natives who do, not readily ft into 
‘any tribal organization.» "The “mass. of these 
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eighteen months or two years, followed by a 
etum of the workers to their homes. Govern 
ment also discourages, the Keeping of children 
‘a6 ‘the mines after ten ‘years of age. ‘In fact, 
however, there is-a considerable degree of stabi- 
ligation and from_40 to 60, per cent. of the men 
fare returned as married. Only a proportion of 
‘these marriages are in accordance with tribal 
‘eastom, and a large percentage are purely tem- 
porary-unions which would not affect the tribal 
‘organizations. ‘There are, however, a considerable 
‘number of inter-tribal marriages not falling into 
‘either category, and proposals have been put 
forward for some system of registration of 
‘marriages s0'as to help in dealing with the many 
anomalies Which arise. Strong objections have 
‘héen raised to this partly because of the situations 
‘which arise when these men return to their 
||” yillages where their marriages have no validity. 
ie ‘There’ are no constituted native authorities 
4). * on the mines, and obviously it might be difficult 
to. organize them without leading to trouble 
TeK; the. mangos" The of the mines 
have “a systemi. of elders recognized by the 

‘managementa who act as arbitrators and advisers, 
© bst'Government has lately introduced a system 

























twoms possi 
Meal ailre, bot thre has not aa yet 
‘boon any “aetc onnw sen 
“In the townships: also there “are no native 
‘éulbortee ‘andthe: various ‘componnds, and 
Topations are controlled by managers sometimes 
‘aiuisted by elders. There are no constituted 
Native Courts, ‘The position does not appear 
be a ‘one in many respects but the 
it put forward against establishing, 
Gonsts fo sippy eustomary law ie that 






“it is true, mainly in theit centres extracoutumiers. 
‘Te seems to me that anthropologists may have 
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valuable part to play in finding solutions to 
‘these very practical problems. 

‘There is one last point which may be mentioned, 
and that is with regard to the introduction of 
individual land-tenure, as against the communal 
‘tenure in the reserves and in the tribal areas of 
Crown Land. In the central area there are large 
numbers of natives anxious to obtain land in 
individual tenure so as to be able to take advan- 
‘tage of the marketing provided near 
the railway line. ‘The anxiety to obtain such 
holdings is evidenced by the demand for the 
holdings near Broken Hill where Government has 
let a number of 5-acre plots at what can only be 
described as extortionate rents. 

‘The problem occurs in another way in con: 
nexion with the reserves in the railway area, 
large areas of which are being rapidly deterio- 
rated by gully and sheet erosion following on the 
uncontrolled use of the plough, coupled with 
the scarcity of water in parts of the reserves and 
tho general anxiety to get as near as possible 
to the railway line. 

‘The reserves will certainly have to be taken 
in hand but it will also be necessary to provide 
for: additional areas to.be taken up from the 
largo areas of Crown Land now practically 
without inhabitants. In allotting these areas 
it will be essential to retain some control over 
‘the methods of cultivation to be adopted if there 
is not to be a repetition of the devastation which 
is evident in the reserves. ‘The question then 
arises whether in the new areas the land should 
be given in communal tenure, or whether indi- 
viduals should to allotted separate holdings, 
‘or whether some compromise between the two 
shall be adopted, such as, for example, is found 
in the customary tenures of India. 

‘The question is one of great importance for 
the future, and it is essential that the solution 
should be on sound lines. Anthropologists should 
be able to give valuable assistance in securing’ 
that it should be such as is consistent with native 
feeling while at the same time giving reasonable 
security of tenure and assuring the preservation 
of the land. 





NOTES FOR THE FIELD WORKER GN SOIL RECORDS. By G. P. L. Miles, B.Se.Lond., Oranmore 


reference to the soil, and’ the fuct that such 
references in the'past have been of # very per- 
fanctory nature ja probably due to a conception 
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on the part of the anthropologist that anything 
more than an allusion to colour and texture as 
gauged by a view of the surface will lead him 
into the airy realms of pedology, from which 
he is easily frightened away by such bogies as 
podsols and hydrogen-fon concentration. 

My object in putting forward these notes is to 
show that this fear is not justified, and that it 
is quite possible for any field worker, who can 
distinguish between the principal soil constituents 
—sand, clay, chalk and humus—to make reports 
capable of much fuller interpretation and leading 
to the recognition of soil-types that can be 
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the farmer. ‘The determination of these consti- 
‘tuents has in the past been effected by means 
of elaborate mechanical analyses made from 
very small samples taken from the top nine inches 
of very large volumes of soil, but the value of their 
practical interpretation was not very great, more 
especially since the roots of most. agricultural 
crops penetrate to a depth of several feet. What 
is required is a more rapid method of recording 
the nature of the various horizons through which 
the roots must grow, as well as of the underlying 
rock, and this has been embodied in the ‘ profile 
‘method’ of the Russian pedologists : Robinson, 
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ROMNRY MANSIE, KENT TIM MONE IMPORTANT SOIL SERIES DIAGRAMMATICALLY COMPARED, 


(reduced from Journ. 8.E. Agr. Coll, Wye, Kent. No, 30, 1932, p. 160.) 


‘identified on inspection with the soil auger, or 
bby the flora alone.” Here again it must not be 
supposed that an ecological determination of 
soil types necessarily involves a knowledge of 
systematic botany : it is possible to recognize 
@ sandy heath or a boggy moorland without 
Jmowing the names of all the species thereon : 
such means of soil identification are practised 
by the Bemba, 

It is upon the physical and not upon the ever 
changing. chemical constituents that the per- 


+) inanent ‘characteristics depend, and it is these 


physical constituents that form the basis of all 
Soil classification whether by the scientist or by 


G. W. ‘Soils, their Origin, Constitution and. 
Classification. ' Murby.’ i 

The anthropological field worker might ‘well ; 
adopt some simplified form of this method and 
in order to do so should collect data on the follow- 
ing :—1. Surface features; 2. Water conditions; 
3. Profile; 4. Parent material. 

1. Surface features—Records shold inelude 
‘8 note of elevation and aspect, some account of” 


‘the type of country and the slope of the land,-as 


well as the naturdl vegetation, which. may 
ultimately form the basis of classification for the 
entire survey: it is merely necessaty to. note. 
the names of the more dominant species. 
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2. Water conditions. Water (insufficient or 
excessive) is in a large number of cases the factor 
of limitation to plant growth, and it becomes 
of importance to kmow if the soil ie freely drained 
or if drainage is impeded and the soil perhaps 
waterlogged. Tha great number of cases it will 
be neither, water conditions will be normal and 
no further note is necessary. 

3. Profile—This is the crux of the whole 
method, and must be observed in a quarry or 
other place where the various horizons can be 
‘examined, or alternatively by digging a vertical 
sided hole to,a depth of at least 4 ft. if this is, 
possible. If much work is to be done it will 
bbe an advantage to be equipped with a soil auger 
which is easily made by blacksmith and consists 
ofa one-inch wood-anger welded on to a mild steel 
rod four feet in length and finished to receive a 
wooden handle, The auger is used to make 
successive borings, a few inches at a time, and 
pulled out after each with the soil core intact. 

In making notes on the profile it should first 
be divided into as many horizons as can be 
detected by tho eye, any definite change of 
‘colour or texture being regarded as a change of 
horizon: The depth and colour (wet if possible) 
of each should be noted and slso the texture as 
detected by rubbing the soil between the first 
finger and thumb. In this way it should be 
possible to recognize heavy and light sands, 
heavy and light loams and clays. Even if there 
is a difficulty in making these distinctions at first, 
it will become easier with experience and rough 
a approximations giving some idea of the profile 
are preferable to a mere note on the appearance 
: of the surface, which has in many reports in the 
: past formed the sole record. 

4. Parent matérial—In many cases it may be 
found difficult to identify or describe the under- 
lying rock; in which case it will be advisable 
to bring a small piece home, but in any case some 
attempt should be made to determine the nature 
‘of the material from which the soil has been 
formed; that is unless the soil has been trans- 
‘ported by wind or water. 

Finally. a, record should be made of the spot 
where the profile examination has taken place 
‘and this should if possible be inilicated on « map 
| by means of # number corresponding to that in 
| the field book. 

|, After a number of profiles have been examined 
‘a similarity in the horizons and the natural flora 
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‘will be noticed and the soils may then be classified 
into types and a system of nomenclature adopted 
similar to that indicated in figure 1, which is a 
diagrammatic representation of six profiles typical 
of the soils of Romney Marsh, Kent, It is 
interesting to note that some of the pastures 
on this marsh are famous for fattening qualities, 
while others superficially indistinguishable are 
‘comparatively poor. Mechanical and chemical 
analyses have failed to reveal the cause of the 
differences, but more recent work of Cole and 
Dubey—Cole, L. W., and Dubey, J. K. Soil 
Profile in Relation to Pasture Performance in, 
Romney Marsh, No. 30, 1932, Jour. S.E. Agric. 
College, Wye, Kent—has, by means of the 
profile ‘method, brought out these differences 
quite clearly, without recourse to any analyses. 
Tam indebted to.Mr. B. 8. Furneaux, Dept. of 
Pedology, South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent, for kindly reading through this 
article; for the comment that owing to the very 
large quantity of water required by plants, he 
does not feel that this aspect has been sufficiently 
stressed; and for contributing the following 
additional notes 
Water Conditions : 
“Insufficient,” ‘ normal,’ or ‘excessive’ water 
is purely relative; what is normal for one crop 
is excessive for another. 
1, Insufficient water may be due to :— 











(a) Openness of texture, i., sandiness oF 
gravelliness. 

{@) Shallowness of soil over unweathered 
rock, 


(6) Insufficient rainfall. 
2. Excessive water may be due to :— 

(a) Impervious underlying rock causing 
seasonal waterlogging owing to poor pene- 
tration. 

(b) Low-lying land saturated nearly to the 
surface : bogs, river meadows, ete., 
having a high water table. 

(©) Springs breaking out from a pervious 
rock, and saturating the lower layers of the 
soil. 

‘Wetness or dryness may be seasonal and the 
same soil may be affected by both. 

Profile -— 

1. Some soils show a very marked cleavage 
into particles, and this may cause the soil to show 
@ columnar or grantlar structure, which has 
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valuable diagnostic significance and should there- 
fore be noted. 

2. Some soils show a marked difference in 
‘compaction from horizon to horizon ; the particles 
in some horizons being cemented together by clay, 
lime, or iron oxide. A condition such as this 
‘can be recognized by thrasting knife into the 
‘side of an inspection pit. 

+ © 8, Presence or absence of stones is important, 
‘and if present their geological origin, condition 
‘of. weathering, ‘size, ete., are worth noting. 

Parent material -— ° 

‘A few examples representing the most im- 
portant varieties might be helpful :— 


: ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
‘The Eskimo of East Greenland in the Past 


of @ Communica 
Government 


1038. 
‘The last little remnant of the once rather large 
tribe of Exkimos, which for somo centuries had lived 


, the more orderly conditions of life made 
the: Danish it of the Ang- 


(November, 1988, 


1. Igneous rocks of voleanie origin. ; 

‘These are often crystalline, glassy or pumice: 
like. One should note the weight, presence 
or absence of crystals, hardness, ete., €9., 





sandstone, limestone),,also the colour, hardness 
and weight and presence or ‘absence of 
fossils. A fow fossils, if present; should’ be 
collected. 

8. Metamorphic rocks. Slates, marbles, quart- 
rite, ete, 


INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 
‘tribe. The stone-age weapond have. now all dis- 


firearms aro every rat's property, and 
fron tools have taken the place of fhe old sone 


i 
i 
H 
Es 
L 
' 


natives have never acquired 
‘the taste for liquor, which oannot under any con. 


ditions be had at . f 
‘The growth of the population ia the Angmégualik 
District caused, however, 


7-8 relative decrease in the 
[proceeds of the’ chase, and made removal of some) 
‘of the people desirable. A suitable ‘spot for a new: 
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their stoneage ancestors of Bfty yours. ago, bas sprond even fart along the const than new isthe 
‘soquited new strength, which makes it likely that caso; reclaim from wildemess moro of the land 
the Host Grocnlander, stil a. 100 per cant. pure formerly inhabited by their disappeared kinsmen— 
neo, in generations to come will grow in number and the original East Greenland Eskimo. 


REVIEWS. 


AUSTRALIA. 
_By Charlee Chewinge, Ph.D.” “selection among the various white men with whom tho 
pp. Datives are kay to come into contact.” g 
‘tihor isa mining engincor, with ‘One cannot view with any favour tho regulation of 
Hence of the Aranda ape Re Goremmont at ie unk ib rd 

ia at by ill castes being compelled to marry whites. 

WALTER TVENS: 


‘Studies in Australian Totemism. By A. P. Eibin. 
2." Sydney, 1987. 


my he css 

“o its own compotion as 
ope has been y 

‘ogional survey, Dr. Elin 

win th fie pac, te subeetians, 

ie ‘the thind sootion he extends 


“pen of totem 
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gxist_in New Ireland also, and the comparison is 
Sintoresting. 
and this rolationship i 
‘the author's fold. work in. North-west Australis. 
‘tll, ite relationships exiend beyond the local 
‘lan, oF oven the entire tribe, and ultimately embrace 
‘the ‘whole of nature, gaining their final sanctions from 
the faith of tho native in the "eternal dream timo.” 
Dr. Elkin’s section on ‘Man, Society and  Neture’ 
(p. 144) is an instructive summary of these facts. 

‘it has boon remarked that Professor Elkin docs not 
re-define totemism, either as a beginning or a conclusion. 
‘Had he done so, he might have made clear what relation 
hho believes. to exist botweon totemiam ax deGined by 
Professor Radsliffe.Brown—whose definition ix clearly 
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int—or by Professor Golden 
ine " forms of it as individual 
totemiam oF jon totemism, Neither aro exactly 
‘embraced within the framework of the common defini 
tons. Dr. Elkin suggests that * ‘totemism is 
“akin to social totemism’; at the same time it does not 
falfl all the requirements of the accopted definitions of 
totomism. " In'the case af conception totemism (eee 
P. 130), the relationship in again not completely clear, 
fand ground is left for farther study. 

t's earnestly to be hoped that tho 00 of those, 
‘ticles in. book form will serve to draw attention to 
‘them, and provide in a convenient shape a basis both for 
the understanding of Australian toterism as itis known 
‘at present, and an indieatar and guide to further st 
to hill i the still existing gaps. A. CAPELL. 


Dr. Elkin's starting 
‘weiser, and such * bor 





FOLKLORE. 


Suriname Folk-Lore. By Melville J. Herabovite 
NO eis! Loe. ope ere 


et Ree ei i Uae 
Gani gta ee, aE 
cra Ba ty Gn, tr 
hs OB ce et orca ae 
i eras am 
rahe eae ace 
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Staceyannie 
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traditions), but on the curiously attractive communi 
Se Sete ae ea 
Sly ea eran mS pray 
Goavanse, language and bebttnall Show ti indashor of ths 
Selo rae thal tr eater 
hips bron ett Anco ted 
Fea gh emit at ia 
evutgocamaenr marie 
et an sg ea ie Ac 
creas caret es Geen 
co Foams rhe, en 
‘be healthy, must be slow. 
a en nce 
eee a tim hat a med 
ele ha yp ta ae 
Beers sure ie Famer ge at 
IT ya no i ead tr 
the es ope cal ho 
sical 
fa gee grate ie ah ere 
Siew aoe ere 
Star ng cme, ren 
este re tier tr oa 
erect oe 
ital, Sigh ayy govon mer a we 
rth: ei to mien tenga 
say on 
Serif hfe once, sh 
te i ton nr aig iy a ate 
ii ates ire at ly 
ia mae ola 
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jis more usual in English 











"owen thoughout 
so spi Seam A a 
Q ‘is pronouneed on in 
iter vowel in Spproxinicely the ill takin” For 
Siinbre! nore ote spaling : 


pro 
‘reasons the ‘reviewer has modified 


magical performances) and a religion obviously of their 
rn, cOtuisting caontilly in pensesion by winds oF 
ts=it isan interesting can of convergence thas thoy 
ave hit upon the amo expression for-an immaterial 
being as the casical Grocks and Hlobrews, wind! being 
Eng’ wind ‘Tais makes many and varied compromises 
with Christianity, and the dancea which form tho core of 
Tes rita when performed in the towns, ar limited to 
certain dayn whlch the offcalclondarricognaos at 
‘Their epeech, called Negor-Englesch by. tha Dutch, 

tattiats Uy ths nagrooe Setacltes i & eet 6 
fargo apy ga oetons contig, 0 vaio pro. 
orton of pure Afvisan words, Engliahs Dutch and off: 
“The ayatax in mostly Aftioan, with 








Festivals. By Violet Alford. London : 
Chatto and Windus, 1987. Price Us, nel. 
‘hows who have had experience in endeavouring 
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to collect follesnaterial at first-hand. in. the 
Pyrenees will ‘hat have to be 
‘overeome and the many’ pi it the unwary, 


itfalls that awai 
“Calendar customs, music and magic, drama and dance 
‘of the. frontier, but the more 
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northern slopes of the Pyrenees to Andorra, Aude and accumulation of facts sometimes tends to become woati- 
AAndge, the pays du Luchon, Bigorre and Bean, to the some, while the description of the rites is often lacking 
Basque ‘country; whence again crossing the frontier, in detail and colour. The marriage custom known as 
‘sho arrives in Aragon. ‘Seattered throughout ‘out hag a deope fritysgnicanc than is indy 

‘appears i i ‘Basque maany more waria- 
‘*attered and tora, confused by duplication, zs 





FL 


Exretons, fiom’ than are mentioned. But the songs and dance 
‘cqisundarstandings, yet ell very recognizable.” In et tunes are a valuablo addition to the chapters, and the 
punon ie foonde primarily oth dred of hunger. strtions complet an exo Togional weudy 
Seal victim was divine being, either human or BO. JAMES. 
animal, impersonated by: the ined under the 
‘of "beast, hobby boro, oars, bulls, goats and 
o* At Vali, afer being ooght ea thavel, Manvel de Folklore, By P.Sainywer, Paria: Newry. 














ae eeRieine saute sans OHS orke and protoes Ge SIs pp. 
fhe toreiing create eae aeaatred is QYQ this volume manly concerned withthe da 
‘Andorra ho ta restored to life in e resurrection ritual, tion of folKiore, and the historical approach to it 


‘hilo in Bigorre he "undergoes some extremely sugges. ‘The introduction was Saintyves' address given to the 
Mlivemovements, sitableno doubt to afertility-ritualist Société belge de Folklore at Brussols in 1027, ‘The 
“rapped in the skin of his sacred beast.” In the Basque definition restricts folklore to the study of popular life 
country. the beat-hunt apparently was discontinued, in « civilized community but expands it to cover almoat 
[tape for obvious reesons, iit wes revived at Chereutd is 


‘Although the folk-rites are inextrieably bound up with in any community which has no learned lore, ‘The term 





afetntcmnriyterdsnt Ey mec geeate es ae tla 
oe erate nes a a a 
Prem, Sener sa rere co a ar 
Sumner ar vat cuit 

epi aft ato Geman Cn ah ope Sena ey 


eorporated,so‘geriatont isthe fo tradition, and'when schare, and he proceeds to draw up « plan for folklore 
srereets ave teen made to etaminate or moaify prec. study io any part of the world. "Tho data to be collected 
teen fe intron of ezorum, favarably shay have Se, vided nto hwo Pain categorie) mntrial 
Seappenced after « cortain lapes of time. "At heart the uch as commodities, work, producte, (2) spiritoal, wich 
Spatial in'a tradtionalisy and even tinder the sues as language, popular science and philosophy, ‘magic, 
oP tho present conflict, aa Mi Alford reminds ts, when religion, art: "and, (3)'socal, much ‘ax femily, villa 

tho NoBionalists enters Tolona, the fast of the Arump: secret: soeetin. The “different methods of foleo 
Lon was celobracod with litle winged angols and roma, study are. detailed: descriptive, analytical,” com. 
thdved-béreted soldiers danced fantangor in the stress; parative, and historical. The book ewpidly becomes « 
ities any toto ate, ere dapper: haratve big. indigo tree hundred 
hg, but on both sides of the frontier, happily, Pyrenean references, mostly French—a dish of rather dry bones 
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‘The Chalclithie Eimer, ‘Wada Harta tha tia was haat exp: 
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«: Thom, for all thei implementa wero of that metal; the 
“ Ghel atrows wete tipped wih and. come of the“ they had bought fe for sme good driftwood from the 
“ Sloe wr, quantigy of en “ fhcland “const Stefansok apoke the dle of 
“Sethe feta’ “(Gherand Osborn, The Di tho Mackensie River Banos, an he discovered. that 
‘ipl eat Poasage 1858, 188) eeu understood by thew Copper akimen, a8 he 
Tn 1010 tho distinguished Artis explorer Vjsknar named chem, "Theos pevpie he mys chiowhere, "have 

: 2p mnethod of Mah except sha of oles and 

pour, "They “Go. nol tne note, ‘he hook, ike 

Tost or the insplamenta are mado af native copper, 

: End are unmited for etting, because they have. no 

da pference t see, fr he ing of tang mona este an, Bese fo ee fain” 
sflomenta:” When "onthe. ico and og. en soon ant tales the hoo, eis ure to ge ff agus 
i Bas Hevsniched hair use of atronglooking owe and 
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and Bathorst Inlet, A, pleco of copper as large as a 
commnon ick wan itis up ei te nor dre ot 
Great Boar Laka. ‘rom these coppor in known t occur, 
titer in the form of dif along th seams orn outcrops 
fn the hillade, all the way northward to Prince Albort 
Sound on tho test conse of Vitoria Inland, a distance 
gf fully 300 milea. Tho western limit of copper 
£ dpoita known to us sin tho vienity of Dismal Lae, 
‘wile to the east it oxtonds ab leat to the east shore 











"de Tango masses 
% of the amall ump 
‘thor beside tho stroumn. ‘They. do. not 
now how to malt the copper, nor, 10 far ax recorded, 
how to-annoal i. they pound ie with stones into fa 
Pista sharon the edges of” their cutting tools 

97 grinding tho otal on granular roe. 

‘Of tho tribes visited by Stetanatony the one known as 
tho Kaheryoarmiut, on Victoria Inland, appeared. to 
be'tno moe’ expert it eppe ariaton rom dost 
northeast of Prince fort Sound, and from pisces of 
foat picked up hore and ther, they" malo tog badd 
hnanting-kniven, tho halfnoon shaped’ women knives, 
curved: knives’ for whittling deiwood, rods forthe 
fora of harpoon ols fr fo hil Wade for 

find. teal ‘harpoons, points for arrows, 
pronge for ah-tonks,nocdlon for sowing, andthe nals 
‘and mending of implementa 

atarally,” ayn Stfunanony 
rate than the mary of thee 

‘of thom copper artilen, and thy 
feo tho wares for whish they pyrchase sleds and other 
“wooden "articls,” Some ef" those copper articles 
“alo they tao with tham on tals long tet excursions 
‘tothe hoad of Cheatorla Tat. (north-wostern part 
‘ ot Hudson Bay), where they exchange tom for arian 
‘: of wood and even for ortain white man waren, for, 
‘ alehough thay do not most white mon on the Akin 
‘ Geiver), thoy moet thore tho Rakion who deal with 
* {ho white men of Hudson Bay, 

Stefinmon cals thon Coppsr Eskimos a poop 
tho Stone Ago.” He in vighte "The copper to fem 
toft kindof siono, as in tho stetivo, ov sonpatone, of 
‘which. they make their soalofl lamps and ether cons 
Tainors. ‘Mr. Stofanioon fella mo thet they do. not uo 
fone atifucs, excope a litte black alate, which. they 
break fin places nd then grind tho egos on grannar 
rool, to ronke knives, Tt-apponts that formetly they 
fiow how to chip hard atone, auch aa quartile, but 
now, finding’ the copper mors amenable on actount 
Sr iis malleability, thay havo rojected the use of stone. 
‘Tho slato knives and spenrpointa found in tho Copy 
Bo roxio belong fat nl peso of akime i, 
to tho peopl of the hole culture, whieh extended rom 
orthern Alasea to Greenland. 80 Mr, Diamond Jennoas 
Informe me.” ‘Thevo arlior Eskinoon wand. hard tone 
tu wall, whereas the Copper Eakimon uso only soft stone, 
foapstane and’ copper, except. ‘tho unahapen stones 
bmployed for pounding the topper and for eracking 
‘narrow bones 

“This uso of native copper therefore does not belo 
to any stage of culture Intermediate botween the uso of 
tian and to, woof otal on, tho contrary, and 
Aatiniively, it belongs to an early phago of stone 
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‘Matin! ‘Greaton’ and ‘Standardiation’ (Cf 
214 smite 


Sim,-—Will Miss Tildesley diroct the attention of 
thecommitteefor thestandardization of anthropo- 
logioal methods to the. improvement of ite vocabulary ? 
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1m, Ms, 1098, 144 sho unos word mention "whi 
‘might mean anything, and does mean something quite 
Alifernt, outside ite particnlar contexts T understand 
that meatue (meaning @.* a Latin) inthe 
‘anatomical designation of the: human ‘arhole;” that 
fhe’ Gren. dminativ-nding” in hn “ban. eopted 
Irresponsibly and ‘wrongly by” "anatomiste to. denote 
“the middle point within” such « pastage-egy porto, 
for the middle of the pores, another such’ open 

find that meation has deed invented to denote the midals 
point within tho quditory meatua,” But the worden 
ion, from tho Tata, signitying ® proces or the rosie 








of eprom. ation aed to hae men 
‘meaning’ to “pass, gives, tho regulany-formed, tho 
Unnaualy word "meat te “i 


“‘neation’ for” the "act, of esting 

‘which isnot what Miss ‘ikdsloy means by an 

Se ay nea i Lain eon “eae 

tho ‘iniddlo of tho fos” though bred in a potfoctly 

ood Greek word macaning something different nan 

Samal bit of leah SpeTTAET 
fo foat of * standart 


If woul be a eatnable an nimple fn 
faation “itself a word compounded from thre 

to ngroo 0 construct cach achneal term witht the 
limita of one,” ‘Othorwina wo vik sch tome as tteachen 
‘or hopfuto for the "middle point of tho human hoad 
Barly’ thero aro aill'u fow persons who, know enough 
stymetony a well enh nam, to gud thw 
who donot and perhapn they will bogin by ineovert 
wor invonting-—an Tnglish word for standardization 
‘whicn Took ike w bie of Desporanto, By analogy with 
Mnoation "it should moan * the middle ‘potne ta the 
naling of « ntandard JOHN‘, MYRBS. 


Oxford, . 


‘ear-hole 











‘The Uterine Nephew and the God 

Sinn varios of articlon from 1015 to, 1924 
(0. boiow) 1 produced evidence that tho ‘uterine 
pio at” the aferng to the oak ae repre: 
tontatives of hove gods. miggestod. that tht ios 
tito bao of his ght to aan property belonging to hit 
mother people. 

Mr. G, Batevon, Naven (Cambridge, 1086), p.. 45 
Inagow brought forward even moro definite and complete 
ovideneo of the nophow's impersonation, end linkad 3 
tip with the genorel principles of situa.” He lay down 
the "otowingpropiitions which J wapports with 

1. he uterine nophow among the Tatmul of New 
Ctnoa dances in marks which epromnt the ancestors 
of tho maternal clan 

2."Ho is entitled to ornament, his body: with those 
planta which aro the ancestors of his maternal clan: 

4. Whon tho members of « olan saorites to thir clan 
ancostors tin tho uterine nephews who bat tho sucrifieo 

"The 'werng nephow eat a matrnalencstry 
‘Thin last proposition may seem strange at frst, but i 
is quite in accordance with tho principle which appears 

fo. many ritualn thab (0) communicant = gods 
(ini = go, (6), = amma 

‘the custom of “eating for tho dead "still goes on 
rag, but there ‘i peat af the deena no 
longer chovon according to his relationship, as in Tai, 
buthy reason of resemblance, Ay Sf. HOCARM 

Lirenaryne :—Hocart, Ohieftainship in. the  Pacifte, 
Amer. Antht,, XVI, 1016, 631; The’ Uurine Nephew, 
‘as, 1028, 4; Maternal Relations: in Indian, ituly 
‘Mas, 1024,'; Maternal Relations in Melanasian tua, 
Mas, 1024, 158, ‘Hinge and Councilors (ts & Co, 
1090), esp. p- AT; Mis. B.S. Drowor, The Mandaeans 
(Ostord, 1087), 214t,; indox's.v-* Bquivatences” 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Australia With Plate M. Thomson 


A NEW TYPE OF FISH TRAP FROM ARNHEM LAND, NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA, 
By Donald F. Thomson. 


94G Ths setsonal sect of food supply, and ite conequentinfuenee upon the movements 

‘and occupations of the people, is strongly emphasized in Arnhem Land, At certain times 
of the year, especially during the latter part of the north-west monsoon or rainy soason— 
which extends from about November to April—the natives of the coastal region depend to a 
Inge extent on fish for their supply of animal food. ‘The rapid growth of long grass that 
follows the breaking of the rains provides refuge for kanjgeroos, wallabies, bandicoots, and other 
game, and renders them difficult to approach. In addition, the abundance of mosquitoes makes 
inland travel an ordeal to be avoided ais much as possible. For a time, therefore, the natives 
tend to congregate in more or less large groups near the coast, where they engage in fishing. 

‘The coasts of north-east Arnhem Land generally take the form either of rocky cliffs and 
headlands, or of low flat plains and ‘salt pans,” intersected by creeks and waterways, fringed 
with mangroves, Fish are abundant in these coastal waterways, and here a number of varied 
and often highly specialized methods of fish capture are employed. ‘The most interesting and 
ingeniots of these is known as the gorl, which has been developed in adaptation to the special 
conditions of the valley of the Glyde River in North Central Arnhem Land, ‘The ingenious 
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‘The walt (kur) ts faced with clay, excavated from the el of the stream, 
‘he tps. 
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Bic. 2. 1m yuNE (lurk) ADM BY ROLLING A ANGLE 
on taoixe rr wre Plagellaria CANE. 











Approximately 1 natural size 


ro, 9, ame saat Gorl as 18 PLM 


IAN (December, 1938. 
nature of this type of trap, and the very restricted 
area in which it oceurs in Arnhem Land make 
it of special interest and seem to justify a detailed 
description. 

"The gorl consists of a single shect of bark of & 
“steingy-bark’ tree, rolled into the form of a 
funnel or spont, the kurka gorl®, (penis of the 
gorl) which is inserted into a weir or fence, 
yirwarra, constructed across the stream to dam 
‘up the receding flood waters (fg. 2). ‘This weir 
serves to raise the level of the stream, which then 
The expeditions in Arahom Land on which the work 
prosentod in this paper was earriod out, waro undertaken 
{under Cominission from the Cominonwealth Government, 
‘and ax Rescarch Fellow of the University of Melbourn 
luring 10 

‘Kurka occur frequently in native symbolism, 
cag kurka kurta, litecaly fro ponis,’ expresses. the 
English motaphor ‘tongues of fire." Kurkamirri— 
literally *pouis with ‘—is the goneral term for a male 
‘animal or malo person, 














at, suowsNG TNE Aurka Tx OPERATION. 


‘A separate platform called djamver(‘ribe") ia constructed to receive the outflow of each finel. The trap functions chiefly 





if 


‘at night, and Targe quantities of fish are taken. 
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passes through the kurka or spout to the lower 
level. Beneath the outflow of this spout, and 
4 few inches above the lower level of the stream, 
' platform is constructed of sticks laid crosswise 
to form a coarse grating on which the fish that 
fare carried through the spout will be stranded. 
If the volume of water should be too great for 
one funnel, a second kurka is inserted, and 
another platform similar to the first is constructed 
below 

‘The gorl technique is notin general use through- 
‘out Arnhem Land but is confined to a small area 
on, the north coast lying between the Glyde River 
in the west, and Buckingham Bay in the east. 
Although this territory is inhabited by a very 
large number of small closely-allied groups 
differing very little in culture, the right to use 
the gorl is regarded as the exclusive property 
of two of these groups—Ngalladar ‘Tjumbar'- 
poingo and Kalbanuk group of Liagallauwuminr— 
and. its use is restricted to these, though in 
practice they may be assisted by many of their 
neighbours. ‘Tradition, handed on in mythology, 
furnishes for the natives the motive, the driving 
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‘com hurka gorl wien 18H, CHIEFLY barramundi AND CAT-PISH, STRANDED ON THE WED OF GRASS, 
‘The height of the kurka above the grid ie 15 inches: 
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force, in all behavior and practice? even in 
matters of material culture. ‘The peculiar and 
localized use of the gorl, the charter for which 
is given to one of these groups by mythology, 
and jealously guarded, is accepted by the people 
themselves us the real explanation of its distri. 
bution. There is little doubt that the actual 
reason is the very restricted character of the 
geographical conditions necessary: for its success 
ful operation. It can be used only near the 
coast and only when the flood waters are receding 

-at which time there is a nice balance between 
retreating flood waters and the tide—and. the 
fish are moving downwards towards the sea. 

T have seen the gorl in actual use in one area 














#1 in of practical interest to note that while this is 
the important factor in the actual functioning of social 
institutions it remains euffciontly mobile, in the absence 
‘of a written language, to bo amie fo modification 

sualy—and therofore 
to tho rontinenta of the noviety-—vo 
opresent organized public opinion, current at the timo, 
fund servos thorofore to give foree t0,¢ho rulo of the old 
‘men in social and coromonial matters. This is a matter 
ff no small importance in a conservative society. 
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only, when the conditions were such that it 
fanctioned admirably and provided large quanti- 
tios of fish with a minimum of effort* after the 
initial construction of the trap, which, however, 
was @ laborious and a skilled undertaking, 
During the period from March to May in 1937, 
‘corresponding with the end of the wet season, 
‘the gorl was much in use in the valley of the 
Glyde River. 

‘The Glyde River, in its lower reaches, meanders 
botwoon steep banks of mud, through a wide 
flood plain, In the dry season it dwindles to a 
small tidal oreck, but in the wet season it becomes 
1 swift-running torrent, rising some twenty feet 
to.tho level of the upper banks. This is explained 
by ,the fact that it forms the natural outlet for 
the’ whole of the vast swamp lands of the Arafura 
Basin—a great low-lying swamp commencing 
‘some 20 miles inland and extending to the south 
and south-west, surrounded on all sides by hillp— 
which drains into the valley of the Glyde through 
a relatively narrow gap. During the wet season, 
fish—especially estuarine fish such as the barra- 
mundi (raitjuk), eat-fish (lirrmanga), the archer- 
fish (walarra), and. others—are able to move 
freely vipstream, and to mingle with those from 
inland waters. When the floods are receding, 
towards the end of the wet season, the fish move 
down-stream in large numbers to the estuarine 
reaches. Under these conditions, when the flood 
waters have ceased to run like a torrent and 
are flowing steadily, the period apparently most 
favourable to the movement of the fish, the gorl 
functions well. Conditions somewhat similar 
to those described on the Glyde River occur 
also on the tributaries and creeks in the neigh- 
bouthood of the Goyder River, the Hutchinson 
Strait and the rivers flowing into Buckingham 
Bay. 














Coxsraverion or ‘Tae Gorl. 


‘The first objective of the natives is to dam up 
the stream in which fish are moving freely, by 
throwing a strong wall across to ensure fall 
_of about three feet to the lower level. For this 
‘purpose a reach is selected, among the mangroves, 
where the stream is moderately wide and not 

"TThe matter does not, however, end with the posite 
fort of constructing tho trap; ‘there aro, ax will bo 
teen Inter, certain ritual observances, generally of & 
negative chazacter, which are no less important, failure 
to observe which may militate against success, and 
which sorve a definite sociologiesl function. 
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flowing swiftly enough to carry away the weir. 
‘The site selected must also be situated sufficiently 
far upstream so that the force of the tide will 
not overwhelm and destroy the trap. 

‘Two strong forks, called milkiri, are driven 
upright into the ground on opposite sides of the 
stream, and a long pole, korogoro, placed across 
these. "To the natives this, and the kurka itself, 
are the essentials of the gorl and these are used 
to represent it in ceremonial allusions. A palisade 
of strong saplings is now erected against this 
pole on the upstream side, and the stakes are: 
driven deep into the mud. ‘This fence is now 
packed, again upstream, with blady-grass and 
other coarse grasses from the neighbouring. plain, 
not only to act as a barrier to the ‘passage of 
fish, but also to serve ax a base, and to reinforce 
the facing of clay which must be plastered over 
it to render the dam effective. An extremely 
stiff blue clay occurs in many of the streams in 
this region, which withstands the water well. 
‘The clay for this purpose is excavated from the 
bed of the stream in such a way as. to deepen 
the approach to the kurka by the formation of 
‘a channel leading to the inlet. | (See text figure 1). 

‘The weir, yirwarra, is carried high enough to 
rraiso the level of the water some three feet, but 
always taken to relieve the pressure on 
the wall by permitting the water which is dammed. 
up to overflow the banks on either side in a stream 
which, however, is too shallow to permit of the 
‘escape of large fish. 

‘The time has now come for the. insertion of 
the kurka,: This is made from @ single sheet of 
bark of Eucalyptus tetradonta, the same material 
fas is used for the manuficture of bark canoes. 
‘The outer fibre is stripped off, and the sheet. is, 
heated over a fire. It is then rolled to form a 
spout. and laced or sown with strands’ of split 
Plagellaria cane. (See text figure 2.) ‘This kurka 
is generally about three feet six inches in length, 
and tapers in such a way that when it is inserted 
{into the fence the pressure of the water serves 
only to wedge .it more seourely in place. No. 
‘space is left in the original weir for the insertion 
cof the kurka gorl, nor is there any special modi- 
fication required’ to receive it. An opening is 
‘made in the wall at the place which seems most 
suitable and it is then inserted underneath the 
cross beam or korogoro, wedged into plage, and 
held by single stake inserted obliquely. on 
either side. The heavy blue clay which was 
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employed to plaster the breastwork of the weir 
is again used to set the funnel in place, This 
must be carried out so that no leakage occurs 
which would open the way for erosion of the 
wall. If it is found that a single kurka is filled 
so that undue pressure is exerted on it, a second 
is inserted in the same way as the first. But 
it is important that a volume of water sufficiently 
large to carry the fish is maintained at each 
‘urka, or the trap will not function, 

After the funnel has been set in place @ grating 
in the form of a low platform is constructed im- 
mediately below the spout on the lower side of the 
‘weir and a fewinches above the level of the stream, 
as will bo seen from Plate M and text figures 3, 4, 
so that thewater drains through and leaves the fish 
stranded. A bed of grass is now placed below the 
outflow of the kurka to act as a strainer and to 
prevent the escape of small fish, shrimps, and 
other crustaceans, and a wall, consisting of two 
or more sheets of kurdaika bark—the same 
material as used for the kurka—is erected around 
the grating to prevent the escape of the fish. 
‘This bark is held in position by saplings on either 
side driven into the mud and lashed together to 
‘serve as lamps, 

‘Although the grating takes the form of « 
‘platform’ of a very familiar typo that is 
employed by: these people especially for the 
‘exposure of the dead, the usual name for that 
type of structure, kalawwurdo, is not applied. 
Instead, they use the word, djamur, ribs, no doubt 
derived from the rib-like nature of the grating, 

‘The actual measurements of the gorl shown in 
the accompanying photographs are as follows : 
‘Length of woir from fork to fork across stream, 16 ft, 8 in, 
High of year 2 9 i 
‘Height of dam above lowor lovel of stream, 1 ft 9 in. 
‘Height of hurka above grating, 1 ft. 3 in. 

‘As the gorl operates chiefly during the night, 
-avhen ‘the fish are making towards the sea, it is 

/abesisary to protect the trap from early morning 
raids by soa eagles, whistling eagles, and other 
‘predatory or scavenging birds. For this purpose 
leafy boughs are always laid across the tops of 
the bark enclosures at night. ‘The fish in- 
variably pass through the gor! tail first, as they 
swim with head to the current. I have mentioned 
the fact that the fish taken are those moving 
down stream to the sea with the subsiding flood 
‘waters, and this is stressed by an examination of 
‘the species that predominate. ‘These are cat-fish, 
Darramundi, and rifle or archer fish (Toxotes), 
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all of which are fish that frequent estuarine and 
brackish waters but which can live in fresh 
water, whereas mullet, true sea-fish, though they 
abound in the estuaries and saltwater crecks, 
and predominate in most other methods of fish- 
capture, are rarely taken in the gorl. 


Rrrvat, Onsenvances, 

For the natives, the matter does not end with 
the construction of the trap. ‘There are a number 
of ritual observances which, though negative in 
character, are of no Jess importance than the 
construction of the trap; for failure to observe 
any of them may bring ‘bad luck,’ and so result 
in complete failure in the enterprise, 

No woman during menstruation may eat any 
hh from the gorl, In the phrase of the natives : 
If @ woman is mangomirrS (with blood) she 
must talk, ‘I am mangomirr, T leave that 
“fish '” “If him eatim, fish finish—him stop, 
“no more come along gorl, mango stop im 
“smalli,” If she were to eat: the fish, no more 
would enter the trap, the ‘blood’ would stop 
‘them—the malti, the shade, the non-material part 
of anything, By this they meant that it would 
not be an actual material blocking of the trap, 
but rather a ritual stoppage. 

All the men who are taking part in the fishing 
must also refrain from eating certain animals— 
chief of which are riundukul (Liasis olivaceus), 
a rock python; obarko (Oxyuranus scutellatus), 
anid darrpa (Pscudechis australis), two species of 
Jarge venomous snakes ; kungulung (Tiligqua), blue- 
tongued lizard; tjanda (Varanus sp.), goanna, 
‘and wargura (bandicoot). My informants added 
by way of explanation “if a man eats tock 
“snake after he has eaten fish from the gorl, 
“ the ‘spirit part’ of the snake remains at the 
“ gorl, and prevents fish from entering the trap. 
“Tt brings ‘bad luck’ to the fishermen.” ‘The 
natives beliove that the spirits (more literally. the 
‘ghosts—malli*—of the wangarr, the totemic 
~T mire in tho dua moiety vorsion of the wulite marr 
‘used by groups of yiritja moiety, (p- 1 above) = ‘with," 
“having.” Certain quite arbitrary and artificial dis- 
tinctions are raised between groups of the two moioties 
speaking languages that are othorwise identical 
‘unusual method of giving expression to the opposition 
Dobween moietios. 

Tn discussing thos matters, tho natives were quick 
to add ‘inalli Malti is really a'*shado' or ‘ ghost” and 
is used for tho non-material part of anything, animate 
animate, Tt ia quite distinct from the birimbir, 

* which eorreaponds in part with our conoept of 
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ancestors) still remain in. their ancestral torri- 
tories and act as guardians of the country and 
of the game and food-plants which are part, 
of it, When a stranger, mulkuro, comes’ to the 
place, the wangarr (malli wangarr, in the words 
of my’ informants) smell a new smell, a new 
sweat (ungan), and the totemic ancestors will 
not ‘let go’ the food. Wanigarr look; * Ob, 
“this one mulkwro, we no more give it” Malti 
“ wangarr, where he been die, him there yet, 
“him keepim that wanga (‘ place,’ ‘ country ') 
©.) belong him, like he been malli there along that 
“place.” “When a stranger hunts in new country, 
hho must be rubbed with sweat of the people who 














THE ORIGIN OF THE TASMANIAN RACE, 
947, Te sitn of the Tasmanian aborigines 
thas been subjected to nearly as much 
consideration as the origin: of mankind. ‘The 
discnssion has extended over a long time; the 
resulting opinions have been characterized. by 
mich uncertainty, due, partly to the paucity of 
the known facts, Tho question can now be 
reviewed in the light of additional date gathered 
during:the past three decades, Y 


Hisorical : from the Anthropological Aipedt 
‘Written record’ sépresent, many- voyages of 





Lotiveon ‘the years, 1642 “amil'1800, by Tasman,” 
‘Dufresne, Furneaux, Cook, Bligh, Cox, D'Entre- 
casteaux, “Hayes, 
Jevidenios contained in nartatives stro 
‘hit many-unreeosted voyages. of wdventue’ to 
‘Tagnionia by’ * blackbirders,’ pirates, . whalers, 
‘Grid’ sealers wore achieved between these. years, 
arid: algo ‘subaequdntly. 

see official. oeoupation. ‘of | Tasmania by, 
aa me in 1808, svhon settlement, 
¥ tablished near Hobart ‘on: behalf of the 
+ British Governmant,  Eetimatas of the) number 








=, © between. 1,000 and ' 7,500, those about 

Sbppenog 14 Rave Ap We stale lace 

sptance. ‘These estimates, however, eannot 

bo: lined a. criteria of tho originol umber’ of 

“anv who eachod Taman," Within sven. 
| thre. yeata of white settlement, «tho 

race hecame extinct, when Tagen 

tin’ 1876. Prete no; other primitive race 

oe teply ‘under Hazopsan 
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By J. Wunderly. 


‘exploration, tothe coasts) of ‘Tasmania made’ 


lindérs end? Bass, Some 
ggesta, 


“numerous descriptions of the living’ ‘natives, 


of aborigines in Tasmania at’ that ‘time vary: 
,000. from these descriptions. 





lee oF 
races. [Unt] the discovery. Raat Batt 70 
to 198g 
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Delong there, sweat that has a familiar smell, to 
‘appeaseand to propitiate the spirits of the totemic 
ancestors, which still preside over the country 
and exercise a ritual power. 

‘The effect of this is twofold. Not only doés it 
give to tho territorial group, the clan. whose 
territory it is, the fullest control over the land, 
and all its resources, with a backing of super- 
natural power, but it serves also the funtion of’ 
providing an explanation that, is acceptable, to 
all when ‘bad luck’ attends a fishing excursion, 
a means of lightening the sense. of failure, and 
‘of supplying the motive-power for a. renewed 
effort, 





















‘The National Museiin, Melbourne, 

‘There is abundarit reliable proof that mating 
ocourred ‘between the ‘Tasmanians, and both 
‘Huropeans and Australian aborigines, some of the 
last-named people having. been. transported to, 
‘Tasmania by the government it an endeavour to 
revive the. fast, disappearing Tasmanian, rave, 
For this reagon, the bodily remains, 
be thoie of Tasmanian origin, should bo 
critically ab King been done by, Wunderly’ 
to ‘the authontio remains of Tasmanian: 
ful bloods from hose of mixed- bloods 


The “Physical Oharadetinice of the, Pasmnanians. 
‘What is Jmnown of tie pphysival: characteriat 
of these people lias been derived from s— |: 
(a) Deseriptions 






























bodily 
‘Wide reference has been: nade by Turner i. 
‘Ling Roth’ (9), Bonwick (2), and others; to. the 





‘whial were, revorded sii alee Se 
boginiiing of “ European settlement: A” ol 
piatine of the living Tasmaniano eat be built nip. 








‘The reports of the early explorers, and, ae 
later voyagers and. Buropean: settl 
Tapke the aie definition ‘provided’ oe i 
‘observers... When trying to: assess the i 
whole. reliability. assignable. to amy of tbe ee on 
‘reports, one should, consider «the: éxp 
previously gained by, the explorér- 
observing and comparing, the peoples 
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“it was believed that Tasmania was continuous 
‘with the Australian mpainland. . It is obvious that, 
‘psoaiuse of this belief, some descriptions fail to 
+ emphasize the differences in details between the 
‘Tasmanians and the Australians, at the time of 
discovery.’ However, from all the available 
| descriptions it would not be possible to regard the 
{5° Tasmanians ad other than Negritos in type, but 
+ dissimilar to the Melanesians. ‘Turner (16) gives 








aed an, exgellent description of the living Tasmanians’ 
saa ‘physiowl-ohatwoteristics, summarized from a lange 
4) aammber of these reports, 


\/-AThp eystematio investigations of the physical 
“remains of the Tasmanians, ‘completed up to 

1008, including his own inquiry, were referred to 
| by ‘Turner (16),'who. correlated the. evidence 
“~‘regulting from them, ‘The reports of the investi- 
gations made in the’ meantime have been dealt 
‘with’ by Wunderly (21). 

‘Turner (16) and, subsequently, Hrdlitka (6) 
found; after practical inquiry, that the skulls of 
tho'Now Caledonianis: resembled those of the 
Avstralians nivoh’ more closely than those of the 
Tasnianians,‘hub were distinct from both. ‘The 
‘of the systematic inquiries unanimously 
‘a ‘as Negritos. 


/ ofthe. Tasmanians. 
ai y aust ‘pe relied upon to provide the 
“of evidence’ regarding the length of 
fimo. dising which the aborigines occupied 
‘Tasimania.” 

‘Dhe work of David (4), is weil known. In 
“sboent: years, Lewis (8) summarized’ the findings 
of Dovid,’ Grifith-Taylor, and Coleman, and 
“oofteluted fhiem with those resulting from his own 
eae He stondluded that the beginning of 
‘the: oomupation "dots not ‘appear to’ have been 
Ghan??---100,000 years ago. Meston 
¥ oritioived the evidence on which 

































0. 
ei evidenioe, ‘which may-have some 
‘gating on the question, ‘has been referred to by 

fimderly:(21):. No inference in terms of years, 
-drowh from it; .a long time 
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advanced regarding the origin and migration of 


‘the Tasmanians are as follows :— 

1, That. they were autochthonous. 

2. That, they travelled to Tasmania via 
“Antarctica, si 

8. That they arose from the Melanesians, 
and journeyed more or Jess directly from an, 

land in Melanesia to Tasmania, the probable 
island of origin most frequently referred to 
being New Caledonia, 

4, That they were Asiatic Nogritos, who: 
migrated to ‘Tasmania vin the Australian 
mainland, 

‘The first and second of these views ‘have been 
abandoned for want of evidence. 

‘The third view, generally attributed to Huxley, 
has been prominent: in recent. years, two. writers 
in particular—Pulleine and Wood-Jones—having, 
‘been enthusiastic advocates of it. Pulleine (13) 
vrelied on a general resemblance which, he con- 
sidered, ‘had been observed in the cultures of the 
two races.” Such evidence, if it existed, would 

gnify no more than the attainment of equal 
stages in cultural development, , He’ did not 
reveal, however, any specific cultural tie between. 
tho Tasmanians and. Melanesians. ' Wood-Jones 
(19 and, 20) thought. that, the ‘Tasmanians had 
journeyed from: an island home in Molanesia, 
probably New Caledonia, He also believed that 
his view and Huxley's were consistent in detail. 
Evidence, revealed in the meantime, has displaced. 
mach uncertainty that surrounded some anthro- 
ological questions in Huxley's time, principally 
owing to luck of reliable data. Some of Huxley's 
‘more important views (6 and 7) pertaining to the 
origin of the Tasmanians are as follows -— 
(a) Tho Australian race was autochthonous, 
‘and unrelated to the ‘Tasmanian. 

(6) The New Caledonians and the Tas. 
manians were Negritos, and they exhibited 
close physical resemblances. 

(c) The ‘Tasmanians hod migrated from 
‘New Caledonia, not via Australia, but by 
traversing a chain of intervening islands 
which had since disappeared, 

‘The opinion that the Australian race arose 
independently has been abandoned for want of 
evidence, It is also recognized now that tho 
‘Tasmanians were Negritos, and the New Cale- 
Goniang, were’ Melanesians, the latter people 
having been . physically “different from, and 
culturally superion to, the, former. 
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Husley did, 
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not believe that the Tasmanians could have 
travelled. direct from New Caledonia. His 
suggestion, however, that a chain of islands (that 
‘existed after the time of man's origin, but which 
had since disappeared) had provided their 
probable route, has not been supported by 
geological or geographic evidence, all of which 
indicates former continuity between ‘Tasmania 
and the Australian mainland, but no island link 
with New Caledonia during the human period. 
‘Meston (11) has effectively discussed the chances 
against the possibility of the Tasmanians having 
suocessfully voyaged from New Caledonia, 

‘Two significant differences, therefore, between 
tho views held by Huxley and Wood-Jones are 
as follows — 

(a) Huxley thought that the Tasmanians 
arose from the New Caledonians, who, he 
believed, were Negritos, whereas Wood-Jones 
considered that: they arose from the same 
people who, he knew, were Melanesians. 

(0) Wood-Jones thought that the ‘Tas- 
manians could have successfully voyaged 
from New Caledonia, while Huxley. believed. 
‘they were incapable of such a feat; of naviga- 


tion. 
‘Neither Pulleine nor Wood-Jones submitted any 
now evidence, and they did not have any anthro- 
pologically acceptable basis for their opinions. 

‘All supporters of the third view have contended, 
that the Australian race is pure in type, and this 
belief bas been advanced as proof that the 
‘Tasmanians, or their Negrito ancestors, could 
not have given origin to the Australians, No 
valid evidenco in sipport of thoir belief has been 
submitted by them. 

In tho light of discoveries made in the mean- 
time, Huxley. would have abandoned his’ belief 
that ‘the Now Caledonians and Tasmanians were 
“closely allied Negritos.” ‘Turner (16) and 
‘Hrdlicka (6), after making practical investiga- 
jons, found that a closer physical resemblance 
existed betwoen the Australians .and the New 
Caledonians, than between the latter people and. 
‘the Tasmanians. ‘They did not find any evidence 
‘of a close physical link between the second and 
the third peoples referred to. 

‘Whe question of whether the Negritos were 
ancestral to the Melanesians is beyond the scope 
of the present subject. Physically and culturally, 
the ‘Melanesiahs represented a later stage of 
development than that reached by the Tas. 
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manians. ‘To suggest that the latterpeople were 
derived from the former is equivalent to placing 
progeny in temporal priority to ancestry. ‘The 
‘third view regarding the origin and migration of 
the Tasmanians must, therefore, be put aside for 
want of reliable specific evidence, 

The fourth view has many supporters, including 
almost. all those who have made systematic 
practical investigations in the fields of physical 
anthropology, and geology. Indirectly related 
to this viow is the question of whether the 
Australian is a pure race, ‘ pure ’ being regarded 
in the generally accepted sense, or whether it 
‘arose from two oF more ancestral races. 

‘Undue: weight should never be allotted to a 
single physical characteristic, especially of- a 
superficial nature, when. attempting to trace 
racial origins. Many eatlier investigators and 
‘writers, having limited data available, attributed 
unwarranted importance to the character of the 
hair as diagnostic of race. Huxley and others 
went so far as to classify the races of mankind 
acoording to this individual characteristic. |Bven. 
‘to-day there are som’ who hold that, because the 
hair of the Australians is generally, found to be 
straight or wavy, and that the 'Pasmanians’ was 
woolly, ipso facto, there could not have been a 
close affinity between the two peoples. 

‘Valuable practical investigations of human hair 
have been made by ‘Turner (17), ‘iegs (14), and 
others. ‘The writer has not found, however, a 
report of a practical inquiry into the effect on the: 
hair of crossing between two. stocks, sitdh as the 
‘Mongoloid and the Nogroid,’ ‘The results of 
such an inquiry might be particularly useful in 
throwing some light on the racial origins of various 
races associnted with -the western or southern 
Pacific regions. It is not very rare to find nows 
days a European with woolly or frizzy hair, 
which, regarded alone, would justify th classifica 
tion of the individual as a Nogroid. 

Tf natives with woolly or frizzy hair were seen, 








‘as indeod they have been, in the north of Queens 


land, this fact is of little moment in regard to the 
relationship between the ‘Tasmanians and 
‘Australians, because it is well known that; from 
times before European discovery, natives have 
‘orossed from New Guinea and, other islands to 
Australia. It is, however, of some importance ta 
the question under discussion, if this kind of hair 
‘were seen in parts of Australia remote from such 
points of ingress by other races. Many writers, 
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including Topinard (15) and Bonwick (2), have 
referred to numerous reports that were made in 
‘the early days of European occupation, to the 
‘effect that aborigines, with woolly hair and other 
‘Negroid characteristies, had been seen in the 
west and the south of Australia, While the 
accounts of untrained observers should be 
regarded with reserve, it should not be overlooked. 
‘that the references apply to such obvious features 
as those seen in the face, the hair and stature, 
‘While the observers themselves, to whom Topinard. 
referred, had been specially trained in France in 
preparation for their work of investigation in 
Australia, 

‘Turner (16) referred to the great tendency he 
had observed for skulls found in the south of 
Australia to exhibit Tasmanian characteristics, 
He concluded that the Tasmanians had arisen 
“from a primitive Negrito stock, which migrated 
“ geross Australia, rather than by the route of the 
“ Melanosian Oceanic islands . . .” 

Berry and Robertson (1), after systematically 
examining fifty-two ‘Tasmanian and ninety 
Australian skulls, pointed out that their results 
indicated (a) community of origin between the 

« Austialians and Tasmanians, and (b) hybridity in 
the former and purity of type in the latter 
people. Morant (12) concluded “that. only two 
‘"gucial types can be found among the natives of 
“the whole continent of Australia.” Hirdliéka’s 
(6) practical inquiry led him to conclude that the 
‘Tasmanians and Australians were fundamentally 
the same race, admixture having affected the 
Australians. Wagner (18), who has mado an 
extensive biometrical inquiry into the craniology 
‘of the Oceanic races, observed that his results 
showed the. Tasmanians to have resembled the 
‘Australians in the wést more closely than the 
{groups in the other parts of the continent. He 
thought that an original Tasmanoid population 
jn’Australia may have been driven south and west 

“py other peoples who had arrived later. He also 
found the Australians to be more variable in 
physical characteristics than any other Oceanic 
race examined by him. Cleland (3), who has 
tested the blood-grouping of the Australian 
aborigines, fond only two blood-groups—a 
suggestion of intermixture between two racial 
‘types. Other instances could be cited, in which 

| practical inquiries have yielded confirmatory 
| “results. Evidence has recently been found in 





“Australia. which, after systematic inquiry, may 
oe { 201 ) 
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yield evidence of a new kind relating to the 
questions of whether the Tasmanians formerly 
occupied Australia, and whether the Australian 
is a pure or mixed race. 

Poople interested more in cultural than in 
physical anthropology have been puzzled during 
‘the Jast decade by the discovery of, apparently, & 
second culture in Tasmania, “Meston (10) and 
Plleine (13) found on the west coast of Tasmania, 
cultural remains of a higher order than that 
usually recognized as ‘Tasmanian, This dis- 
covery has been followed by many different 
interpretations, including that which assumes 
that the Tasmanian was a mixed race. This 
belief is, of course, in conflict with the whole of 
tho physical evidence.  Wunderly (22) has related 
the cultural evidence, from the discovery made 
by these explorers, to the physical evidence 
associated with the same region, Ho’ concluded 
that a small number of Australian aborigines 
reached the west coast of Tasmania not long 
before the beginning of European settlement, and 
‘were responsible for the remains discovered by 
‘Meston and Pulleine, 

‘The authors of many books and articles on the 
‘Tasmanian aborigines could be mentioned who 
reviewed the reports of observers of the natives 
and collected all available information regarding 
them, Almost without exception they concluded 
‘that the Tasmanians had reached their island via 
Australia. Ling Roth (9) and Bonwick (2) 
provide particularly convineing reasons for their 
opinions. 

‘The fourth view regarding the origin of the 
‘Tasmanians is the only one which is upheld by 
evidence resulting from systematic inquiries. 
It is also the only one which has confirmatory 
support from systematic investigations of the 
Australian aborigines. Conclusive evidence may 
yet be found, probably resulting from work on 
‘either living Australians or bodily remains of 
‘past generations, 

Discussion of the Fourth View. 

‘There are many reasons for believing that there 
‘was, in the distant past, a migration of Negritos 
from South-cast Asia radiating out to the 
extremities of the larger land masses and to 
neighbouring islands, and probably. extending 
‘over @ long time. ‘Those reaching Australia 
‘would have found the food supply scarcer than in 
their former habitations, and they would have 
been obliged to do what all people, black or white, 
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havé to to: in this country when a commercial 
food supply i# not available; they would have 
© hed to spend much of their time in walking to 
“hung ‘game, Variations in climate and in. the 
‘eansentration of game would have necessitated 
movements of tribes or family groups from place 
to ‘Such, minor alterations in habitat, 
‘on the part of the Australians, have been mistaken 
by some writers for evidence that these aborigines 
had reached that stage of development: known as 
“ momadism. Progress in any direction would 







‘necessarily have been slow under such conditions, 


‘and, while an’estimate of the time taken to reach 
jouthern ‘boundary’ of Australia would be 
‘entirely hypothetical, it would not be unreason- 
table. to suggest, several centuries. ‘The ides 
‘that some of the original inhabitants crossed from 
‘Vietoria. to ‘fasmania by continuous land. has 
Sheen abandoned on account of geological evidence 
“to the: pontrary. Meston (11) has pointed. out 
‘that: they could. havo travelled by canoo in’ enay 
"tages proceeding: from: one island: to snother, 
‘Land in visible. throughout the whole journey, 
~*/ftom “Wilkon’s "Promontory “to the north-east 
os Wf Taamabie, while King Island, whic 
Seni hon on is 

ilo’ from the ranges wt, Cape 
Suh «journey. 
ive ot involuntary, would 
lt under. favourable: 


is  capiicit ‘There is 

ret Oar a Neeseg re 
“altiniately erosied to Tasinania. 

‘much evidence against sich 
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‘conception revealing, at’ least, ignorance. of © 
Australia. A modern mechanized army would 
not have an easy task in trying to drive a small or 

‘a Jarge number of people into one corner ‘of: 
Australia, An attempt of this nature was made 
when. 5,000 men, known as the ‘ Black Line,” 
tried to sweep into a comer of Tasmania the’: 
remnants of the Tasmanian race, ‘The enterprise, 
which cost £40,000, failed miserably, for only one 
man and ® boy were captured, the remainder 
having successfully escaped. 

‘The only reasonable suggestion is that, if the 
race responsible for the i ion i 
Australia, which 
‘were superior physically or eultorally; or in both 
respects, to the original ‘Negrito: inhabitants, the” 
latter people would have gradually moved. away 
from areas oocupiéd by the former, Intermixture. 
would have occurred in the regions 
Dotweon tho two peoples, resulting fn the appears 
‘ance of a now tadial type, A affoo 
would have 
entity of the 
places far distant. from tho pointe of ingress 
‘racial -inflteaton, of 

# Vor obliterated 
pphywioal , charactoristios 
it would ‘persist: 


"Noir; if the’ Negeitog wore: the onal inhabi- 
tants of: Australia, and admhixing taces entered " 
subsequently from the north, negritic. character 
istics would. be, expected fo: be. observed, mow, 


‘of contact)! 
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{mts the bine of a sub-section of Makes and erude oores,on thé upper slopes. of « 
Jn pf Seme in. the Central - hill named Usenge, in Kadimo Location, not far’ = 

st of tho from the mouth of the Yala-river in Lake Vic 

m ; toria. ‘These speoimens rémained in my collection, 

~as-of an unidentified culture. 

‘fromn'it. In February, 1936, the Kisumu tennis ‘lub was 

Th 1098 T dolleoted some very rough, inclegant, preparing a,site for.a new court, and, ‘chancing to 
‘where a road passed: by a visit it; Tnoticed that rubble excavated from the \. 

rared to. be waste product aubsoil contained hundreds of flakes, similar to 
‘those found at Kombewa and Usenge, though, of 

‘the whole, larger’ and coarser, "and much: mare 
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sites. I took advantage of visits from Dr. 
Solomon, Mr. Wayland of Uganda, Professor 
©. van Riet Lowe and Dr. Leakey to show them 
‘the Kisumu site. 

‘All three sites are hilltop sites, heavily 
weathered, with no stratification of beds. But 
at Aringo and Ng’ira in Karungu, on the east 
coast of Lake Victoria, I found during 1936-7 in 
stratified rubbles carrying both rolled and un- 
rolled hand axes of Acheulean type, flakes and 
cores which seomed to point to the presence 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of a site of the 
‘Kombewa culture. In Jaituary, 1938, Isetout to 
try to find it, and was lucky enough to get a 
‘workshop site of the culture on the slopes of 
Nyandwat Hill, at the foot of, which Ng'ira 
Ties. 

Tn addition, to these four workshop sites, single 
specimens have been found on sites over a wide 
area. : 

The Technique of Production —The raw material 
istin every case the looal rock. Large (9 inches by 
7 inches), medium, or amall flakes were struck 
from a seleoted block. ‘The tool was struck from 
‘the ventral surface of the flake, which underwent 
ino further flaking whatsoever before the tool was 
struck off. But in the majority of specimens 

hhad been taken to prepare the area from 
Which the butt of the flake tool was removed, 80 
that many tools show a faceted or trimmed butt. 
‘The facet ‘was produced by removing two small 
flakes side by side, from a selected aren of the 
side or end of the large flake, a central ridge thus 
being produced between the negative bulbs. 
‘The appearance of the prepared butt axea now is 
that of a moro or less flattened ‘W.’ In some 
cases further trimming removed the central ridge 
in part or in whole, and in still others the 
butt area wad rounded. ‘The peculiarity of 
‘the finished tool is its perfectly plain upper 
surface. 

T-have found it convenient to classify the 
struck cores under four heads ~with reference to 
the butt area :—(1) natural butts, i.e., in no way 
prepared; (2) faceted butts with central ridge; 
(3) faceted butts with trimmed ridge; (4) 
rounded batts. 

‘The majority of the cores show only one tool 
fentoved. Of 120 cores picked up at Kombewa 
in/an hour ob 10 September, 1937, 102 had 1 tool 
removed, 14 had 2 tools removed, 3 had 3 tools 

“removed, 1 had 4 tools removed. The cores can, 
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therefore, if desired, be classified as single-, 
double-, triple-, or quadruple-tool cores. 

The Finished Flake—As on many workshop 
sites, finished tools are small in number compared 
to cores, 

Outline —(a) Approximately rectangular with 
rounded corners; (6) ovate, somewhat truncated ; 
(c) nearly round to semi-circular, with sub- 
varieties between these main groups, 

‘Bages.—Only specimens from Usenge have been 
preserved well enough to show retouching or 
plain signs of use. Many of the edges are broken. 
Retouching may be on either the upper or the 
under surface, 

Upper Surface—In about 95 per cont, of the 
tools the upper surface of the tool is as plain as 
the lower. ‘This is its outstanding character. 
‘The upper surface may be flat, slightly concave 
(rare), slightly domed or wavy. 

Under-surface-—Plain, with often a marked 
bulb of percussion, and, frequently, « bulbar 
soar. 

‘The Butt—The butts are generally as wide as 
the widest part of the flake, Infrequently, they 
may be narrower than this. ‘The angle of the 
butt with the cleavage face varies from » right 
angle (scarce) up to about 125 degrees. The 
latter is commonly found. With the exception 
of tools from type 1 core, the butts are faceted 
or trimmed by fine free or step flaking. Some 
cores show clearly that this was done before the 
‘tool was struck off. ‘The butt is the most highly 
developed part of the tool. 

Other Elements in the Oulture—Some of the 
cores from Usenge seem to have been used as 
scrapers, hollow, side and end. ‘Two flakes from 
‘Kombewa suggest blunt-nosed end-serapers. One 
larger flake from Kombewa seems to have been 
1a chopper or large scraper... Two hammer stones 
were found at Usenge; though most of the large 
flakes suggest that the anvil technique was used 
to remove them. 

Its date—Brofessor van Riet Lowe and Mr. 
Burkitt incline to regard it as a Middle Stone Age 
specialized culture. Much more work must be 
done before the date ean be positively determined. 
VAt this stage it suffices to remember that 
‘specimens occur at Ngira in an horizon which 
carries rolled and unrolled Acheulean tools. 

‘A com range of cores and tools has 
een given'to the British Museum. 
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Some Experiments on the Origin of Early Copper. the accidental inclusion of « piece of carbonate ore 
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i Goghtan, AMLIB. FRSA, (Ireland)? Tho supply of native copper and its probable tise 
+ Novdinber, 1088. for tools and weapons in early times is considered, 
5 """Dhe principal object of this paper ia to consider and also the need for careful differen 
how primitive man made the discovery which Jed between tools or weapons which may. have « heen, 
Ho the production of the first copper smelted from made from native motal and implements fashioned 
er ores. Out of smolted motal.. Such distinction ix not always! 
S°pPeT {dca that a simple‘ camp Go, oF a shepherd's easy; but, when the foous, of metal, working i 
hearth, might have been the first smslting furnaco under consideration, it is of great value, in oreler to 
is open to question. A number of experiments obtain an idea, of the distribution of tho ‘aries, 
_ situleting primitive conditions were carried out to objects made of copper... ye 
throw now Tight on this point, ‘Tho results showed Tho. discovery and ‘sdvantagés: of bronea, axe 
‘hige the production of smelted copper in @ primitive mentioned, and: also, the: question of when the 
furaco ‘is not 80. simple as it would sos from, so-oalléd “standard! bronze ' was introduced. 
heoopted theories, and the suggestion is put’ Examples of early. copper. objects from 
forward that the discovery of the art of smelting . tamia and Exypt are given, ancl notes on ho} 
cedpper froma ita ores may have taken place through source of the earliest: coppatss "| 
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“8. Rodenwaldt,Dio Mesticon ao Kisar; Batavia (ao date), 
“Typ. 6, 114 —but i would have been more useful 
it thir outhor’s remark had beon quoted or summarized 

oN Ot the folklore texts in, the autivo language,” with 
fanslations, the author say that thoy have "tho pro- 

i {Gnsion of epitomising tho total sacred and profane 

| Usistory of tho tribe." Hlo farther sates that, in this 
< agoounty “the two eiaivo acts of creation aro the 
"sexanl union of sky and earth, in which originate, 
' direotly or indieotiy, all beings and things, and sheit 
“Separation, which gives tho commis ite definite aspect 
<itad allows: tho pertormaanoo of minog creative. acts 
‘cat weonpienontary are." The ‘Crostar xcept 
eat the very boginning, stood side. ‘There are, 
{rma goom Hecy, sartain loraente that have beet 
froduced into the 'starios from outside, perhaps by 
inlasongelbe—th creation of tho fet. wornan by the 
fiat san froin one of his nbs, for instance. ‘The author 
Litas, uh doo nl ppen ogre with, hit 
"Tho frst man. waa the son of sky and earth. 
J Abit rogue to clans nd inoags' tho ‘author says 
tnat at the prsent day the ingen, ore, tl tly 





fxogamona, herons tho clans aro nat: hs 
jor lineages are erictly patrilineal or strictly matritiieal, 
{Tho vilage of Olrata ix divided into. bwo ‘hav, each 
fof which divided into a number of clans, and’ those: 
‘two halves may "represent former phratris (ox¢ 
“molatios).”" Nowadays there seems to be a prferenco 
4 for @ man to marry within hin own half village,» ‘There 
are thee eastes, 100, intorsedting the clans and lineages. 
‘Toe are now dogenotating into “more stat 7 
‘i/tuinteaborship of hich ir ot dopendent on birth on 
‘tnd which ape ndithior steictly endogamous nor hered!>. 
‘ary in: aly « "way." ‘Thore it, hhowovos, still 
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Laval’ ‘observations, on | the, -Mangarovan harioi. 09) 157 
(pp. 310-20) az6 important in‘a similar connexion. This 
term ia cognate with the Marquess’ ka'ibi and the 
‘Tabhitian artes, and kinee all of them applied to the amie |. 
type of activity, namely public entertainmont, the 
reoreation of young people and high ‘of sexual 
Froodom, thera soemas to be a valid reason for suggesting 
4 far aa. any historical speculations in Polynesia. age 
Justified, that the threo sate of customs, like the terse 
lied to them, had common historical origin Now 
the significance of this ia its bearing on the suggestion 


put forward by Rivers and uneritically accepted 4 
Ba fome Aa trae ae a 
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se aang ie penioates Batis inner over 
Ce Ee ree oni toveal ints aed iced 
Aa ees in eoetng wih mars sree 
see tei ie Be Biking haha sonst 
eee ha eek hte 
ra wesale nade Place ofl 
«ea pian? the Aer aes proses 
‘put ihe motif dettedooumentatioh wilt whith 
Teton ee Wiligmacnte won alent” fea 
Teel hn won 6 craton, tho major elyanar 
Taide traf tvaroca grouped iro ttt 
ST ee ey ance Ceci Blot sek 
Here sae a ata tease mann Ona it 
fiat seta alert pode by" Be fr 

Mtapieted ‘Bre Hoghin tor Ontong Save han bo 
ineoPented, oven Wesegh these ane are ok par of 
Heer acts. Af tn tame tine wou has 
teaaa aang, cout tho initia of todo 
tae, etawon af Selon and aca aon oto 
Soe lar saunas Somes kate 
Gales ca Poetec tne ae nue 
Rao tne wovked ott rather more uly 

he re oar of the works howovee, alma ab serving 
a u propetetion fort poootd, which la conoernad with 
the Ferny uae mlglie worn tas Sete 
bt tin poplin: Tie Solty ies Tonga, and Ostomy 
Jove are takon as special cases, and the part played by 
falgen in the analy ef shistnrahiy, boone role 
Taito ant Belysaia loge sput, ie work ou 
Tea uReelne Taroonaeeion ef myth steals 















































She mol wo lve i ingly tne Retr, 
mada to writers in other fol than Polynesia, prinepall 
to Dr B; Malinowski, who have mado the'snme facts 
bundantiy clea, nnd ae tho namo time tho existence of 
“ethnographialiacune ix pointed outiacane, many 
of which, unfortunately, eanot now be fila, but’ which 
anid an’ warning und. guido to futuro invoet gator 
‘They como wa reminders of tho need for grasping oppor: 
tunition, both in Oconnia and in othor parts of the world, 
hofore.eulturesdisappon 

"Tho chapter on “Religion, Magis, and Knowledg * ig 
perhaps tho moat important part ofthe hooks It's of 
Porticular intorert, and. ralage a number” of” problerns 
‘hich are desoeving of study. Ite tnain those is the 
problom of reconeling the various dednitions and theorien 
Sf ago and lg Vas havo hl, nail ol, the 
fold of anthropology. ‘Tho proposal to egard tho two es 

erdnpendent components. atone magico-eligioun 
ryatom ie a: valuable advanco. in theory of  zligion, 
‘There ean bo no disputing the truth of the content 
bout somo pointe inthe general thooty” will not 
fad sorptt,"aceptan,atongat thom pooh the 
Hatomvent that “all phonomena ef magie and elgion 
‘Ndapend upon tho oxatonce of this woree of putative 

foperhuman power generated, aa it were, by. -tho 
‘community in tho couryo of iu integrative hetiiien, 
‘Which for the sake of convenience wo may term the 
+ qupernatural™ (p. 300.) Many will want to look i other 
divetiona for the foundation of thin magico religious 
syntom. 

‘Tho infuonce of magicoraligioux Delite on the Iegnt 
rulationships of human beings han not boen we al fully 
Uentod belor, althongh tho foundation has been lad by 
Dre Ho hin Laie and Order in Polynesia, work 
of whieh hs pres writar ako aT rr arte 




















the 
‘attention to the study of thin aspect of primitive 








in a'usofal conteibut 














fea if stan og hengh te whol 2 the anand Taken peti i ook fly worthy ta plc 

tie wok of mytnclogy i peoviclg s saniion for the ation fwileh htaongy, Had whisk wil seta 

existing institutions, as well as an historical explanation of careful study. A. CAPELL, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mirolithle Sites in India. (Cf: Ma, 1098, 10.) wo ag knives. He thn, without any pron gue 

sar “in the table of Pisoitile sites (akan, Ws following dextpton ofthe mle of eaneteatare 


" 
$2 ty Dud tp at ha 
203 ri hm ani ma a Rl 
Mate a hi Cae eel 
Ma Aaent  i eyed Cr 
ESTHC Tho t's ih aps oS Mae 
we Sah nn ali Wo te 
eae an a wade 
see coos at ety fee 
Sada an ade ana heetn 
SH BORD. 









[A Survival of Flakectechnique in Southern Rhodesia 
‘Si, tn digging out tench in a Painted 200k 

294 shelier in diet to cncover he aeduene of ho 
Conteloed indostion's nurcber of natives wre 
eiployet st visio tier” ‘Thay wer all Nystad 
boys, On ‘one occasion T had only one boy with mo, 
tangent named Tanta, "He wen not eh old boy. 
in fact quite young. Following my usual procedure, 
Pastaa Sino kw wh tas doing, a2 anda 
isn well-workod point: He’ donied’Yaving seen 
Th befor hat pickad up's Sako of Sint 


with a sorrated edge, and stated that the people 
ibe formerly often macle similar objects for 


“Two men. worked together. A. boulder of suitable 
sing nnd material waa obtained from « river bed.” Afro 
‘was ‘then sande, und tho boulder placed inthe midst 
Brit, burning. wood being heaped all over the stone. 
When the boulder wan vory hot, it was removed from 
tho firo and placed upon an anvil-atono, and held in 
lic bye of the met, he necend one grasped 
T hammer-stono (probably also obtained from tho river 
ed) in his two hands, and steuoke the heated. boulder 
ahard blows AN he’ struck, ho. drew the. hammer 
owards him’ slightly, "In' thin "manor ‘a flake was 
Alotachod. ‘Phe fake was then lad flat upon tho surface 
of tho stono ay an anvil, and tho edge was serrated by 
percussion. Tho native, as ho described the process, 
Zetod tho uso of the hammer-stono in removing t 
fake, and tho use of a small ono. in working tho edge. 
‘Tho finished tool was givon sheath, “It tay Bo dab 
stone tools were manufactured by tribes in. Nyasaland 
until recently; and this may be’ well known.” But 60 
“ne as T am ‘concamed, T have never found any other 
native who professed the smnalest knowledge or iaterost, 
In stone implements of any kind. 

T RADCLIFFE, ROBINSON. 
Land Suement Bstete, 


P.O. Wedsa, 8. Rhodesia. é 
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“A book that is shut ts but a blook” 


OL 
Peat Gx, 
cae eae Or Nba, 

‘Department of Archaedlogy: 
£ NEW DELHI. % 
ie} 4 


Please help us, to keep the book 
clean and moving. 
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